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PREFACE. 


The following Sketches (for no .better naipe Jb- 
' they deserve) of the society, manners, and cus¬ 
toms in India, I venture with the utmost timidity 
, to bring before the public, trusting to an indulgent 
criticism on a first work. 

The pages are taken from notes during my 
. residence at —a period of fourteen years, 

in the course of which time? I visited many of the 
Upper Provinces, and being connected with those 
who were well able to give me much information, 
particularly with regard to native character, feasts, 
and ceremonies, vvhich a European Lady abroad 
is seldom able to obtain correctly, I trust my 
readers will not find them uninteresting. 

These notes were only ftieant for the perusal of 
kind friends; but change pf circumstances has 
since induced me to' arrange them, and bring 

* 

<hem’before the public, humb^ soliciting their 
indulgence and patronage. 



vni PREFACE. 

Should this book meet the eye of any of the 
persons mentioned in its pages, I sincerely hope 
they will pardon my having used their i^mes 
unauthorized; a liberty I occasionally deemed 
requisite as a farther and more satisfectory proof 
of the authenticity of many of the scenes I have * 
depicted: with this apology I throw myself upon 
•their generosity. 


June, 1841. 
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IJwpnriiig SubMtation. 
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BSEEVATIONS IN THE SOUTIIEEN HEmSPHEEE, 

M.LDE DURING A RECENT RESIDENCE AX 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

By SIR JOHN HERSCHEI^ Bart., F.R.S., Ac. 

To be llluslralvd by nuuieroas Plalcs. 

THE JOORNAI. OF AN EXPEDITION INTO 

THE INTEEIOE OE SOUTHEEN’aHHCA. 

i out in ISSO, hy the “Cape of Good Hope Association for Exploring Central Africa." 
arising an Aiilhenlic Narralivc of the Travels and Discoveries of the Expedition; an 
nut of the Manners and Customs of the Native Tribes; and of the Natural Froduc- 
, Aspect, and Physical Capabilities of the Country, 

By ANDREW SMfTH, M.D. 

Surgeon to the Forces, and Director of the Expedition. 

! Illustrated by a Map, and numerous Plates of African Scenery; and of the Dresses, 
WeajMns, Dances, Religions Ceremonies, Sc. of the Natives. 

In Demy Svo., Price 12s., in a new and very elegant bindiilg. 

EEIENDSHIP’S OFFEEING 

OF 

SENTIMENT AND MIRTH FOR 1844. 

Edited by lElTCH RITCHIE, Esq. 

avoorile Annual is about to m.ikc its appearance In a new form and a new dress, 
ize of the Paper Is greatly enlarged, and the List of Steel Engravings increased both 
luly and number; and in addition to these there are numerous Wood Engravings, 
form of Ornamented Letters, and other Emheilishments. 

Just Published, in 1 VoL, demy 8vo. with Dlustrations, price 128. cloth. 
HISTORICAL RECORD OF 
The Honourable East India Company’s 

FIRST MADRAS EUROPEAN REGIMENT; 

jtaining an Account of the Establishment of Independent Companies in 1645, 
their formation into a Regiment in 1748, and its subsequent Services to 1842. 



WOnSS PUBUSBBB 8T 


Just published, Price 12s. demy cloth. * 

MODERN PAINTERS: 

TbSir Superiority in the ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING to all the Ancient Masters, 
proved py examples df the True, the Reauliful, and the Intellectual, from the Works ul 
Mo&em Artists, especially from those of J. M. Turner, Esq., R.A. 

By a GRADUATE of OXFORD. 

* This is the production of a highly gifted mind, one who has evidently bestowed lime 
and labour to obtain a practical knowledge of the fine arts, and who writes cloqueiilly, 
feelingly, and fearlessly.”- Polytechnic Review. 

“ It has seldom been our lot to take up a work more admirably conceived and written 
than this bcautifid and idaborate essay.”— Atlas. 

In Two Thick Volumes Demy, 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, price 34s. cloth. 

THE MODEEN HISIW AND CONDITION OF EGOT: 

ITS CLIMATE, DISEASES,* AND CAPABILITIES; 

FAhibiled in a Personal Narrative of Travels in that Country, with an Account of the 
Proceedings of Mahommed Ali Pascha, from 1801 to 18i3, interspersed with llluslra- 
UoDS of Scripture History, the Fuliilraenl of Prophecy, and the Progress of Civilization 
in the East. 

By W. HOLT YATES, M.D., Ac. &c. 

“ He fulfils his historic vocation by an ample resume^ of the more prominent incidents 
which have distinguished the fortunes of the Pascha, upon whose policy of general mono- 
l>oty his strictures arc severe enough, and acquits himself creditably from his spirited and 
highly coloured sketches of (he abundant objects to which be draws attention.” 

Mokmng Herald. 


HAND-BOOK I'OE INDIA iND EGYPT; 

Comprising Travels from Ctilculta, through India, to the Ifiniolaya Mountains, and a 
Voyage down the Suttedge and Indus Rivers; a Visit to the City of llyderahad, in 
Scinde; and the Journey to England by the Red Sea and Mediterranean: with Jh^crip- 
tions of the Three Presidencies of India; and the fulh‘sl details for parties proceeding to 
any part of India, cither by the Overland Route, or by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

By GEORGE PARHUKY, Esq., M.R.A.S, 

Second Edition, 1 Yol. post 8vo., with an entirely New Map, Ib-lce 12s. cloth. 

The press, both of Great Britain and India, have combined in eulogizing the v.Mue 
of Uiis work, t)ut it may only here be needful to quote the following remarks from the 
editorial columns of the Standard- of the lOlh of April, 1843. “ We have elsewhere 
copied from Mr. Parbury's Hand-Book to India and Egypt, an interesting account of tlie 
(Uty of Hydcrttbad. Let us, in aeknowlcdgement of the means aflbrdcd to us to inlorm 
and gratify our readers, say of Mr. Parbury’s work, as we may with liutli, that ii is the 
best Topographical Guide to the countries to which it refers we have ever seen, a most 
iiileresliiig book, independently of Us U)|i^raphical uliliiy, and an almost indispensable 
key to (he late transactions in Central Asia.” 

In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo., Price 32s., cloth. 

With a Large Map by Arrowsmith, and Illustrated with Plates. 

NOTES AND OBSEaVATIONS ON 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS AND MALTA, 

WITH ROME REMARKS ON 

CONSTANTINOPLE AND TURKEY; 

And on the system of Quarantine, os at present conducted. 

By JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.R.SS. L. & E., Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, L. R. 

Dr. Davy’s work deserves to be bought as well as perused, so carefully, completel; 
and expensively has it been got up. Wc hope that the consciousness of having dischai^et 
such an important <iuly will not be the only result of his long labour, but that the perl 
will prove as remunerative as it ought to be.”— Westminster Review. 

“ There probably is not another work in our language in which so ample and substan 
tiaUy useful an account is g^ven of the Ionian Islands as is here to be found. There ca 



SMITB, EXASB AXU CO^ COBBBZIA. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN AEMY AND NAVY LIST. 

By Major JAAIES FAGAN, of the Bengal Army. 

To be published on the 1st January, 1845. 

lis work will rxintain a Memoir of the War, and other Public Services of every Euro- 
(Mlicer in the Indian Army and Navy, including Uiusc on the Retired List, and in the 
cal and other Public Departments of Indian the whole brought down to the time of 
ication. 

render this national work as perfect as [lossible, the compiler retiiiests that his 
ler ollicers will favour him with a ct»mpleic record of (heir services as early as may Ik* 
irnieiil, addresse«l to him (frije) at the Publisher’s, where Subscribers’ Names will 
reived, and a delailtMl Pios|M*elus of the work may be procured. 

’ As it cannot he expeclt'ii that the compiler woulil undertake the very heavy expenses 
iling s(i<‘h a puhlicviliun without being secured against loss, it is su;%ostcd that all 
are interesletl in the work will trt once forward l!u*ir Names as Subscribers, 
le price to Subscribers in Europe will be One <5l’Imea, payable on delivery. 


IE I’OIIEIGN ANl) COLOmAL QUAETEBLY EEVIEW. 

[n d(‘my 8vo., price (is. 

is Bcvi<>w lias been established hy a highly iniluenlial Literary and Mercantile Pro- 
irv, iitidcr the Mij»erlnt«*ndcnce of the late Etlilor of the Fon'ign Quarterly Uevhuv, 
tas already obtained <leservi‘d reputation, both for the vigotir and information of its 
b‘s—several .if w inch have bccti publicly allributed to Members of ourtiovernment— 
or ilie priority at»d aecuracy of its Foreign Intelligeneo, which is secured througlt the 
■nee of ettiineitl (a»Tespondents in our Gotoiiies and on the Continent. , 

o nature of its l»roprletar\', and the liberal spirit they have determined U|>on pursuing, 
■niinenl and able Contributors they have secured, and the large capital have 
j’kcd, have all conlribulcd to raise this Review to the highest rank among the Con> 
live laterary Periodicals of the day, and have procured for it a popularity and success 
id the most sanguine hopes of its projectors. 


On an Extended Scale of Forty-three by Nineteen Inches. 
Piic^‘, India Proofs, 2/. 2#., Plain Prints, 1/. 5.f. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF 

THE FALLS OF NIAGAEA. 

Etched in the best manner, on Opper, 

By F. C. LEWIS, Esq., Engraver to the Queen. 

From a Drawing made on the spot. 

By CAI*TAI.\ JAMES GRAHAM, 

11. M. 70tb Regiment. 


Just Published, in large 4to. full coloured, and neatly bound, price 18s. 

FEE'S OMNIGEAFH ATLAS OF MODEEN OEOGEAFIIY, 

led from the latest and most authentic sources, and including all the recent Geo¬ 
graphical and Nautical Discoveries thn)ugboul (be World, 
le new and very beautiful mode of producing Maps by means of the Patent Omni- 
is so superior to the old style of engraving, that it cannot fail of commanding a 
J preference, ind(*pen<leul of its very moderate price. The letters in every word, 
T large or small, are so tiniforro in* size, so beautifully distinct, and stand out in such 
?licf, that the eye is never wearied as in Hie old Maps, by tracing (heir contents, or 
: the places reeuired: desiderata of so '■’tuc** co''*‘M5wi'<*’^co I’t;;:'''. 



WORKS PUBXiZSKSD BY 


•^(SLmS 

A COlilPEKlfRNSlVli HISTORY OF THE WOOLLEN TRADE 

From Ihc earliosl Records lo the present Period, oomprisinp the WoolU*n and Worsted 
Manufacliires, and the Natural and Commercial History of Sbuep, wilU the various Breeds, 
and Modes of Management in dilTcrent Countries. 

By JAMKS BISCIIOFF, Esq. 

In Two largo Volumes, 8vo., Illustrated with Plates, Price 1/. 6s. clolh. 

**Mr. Bisclioll'’s work will be found valuable to all persons interested in the subject.” 

“ Mr. BiscliolT lias in these volumes collected a vast mass of curious and valualib? infor- 
motion, ai^ceplable lo readers of varied tastes, even though quite unconne(ded with maim- 
I'aetiin's ami trade. We recomraeml <!V«ry reailer to peruse altenllvely this meritorious 
compilation.—We finally recommend these volumes of Mr. BischolTs to the careful con¬ 
sideration of all those inlereslod in the subjects of which they treat.”— 


A COirPEEIIEMYE HISTOE^ OF THE ffiOX TEADE, 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 

From the earliest Bccords to the present Time. With an Appendix, containing Onicial 
Tables, and other public Documents. 

By HAURY SCRIVENDU, Kwp, Blaeiiavon. 

In One Volume Demy 8vo. Price 15s. cloth. 

“ Mr. Scrlvenor’s History is written with elaborate research ami anxious care, and goes 
ii^^o and exhausts (he entire subject; it contains numerous facts full of iiilcresl to coiiHiiori 
readers.”— Tait’s Mauazwe. 


In Pest Octavo, Price 5s. bound. 

NAIUIATIVE OF A RESIDENCE ON 

'J'llE MOSQUITO SEOEI'], 

During the Years 18i0, and 1811; 

Describing the Native Tribes, Climate, Natural Productions, Arc. Ac. Ac. with some 
account of the British Settlement at Black River; the islands of Bunacca, and Roalan, the 
Port of Truxilio; and of the Trade w ith llie C«'ntral Americans. 

By THOMAS YOUNG, Esq. 
lUusirated by Engravings. 

“This volume may be considered .!*» conveying the best and latest information. The 
author .ippears throughout the Narrative lo speak with truth and candour.”—L it. Gaz. 

“ Everything Is lji»ld with the freshness of an ardent tempi'ramciit delighted with the 
novelty of the portion in which he is thrown, and the beauties of nature which surround 
him.”— Weekly Ciirumcle. 


Royal 8vo., Price 1/. 11^. 6rf. cloth. 

THE BEITISH MEECHANT’S ASSISTANT. 

Containing ' 

P.4RT I.—Tables of Simple Interest at 3, 3§, i, and 5 per cent. 

PART II.—Tables showing the Interest on Exchequer Bills at IJrf., l|rf., 2rf., 2|., 

dd.i 3|r/., and 34(/. per cent, per diem. 

PART III.—Tables for Ascertaining the Value of every description of English and Foreign 
Slock. —Also the Amount of Brokerage, Commission, Freight, Marine, and 
Other Insurance, at every rale per cent., Ate. Aic. &c. 



SMITH, BXiDSa AHO CO., CORNHIXtli. 


A FAMILIAR KXPL.\NATION OF 
THE NATURE, ADVANTAGES, AND IMPORTANCE OP 

ASSUEANCES UPON LIVKS, 

;(* various Purposes to wlurh they may l>o usefully Applied: itieludin;; also a par- 
Ae<'4Mml of the routine re(|uireti for Eirectiiif? a l*oliey; and of the ditVerenl systems 
Assuramu! now in use, the Piinviples, Terms, and Tables of Seventy London 
nee Otliees, &c. 

By LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. 

In Post 8vo., Price 7s. cloth. 

lerc are no technicalities ill Mr. PoiMM’k’s work to prevent its being useful (o all; 
ase, therefore, who an^ likely to have r<Ma>urs«‘ to Life Insurance will do wisely in 
dug this familiar explanation of itsjialure and advantages.”— Globe. 


EiUtion, demy 8vo., price l^s. cloth, Bevised throughout, with many additions and 
corrections, by the Author, and illustrated witli Plates. 


XATIIIII'] AND rilOPKKTIKS OP THE KUGAll CANE; 


With Practical Directions hir the Improvement of Us Culture, 
and the Manufacture of its Products. 


hich is adiled an additional Chapter on the Manufacture of Sugar from Beet-root. 
By GEtmCI': KICIIAKDSGM IHIRTEB, F.ll.S., 

CotTosponding M<‘(nher of the Institute of, France. 

By the same Author, 

In Deray 8vo., with 45 Botanical Plates, Price 21s. 

THE TEOriCAL AOilUCUETUlUST: 

'tical Treatise on the Cultivation ami Management of various Proiluclions suited to 
ropieal Climates, and capable of advantageous production in our Colonies, A-c. 
cs(^ two valuable volumes ojicn to colonial l esidcnls such a mine of hitherto conn-.ilrd 
, that ev(‘ry proprii'lor, emigrant, or person inltu'esled in tin; siicitessofan emigrant 
, ought to procure a copy as (heir surest guide to fortune.”— Scotsman. 


Price 6s. liound in cloth. 

CLEAIENT'S CUSTOMS GUIDE. 

ised and Corrected up to the time of the closing of the last Session of Parliament. 
Also, price 2s. cloth. 

CLEMENT'S CUSTOMS POCKET MANUM. 

Made up lo the same iieriud. 


Price 2s. Gd. bound in cloth. 

CEOSBY PLAGE, 

bed in a Lecture on its Antiquities and Beminisetmees delivered in the Great Hall 
on (he evening of Friday, August oth, I8i2. 

By the Rev. CIIAIU.KS MACKENZIE, A.M., 
of gi ^';^^oos.?ule., and Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
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W®ISISSo 

MADEIRA. LISBON, &c. 

THE INVALID’S GUIDE TO MADEIEA; 

With a Description of Tenoriffc, Lislwn, Cinira, and Mnfra, and a Vocabulary of the 
VurlUKuese and English Langnag<;s. 

By WIliUAM WHITE COOPEK, M.lt.C.S., Surgeon to llic lion. Artillery Company. 
In t VoU, fcp. 8vo., Price is. cloth gilt. 

"There has recenlly been published a small work by Mr. Cooper, which may be con¬ 
sulted with advantage."—Sin James Clark on Climate. 


MEDICAL GUIDE FOE MOTHEES, 

In Pregnancy, Accouchement, Suckling, Weaning, Ac., and in most of the important 
Diseases of Chiidreu. 

Second Edition, enlai^'ed. 

By J. R. HANCORN, Member of the Royal College of Sui^eons, &c. 

Foolscap 8vo., Price 5s. tdoth. 

An Abridged Edition, just pul>lishcd. Price Is. 


Motfts is Sarai Ibtitftnes. 'loto ©Ilfs. 

Author of "'The Women of England,” Ac. 

PICTUEES OF PEIVATE LIFE; 

First Skriks. 

Containing “An Apology for Fiction;” “The Hall and the Collage;” “Ellen Eskilale;” 
“The Curate’s Widowand Marriage as it may be.” 

Uniform with the ahovct the iSeconrf SerieHy comprising 

“ BIISAig'THB.OPY,” ANS “THE PAXES OF PEBASXSrC." 

The Third Series, coulains a highiy interesting naiTalive, under the tide ot 

"PB.ETEH'SXOlTl 

OB, THE FALLACIES OF FEMALE EDUCATION.” 

The Volumes may be purchased separately, cacli 
Beautifully illustrated, Price 7$. Cd., cloih extra; or 10s. 6d. clcganily bound in morocco. 

“The aim of the writer is evidently to instruct as well as amuse, by offering these 
admirable sketches as beacons to warn the young, especially of her own sex, against the 
errors which have shipwrecked the happiness of so many.”— (iiiNTLEMAN’s Magazine. 


THE PEOGEESS OF CEEATIOJI, 

CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE EARTH, 

An interesting and useful work for young People. 

By MARY ROBERTS, Author of “Annals ot My Village,” &c. &c. 

In small 8vo., beautifully illustrated, Price 7s. in fancy cloth. 

“ We have seldom met with a work, in which instruction and entertainment arc more 
happily blended.”— -Times. 

“This beautiful volume forms an inslrucUve eoUection of ^riking facts, interspersed 
with amiable relleclions.”— Spectator. 
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A RATIONAL AND COMPLETE SYSTEM OF DDAVING. 

Jnsl Published, in Demy 8vo., with lUustralions. 

THK SCIENCE OF DBAWINCt SIMPLIFIED; 

OR, THE ELEMENTS OF FORM ACCURATELY DEMONSTRATED BV MODELS. 

By WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, Esq. 

The Book and com]ilele series of Models are eonlaint'd in a portable cabincl box, botind 
as a library volume, I^rici^ 2 Guint'as. 

“The sreat ulillly of models in leaching Drawing by conveying that perfecl knowledge 
of perspective hilherlo so diflicuU to comprehend, yel so neeessiiry to alUiin, is now 
proved Jicyond doubt. lhi|iils, young or old, taught on this admirable system arc enabled 
to draw from nature with ail that iidelily mid pleasing elfect which characterized the old 
Ts and the most taleiiled of the inodi'rn schwd; gifts Iiilherlo allained by a limited 
her y(‘ars of persevering and most iqixious study. We eannot, llu*refore, loo foreildy 
amend this excellent system to all desirous of attaining a thorough knowledge of 
aluable accomplishuienl.’'— London Rkvibw. 


In demy 8vo., Price 7s. 

SCGGESTIONS FOE THE IMPfiOVEMENT OF OUE TOWNS 


AND HOUSES. 


By T. J. MASLEN, Esq. 

“Every lamled proprietor, areliileid, house-huilder, and landlord, ought to possess^a 
eo|)y <tf this excellent work, and to study ilsvaliiiible conUuils before plautiing the structure 
of a new building, however small or extensive.”— London Rbvibw. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE 

CAUSES AND MODES OF THE WEALTH OF INDIVIDUALS ; 

OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF TRADE AND SPECULATION 

EXFLAINBO. 

By THOMAS CORBET, Esq. 

Post 8vo., Price 6s., cloth. 

“ Mr. Corhet deserves our best llianks for laying down so clearly and, methodically his 
ideas oil a subject of such vast importance.”— Nbw Monthly Maoazinl. 

OUTLINES OF NAVAL EOUTINE; 

Being a Concisi; and Complete Manual in Filling, Ke-Glting, Quartering, Stationing, 
making and shortening Sail, Heaving down. Rigging Shears, and, in short, performing all 
the ordinary duties of a Maii>of'War, according to the best practice. 

By Lieutenant ALEXANDER D. FORDVCE, R.N. 

In Royal 8vo., Price 1(^. 6d. boards. 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGILNETS: 

An Historical Narrative, illustrating some of the Public Events ami Domestic and 
Ecclesiastical Manners of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

' Third Edition, in 1 Vol. fcp. Svo., l»rie^ 78. 6d. cloth Ixwrds. 

“ This is a work that must make its way into a permanent place in our literature. The 
quaintness of its language, the touching simplicity of its descriptions and diali^es, and 
the reverential spirit of love which breathes through it, wilt insure it a welcome reception 
amongst all readers of refined taste and discernment.”— Atlas. 
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GRESHAM PRIZE ESSAYS. 

ESSAY ON THE 

LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS OF OFFA, KING OF MEECIA, 

A.D. 753-7H4, 

By tlio Bet. IIENUY MACKENZIK, W.A, 

III 8vo., Price 3s. fnl. in clolh, gill leaves. 

“ A very scholarly coin|)Osi(ion, displaying much research and infurmalion respecting 
the Anglo-Saxon inslitullons.”— Spectator. 

PiiizB Essay, 1840. 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF LITEEATUKE 

TO THE 

MOTIIEES OF ENGLAND. 

ByCAItOIJNE A. IIALSTEO. 

In 1 Volume Post 8vo., Price 5s., neally bound in cloth. 

“The object of (he writer has been to show (he services rendered by (he mothers of 
England to. religion and (he state, and to science and learning giMierally; and (he examples 
adduced display considerable knowledge and research, and are always happily selected and 
placed in (he most attractive point of view.”— Britanma. 


TEE LIFE OF MAEGAEET EEAUEOET, 

COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND DERBY, 

AND MOTHER OF KING HENRY THE SEVENTH, 

Foundress of Christ’s and of St. John’s Collegi.^ Oxford; 

Being the Historical Memoir for which the Honorary Premium was awarded by the 
Directors of the Gresham Commemorulion, Crosby Hall. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of “Investigation,” &c. 

In 1 Vol. Demy 8vo., with a Portrait, Price tfe. 

“ This work cannot fail of succcs.s. The subject is deeply interesting, and has been 
hitherto almost unexplored. The style is chaste and correct, and it has high claims to 
popularity wide and ’permanent. On many topics the authoress has accumulated some 
valuable historical details from sources which have not hitherto been consulted, and has 
thus cximpihHl a work which, if not entitled to rank amongst the * curiosities of literature,’ 
is at least one of the most interesting and inslrucliw books of the season.”— ^Atlas. 


INVESTIGATION; 

OR, TRAVELS IN THE BOUDOIR. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of " The Life of Mai^aret Boanforl,” &c. 4c. 
Small 8vo., with hig^ly-linished Plates, 7s. in embossed cloth. 

This is an elegantly-written and higlily-inslruclive work for young people, in which a 
general knowledge of various interesting topics, connected with every-day life, is presented 
to the youthful mind in an attractive and amusing form. i 
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STANFIELD’S COAST SCENERY; 

COMPHISINO 

k SERIES OF 40 PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 

From Original Drawingij takon expressly for this publication, 

By CLARKSON STANFIELD, Kstp, It.A. 

This work is piihtished in sup(‘r-royal Kvo., conlatuing hoautifully'nnished Line En< 
gra^iMf's, ))y the iiiosl ('ininent Artists, accoiniianied by highly irilercsliiig topographical 
deseriptioits, forming altogether one of the most S|dendid works of the kind whieli has 
ever appeart'd, and niuy now be had, done up in appix)|)rialu and eleganl morocco biinling. 
I’rice ;iis. Od. 

“It seems almost a sin against patriotism, as well as gowl taste, not to possess oneself 
of a work so peeiiliarly national, ainl so "exceedingly b(‘aolilid.”—.>lKTnoi*oi.iT\N. 

“Amidst the unniimlKTcd einbellishmeiits fi)r lliu "iraning-nxMii table, or (he [Hvrlfolio, 
whiidi are now brought within the reach of every <uie, the dillicully is to know what is 
the most worthy of our etioice. As direc.tors, though in humtile s|>liere, of the pulilic 
taste, we woidd wi>h, as opporliinily oilers, to |>oint out those works of art which deserve 
peeiiliarly the public patronage. Witli this feeling we iniroduee the work now before us, 
assured ihal the admirers of coast, scenery—and who is not?—will he graiilie«l willi these 
excpji^ite engravings of subjects taken from both sides of the Rrilish Cliaimel.*’ 

llAMPSiUKU iNIlEPKMILM. 


TllJi BYllON GATJ.KIIY: 

A series of ‘JO Historical Embcllishnienls to illustrate the l*oi‘lical Works of Lord Byron; 
beautifully engraved from Drawings and Paintings by the most celehraled Artist-, iiml 
adapleil hy their si/c and evfxdlence to bind up with and embellish every edition published 
ill England of Lord Bvron’s Wokks, and also the various sizes and editions published 
in France, <iermany, and America; ani|ile directions being given for placing them in the 
ns[M‘cii\e editions. Elegantly iMiund iu morocco, Price i/. 15s., Firming a splendid 
Ornament for the Drawing-Room Tabic. 

“ Adequately to ileseribe the delicate beauty of these splendkl plates does not appear to 
lie within tin* power of language. There is not an admirer of the works of the departed 
noble poet who can feel salislied that he has a perfect edition of them, unless the * llvroii 
Gallery’ be altac.hed to it. There is no instance in which excellence in poetry and the 
arts arc so admirably combined.”—I mphrial Mai; * 


III a neat Portfolio, containing 5 Engravings, I’l inches by 10, with Descriptive Lelterpres.s, 

Deaicatrli. bg UltrraissiDU, to fHaieBls. 

T[[R OElENm PORTFOLIO: 

Being a Si*rics of llluslralions of (he Scenery, Anlniuitios, Architecture*, Manners, Ois- 
lumes, &c. of (he Kasl. From original Sketch(*s in the colleelions of l/>rd William 
Beiilinrk, K.C.R., Captain R. M. Grindlay, Lady Wilmot ilorlon. Sir iletiry Wiilock, 
K.L.S., Thomas Bacon, Es(j., James Baillie Fraser, Ksip, and other travellers. The 
Literary (fl'parlinenl of (he work under the snperinlendeiice of IJuuace II. Wilsun, Esq., 
M..\. F.R.S. Ac. &c. In Parts, Price U. Is. each. 

The object of this undertaking is to supply what has long been felt to be a desideratum; 
namely, (iraphic Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, Eos- 
tunjes, Ac. of the East, which, as (he theatre of so many brilliant military a<‘.hievenienls, 
‘and such extensive commercial eulerprize, is daily increasing iu interest with the 
British Public. 

The Drawings for the Work arc made by the first Artists in the Kingdom, from the 
oriynal sketches, taken on the spot. ^ 
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*** Jn order to secure to science the full ailvantage of Discoveries in Natural 
History^ the J^ords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury have been pleased to 
make a liberal grant of money towards defraying part of the expenses of the fol¬ 
lowing important publications. They havcy in. consecpience, been undertaken 
on a scale worthy of the high patronage thus received^ and are offered to the public 
at a muck lower price than would otherwise have been possible. 

1. 

By llie AiiHiori(y of Ihc Lords Commissioners of (ho Admiralty. 

Now Pnblishing in Royal Quarlo Paris, Price 10s. each, wilh beautifully Coloured 
Plates. 

THE ZOOLOGY OE THE YOYAGE OE II.M.S. SULEHUE, 

Under the Command of 

CAPTAIN Sin EDWARD RKLCIIKK, R.N., C.B., F.R.fi.S., &c. 

Edited and Suporinlended by KIClIAItl) BIUNSLEV HINDS, Esq., 

Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. 

The extensive and protracted Voyage of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Sulphur,” having been prodne- 
live of many new and valuable additions to Natural Hislorv, a mniiher of wbieh are of con- 
siderable scientillc interest, it has been deleriiiitu^l to publish them in a coileeted form, wilh 
illustrations of such as are hitherto new or utiligtmsi. Th(‘ collection has hn-n assembled 
fruiii a voriely of countries, enihraced within the limits of a voyage prosecuted along the 
shores of North and Sitiith Anierica, among the Islands of the Pacilic and Indian Oceans, 
a,*id in the circumnavigation of (he globe. In many of these, no donbi, the industry 
and research of previous .navigators may have left no very proiniiicut ohjeels unobserved, 
yet in others there will for some lime remain abundant scope, fur the Naturalist. Among 
the countries visited by tin* “Sulphur,” and which in the present slate of science are 
invested with more parlic.ular inlert'sl, m.ay he nienlhuietl the (^aliforiiias, Olumhia River, 
the Northwest csiasi of America, (he Feejee Oroiip (a {KuTion of the Friendly Islands,) 
New Zealand, New Ireland, New Cuinea, China, and Madagascar. 

Animated by a devotion to si'ieiiee, the following genllcmcn have liberally engaged to 
undertake those departments with which raeh respectively is lu'sl. ae(|uainled. Tlie 
Mammalia will thus be descrihedliy Mr. J. K. Cray ; birds, by Mr. (iontd; Fish, by Dr. 
Richardson j Crustacea, by Mr. Bell; Shells, hy Mr. Hinds; Radiala, hy Mr. J. E. Cray. 

PI.AN OP PrRI.ir.ATiON. 

I. The w'orV will extend to about Twelve Parts^ one of which will appear on the 1st 
of every third Month. 

II. The Parts will he published at the uniform price of 'Ten Shilling.-}, and it Is in¬ 
tended that each department shall, as far as possible, he complete in itsvMf. 

Three Parts of this Work are now published, Parts 1 and i containing Mammalia, by 
* Mr. J. E. Cray, and Part 3, Birds, by Mr. Gould. 

2 . 

In Royal 4to. Parts, Price 10s. and 12s. each, ■ - ntaming on an average Ten beautifully 
Coloured Engravings, wilh descriptive Letterpress, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE ZOOLOGY OE SOUTH AFEICA: • 

Comprising Figures of all the new species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, 
obtained during the Expedition lilted out hy “The Cape of GihmJ Hope Association fur 
exploring (Central Afriea,” in the years 1834, 183i>, and 1836, wilh Letterpress Descrip¬ 
tions, tutd a Summary of African Zoology. 

By ANDREW SMITH, H.D., Surgeon to the Forces, and Director of the Expedition. 

The whole of the Plates arc engraved in the highest style of Art, from the Original 
Drawings taken expressly for this work, and beautifully coloured after Nature. 

19 Paris are now published. 
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. w®siES. 

Uniform with ike precedhitf. 

THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEACLE, 

DNDEH THE COMMAND OE CAPTAIN FITZROY, R.N. 

DURING THE YEARS 1832 to 1830. 

Edited and superintended by CIIAHLES DAKWIN, Esq., M.A. F.U.S. Sec. U.S. 
Naliiralisl to the Kxpedilion. 

Comprising highly-finished represenlatloiis of Iho most novel and interesting objects in 
Natural llislury, coliecleil during the voyage of the Ileagle, willi deseriplivo Letterpress, 
and a general Sketch of the /oology of the Southern Part of South America. 

Figures are givim of many s|HMues of animals liilherlo unknown or hut imi>erfeelly 
deseriheil, together with an account of their habits, ranges, and places of habitation. 

The collections were ehlelly made in the provinces bordering on the Uio Plalti, in 
Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, Ticrra del Faego, Chili, and the Calapagos Archiptdagu 
in the Pacific. 

THIS WOKK IS NOW COMPLETE, 

And may he had m sewed Purls, Price 8/. ir».v., or in half russiu or cloth binding, at a small 
addition to the price. 

Nos. 1, 7, 8, and 13. N'os. 3, 6, ft, II, and i5. 

Ft )SSI L M A M M AIJ A. IH R l)S. 


Ry Uii'hard Owen, Estp, F.U.S., 
Prof(‘ssor of Anatomy and Physiology to 
the Rovat College of Surgeons, Ixmdon. 

With a tieological Introduction, 

By Charles Darwin, Esip, M.A., F.R.S. 
This Division of the Work complete, 
Price I/. 10s. 

Nos. 2, 4, and 10. 
MAMMAI.IA. 

By (i(*orge R. Waterhouse, Esq., 
Curator of the Zoological Society of 
London, litC. 

This Division of the Work complete, 
Price il. 18s. 


By .lohii Gould, Esq., F.L.S. 

W'ilh a Notice of their Habits di Ranges, 
By Charli‘S Darwin, Esip, M.A., F.R.S. 
'I'his Division of the Work comphj|<‘, 

, Price 2/. las. 

Nos. 12, 14, 10, ami 17. 

FISH. 

By the Rev. Lwmard Jonyns, M.A., F.R.S. 
This Division of lie Work complete, 
Price 1/. 14. 

No. 18, 1». 
REPTILES. 

By Thomas Bell,Ksq.^f'.U.S.,F.L.S.,fiiC. 
This Div inion of the Work complete, 
Price 18s. 


WITH THE APPROVAL OP THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER 
MAJESTY'S TREASURY. 

OEOLOaiCAL OISSliliVATIONS 

MADE DURING THE VOYAGE OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIP BEAGLE, 
Under the Command of Captain FitzRoy, R.N. 

Part I.— (Just Published) ON CORAL FORMATIONS. 

# By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Sec. G.S., &c. 

In t Vol. 8vo., Illustrated with Plates and Wood-cuts, Price 15s. bound in cloth. 
Preportnp' for Publication, 

Part II.—ON THE VOLCANIC ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC AND 
> PACIFIC OCEANS, 

Together with a brief Notice of the Geology of the Cape of Good Hope and of part of 
Australia. 

Part III.—ON THE GEOLOGY OP SOUTH AMERICA. . 



WORKS PUBIZSHSD 8T 


« 

THE.ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
' SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

THE LIFE AND COLLECTED 

WOEES OF SIB HUMPHEY EATY, BAET. 

FOREIGN ASSOCIATE OF THE INSTITUTE OF FEANCEi SCQ. 

Edited by bis Itrolhcr, JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 

Now complclc, in 9 Vols. post 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. each, in ciolh binding. 


Contentg of Volumro;—solli oeparatelp. 

VOL. I.« 

THE LIFE OF SIR H. DAVY, WITH A PORTRAIT. 

“This biography is admirably written—correct details, full of instruction, and amusing 
throughout.”—L ondon Ukviuw. 


VOL. II. 

THE WHOLE OF Sia H. DAVY'S EARLY MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 
• From 1799 to 1805; 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, AND OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON 
*■ CHEMISTRY DELIVERED IN 1802 AND 1804. 


VOL. III. 

RESEARCHES ON NITROUS OXIDE, 

AND THE COMBINATION OF OXYCEN AND AZOTE; AND ON THE RESPI¬ 
RATION OF NITROUS OXIDE AND OTHER GASES. 


VOL. IV. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

WITH TWBLVB PLATltS OF CHEMICAL A PPARAXUS. 

VOLS. V. AND VI. 

BAKERIAN LECTURES, 

AND OTHER PAPERS IN PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, AND JOURNAL 
OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. With sumebous ENGRAriMas. 

VOLS. vn. AND viir. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
DISCOURSES DELIVERED BEFORE THF. ROYAL SOCIETY, MISCELLANEOUS 
LECTURES. AND EXTRACTS FROM LECTURES. With many Plates. 

VOL. IX. 

SALMONIA, AND CONSOLATION IN TRAVEL. 

*,* This new and uniform edition of the Writings of Sir Humphry Davy embraces the 
whole of his If^or&s, during the space of thirty years (1799 to 18^9), a period memo¬ 
rable in the History of Chemistry', and made so, in no uoall degree, by his own Discoveries, 
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HESEAEGIIES, PnYSlOLOGICAL AXD ANATOMICAL. 

By JOHN HAVY, M.D., F.H.SS. L. & K., &c. 
llluslralct! by nuniorous Knfjravings. 

The princip.'il siihjecis Irealeil of are Animal Kl<Tlrici(y; — Animal Heat; — Ihc Tem¬ 
perature of dilforcnt Animals; — Pneumolhorax in ronnexion with (he Ahsorption of 
Oases by Serous and Mucous Membranes; — Ihe Properties of (he lUotHl i«i lli'allhand 
Disease; — (he Propor(ies of dilTerenl Animal Textures;—(he Putrefaelive Process;—(he 
Preservation of Anatomical Preparalions;—Ihe ICirecIs of iIm; Pois<in of cerlaln Serpcnls; 
—the Slruclure of (he Heart of Badachi.in Animats, &:c. &c. 

In 2 Vols. 8vo., Price 80s. bound in cloth. 

“The subjects (rcaled by Ihe author ar# exiremely numerous and inlercstinfj; several 
ru'w fads in Ihe pliysiolo^'y of animals are brou^lit fuiNvanl, ami si>ine curious ami in- 
strucUve experiments are explained and illusirated with remarkalde Icliciiy.” 

MoM'IILY ClIKOMCI.Ii. 

“This work is wrilten with a clearness and simplicity which renders i(s scicniific 
details readily cumprehensihle.”— Hkkam). 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 

TllANSACTJONS OF THK AJKTI^OJIOLOOICAL SOCIETY’ 

OF LONDON. 


lUuslralcd by a Synoptical Chart and numerous Diagrams. 

Royjil 8vo., Price %l. 2s. 

The first pap«T in (he volume, entillod 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING METKOIIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON LAND 
OR AT SKA, 

By R. C. WOODS, Ksq. 

May be purchased separately, Pi lce 2s. 6d. 




A HISTOEY OF UFPEE AXD LOWEE OAUFOENIA, 

From (heir first Discovery to the Present Time; comprising an Aee(mnt of (he CUn)al(‘, 
Soil, Natural IVoiluclioiis, Agriculture, Commeree, Ac.; a lull View uf the Missiuiiury 
Establishments, and condition of the Free and Dumeslicaled Indians. 

By ALEXANDER FORBES, Esq. 

With an A{>iK;ndix relating to Steam Navigation in the Pacific. 

.^Ip 1 Volume, demy 8vo., with a New Map by Arrowsiniih, Plans of (be Harbour, and 
X y numerous Engravings, Price I is. 

“This is a very interesting and iro|K>rtant work, and will make the public well ac¬ 
quainted with an extensive country known to Europe nearly three hundrni years, yet its 
histpry, till the ap;>euraucc of this volume, has been nearly a blank.”— Svndav Tixieb., 
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. . CHINA OPENED; 

Or, a Display of (ho Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manufactures, Com- 
merw, Utcraluro, Keligion, Jurlsprudcnre, &c. of the Chinese Kmpirc. 

Ity the llev. CIIAKCES (JUTZLAFF. Rcviseil liy the Bcv. Andbkw Rked, D.D. 

In 2 Vols., Ptwt 8vo., wiih a New Map of the Chinese Empire, Ih-icc 1/. 4.y. cloth boards. 

“We obtain from these volumes mor(j information of a ]>raeiieal kind than from any 
other putdiealion; a closer view of the Domestic life of the Chinese — of the public 
inslilulions—Ihi^ maiuifacliires—natural resoiirees—and lileraliire. The viork in fact is 
full of inforniiiiion, ^'alheivd with (lili{j^>nce, and fairly leaves the Euglish reader without 
any excuse for ignorance on the subject.”—An.vs. 

“ This is by far thi! m«)Sl interesting, complete, and valuable account of the Chinese 
Empire that has yet been published.”— Sun. < 


Also by the same Author, 
A HISTORY OF 


THE CHINESE EMEJCI'l, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Com|)rlsing a Retrospect of the Foreign Intercourse and Trade with China. 
Illuslraled liy a New ami (’.orreeled Map of the Ivtnpire. 


^ In 2 >’(>ls., demy 8vo. bds., Price 2Ss. 

“We cordially rerommhnil this CAiM'edingly Interesting account of this very interesting 
lUHinlry.”—C omkin Ukvihw. 

“ Mr. (lUlzlalT has evidently combined industry with talent in |iroilueing Ibis work, 
which far excee<ls in inlbrniatioii, research, and apparent \cracil\, any tiling we have 
before seen coiieeriuiig Ibis curious .and singular nation.”—CoxnoN Nkws. 


A NARRATIVE OF 

TWO EXl’EDTTIONS INTO THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA, 

(iiiderlaketi' by ('.aptain ClIAItl.KS STI'KT, of the dOlh lt<'gimenl, by order of the 
Colonial tiuvermnent to ascertain the Nature of the C.oiintry to the W'est and 
North-west of the Colony of Ni?w South Wales. 

Second Edition, 2 Volumes 8^o., Price 2S>. illustrated with a large Map of Australia, by 
Arrimsniilh ; ('.harts, Fossils, i.andscapes, and beaulifiitly eotuurod Philos of Birds, &'c. 
“We h<'artily recommend these volumes to puhlic nolita*. They are full of interest, 
well and modestly v^ritleu, eand'tilly illustrated, ami. on the whole, make us better ac¬ 
quainted will) the interior of Austiidia and it.s nalo tribes, lliau any other work we have 
met with.”— Athkn.kum. 


AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE SETTLEMENTS OF THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY, 

From Personal Observations during a residence Ibcrc. 

By the Hon. HENRY WILLUM PETRE. 

Ill Demy 8vo., with a Map and Plates. Fifth Edition. Price 3s. cloth. 

“ This is a valuable conlrihulion to our sources of information respecting New Zealand, 
and the best proof of the Author’s very favourable opiuion of tbe country, is his making 
immediate arrangements to return there as a Colonist.” 
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NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AUSTEALIA, AND NEW SOUTH 
WALES: 

A R«(^or(l of rccfiU Travels in (hese Colonies, with espeelal referenec to Emigration, ami 
(he advanUtgeous emidoymcnt of Lahour amt Ca(iilal. 

Ily H. G. JAMESON, Es)|. 

Post 8vo., Price 8s. clolli, ^illi Maps and Plates. 

‘‘Mr. Jameson is an inlelligenl and un]>rojudiced obs<'rver, and has made good use of 
his facuUies.”~SPECTATOR. 


In Demy ^vo., price 3 s. cloth. 

The History of the 

TRANSACTIONS, WARS, AND COMMERCE 

(Carried on Indwecn 

EUSSIA AND CJIINA, 

From the earliest |H*rioil. M'iih an Account i>f the (^ornpiest of Siberia, and of the 
present policy of the Itnssian and Chinese (hnernmenls. 

Translated from the itnssian of G. F. Mn.i.Kn, and of P. 8. Pallas, llishiriograpber 
and Counsellor of Uus>i<i. 

‘‘Every line of this publication is a valuable eontribntioi^ to our arcpjaintance «,1th 
matters of niiicli eoiuuiei'cial and national consequence, and of N\hicU ^e know Car loo 
little.” l.iii:;RAnY Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF THE 

RUSSIAN CA5IPA1GN OF USIl IN FiiANOR. 

Translated from the thiginal of A. Mikiiaii.ofsk-Damlefskv, Aide-Ue-(>amp and 
Piivalc Secretary of the late. Emperor Alexander. 

Illustrated by Plans of Ibc Operations of the Army, and of the Scat of War. 

In 1 Vol. Hvo., Price 1 is. cloth. 

“A work of this desortplion, which contribulis new dal.a for the Milimry llt«lory of the 
age, cannot fail of proving acceptahle. to the public, ft is written by a well-known 
Uussiai) General; anil the details, wc fed sure, are as correct as they are iiiterestiiig.” 

LMtei> Se«vu:f. Gazette. 

“Although the military operations of the invasion of Franct; have been before nar¬ 
rated by numerous eye-witnesses, still there is much new and inleresting mattcf in the 
present history.”— Naval and Hii.itarv Gazette. 




THE JUYENILE MISCELLANY OE AAIUSEAIENT AND 
INSTRUCTION. 


niustraled by numerous Plates and Wood Cuts. 

Foolscap 8vo., Price 63. cloth. 

»“Filled wiUi amusement and instruction as its title indicates.” Court Journal. 
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• A VALUABLE AND INSTIIUCTIVE PBESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 

THE PiVEENT’S CABINET OF AMUSEMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION. 

In C neatly honn*! Vols., Price 3 s. fid. each. 

Each volume of this useful and iiisIrucUvc lillle work comprises a variety of Information 
on dilfcrent. siibjoc.ls—Natural History, lljoj?raphy. Travels, &c.; Tales, original and 
sei(M;led; and animated Conversations on the olijiuMs that daily surround young people. 

The various tales and subjects are illusiralod with Woodcuts. Each volume is complete 
in itself, and may be purchased separately. 

“Every iKirenl at all interested in his chililren must have fell the dilllculty of providing 
suitable reading for lliem in their hours of amustunent. This little Mork presents these 
advantages in a eotisidorable degree, as it contains Just liial desm|)lion of reading which 
will be benelicial to young children."— Qdartkiii.y Juuh.nai, of Education. 

By the same Author, 

LITTLE STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR PRINTING-PRESS. 

Iloyal l8mo., Price 2 $. fid. neatly bound in cloth. 

“A very nice lillle bmik for children. The author has evidently been familiar with 
children, and brought bims<‘lf to understand their I'eeliiigs. No cbihi's book that we have 
ever seen has Iieen so admirably levelled at their capadtios as this admirably written lillle 
b<M)k."—W eekly Eiikunicle. 


THE RELIGIOUS IHSTORT OF MAN, 

In which ReUgiun and Su|>ersliiion are traced from llicir source. 

By 1 ). IIIOUISON. 

The Ri’cond Edition, enlarged. Foolscap 8vo., Price* Os. cloth. 

How much the contents of this volume rail for the eareful Investigation of every one 
ill seareh of Truth, \iill appear from the following opinions selected from many. 

“The intention of this book is not loss admirable than the manner in which it is 
written. It is most instructive, and the u>ue of its contents is in the highest degree pious, 
willioiil the least liugeof |)uritanisni. The infoniiation it gives on the most ditlicult points 
of bihlival reading render it a valuahle book to all who desire true knowledge."— Ace. 

“Curious, industrious, and learned, and well worthy the alleulion of the public." 

LITEUAKY (iAZETTE. 

“ Hie plan of this book was both extensive and important — embracing an inquiry inl'^ 
the nature of Rev<'lation, anil its inlluence on the opinions and customs of mankind j 
lU'T “ the writer usi's Scripture as an iiilerprelvr," and “slicks to the literal text of the 
six llajs."— Sl’EUTATOR. 

PULPIT JIEGOLLEOTIONS. 

Miscellaneous Sermons preached in the Parish Churi'hof Stoke-upon-Trent, StafT^rdshirc 
By the Rev. Sin WILLIAM DINBAR, Bart., S.C.L. 

Late Curate of the above Parish. 

Demy 8vo., Pi’ice 7 s. doth. 

“The writer show’s ns what are the credentials of a Christian Ministry, by such zealoe* 
and single-minded elTorls as these, to save souls from death, far mure corivineingly thaii 
he would have done by the most elaborate efforts to demonstrate an apostolical succession. 
The sermons are praciicul as well as expeiimcnlal in their tendencies, and extremely 
edifying."— Watchman. » 
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In 1 Vol., p()sl 8vo., Price 8s. clnlh. 

THE CTTRISTTAN'S SUNHAY COMPANION; 

Being Refleeiions in Pn)se an<i Verse on llto Colled, Ppisile and (losjiel, and Proper 
Lessons for caeli Sunday; with a view to their immediato conneciion. 

By Mits. J, A. SARCAM. 

“We cordially recommend (his vohnne as an aecoptahle present to ho made to the 
heads of lamilies, and also an admirahle school hook to he read on Sunday morning In 
s<;h(*lars before proceeding to the Teiii[ile of Cod.”—Ctirncii ami Statk (iAZkttk. 

“The whoh* product ion is eminenth li(le«l to elevate the tone of religious heeling, to 
stnmglhi’n in the minds not only of the rising generation, hut also of the older I'rieuds to 
our venerable ecclesiaslical insli'utioii, senliincnis of lirm atnl fervent alUichmenl to the 
[mre faith and rerornied worsiii]) estahlislu'd in Itiis Protestant country, and lor tliesi' 
reasons especially we recommend it to the perusal of our n'aders.”—N ori'OI.k Ciikon. 


THE immiY oi’ talehEiAT). 

Or, THE KECOUDR OF A HOLY HOME. 

By (he IWv. II. W. EVANS, M.A. 

Twelfth Eilitum, cnlatgt'd, with an illustrative Plate, Pri<'c (>s. neatly hound in cloth; 
or hs. (‘legaiiliy hound in moroeeo. 

“ Ihiivcusally and ronlially tio we recommend this deligltlful volunie. We helieve no 
person eould lead lliis work and not lie the lieller Cor its |>ioiis and t<oiehing lessons. It 
is a |)age taken Iroin lh(‘ hook of lite, and elo(|ueiil with all llu^ inslrue.lion of an excellent 
pattern: it is a coninienlary on the afleelionale warnitig, * lleniemher thy Ocator in the 
days of Ihy vonih.’ We have not for some time seen a work we could so deservedly 
praise, or &o conscieiiliously reeiimmeiul.”—L ithuakv liAZKiTK. 


In t Volume Post 8vo., Priei* 8s. Cd., neatly houmi In cloth. 

A m«T()liY OE THE CJlEIiCTl OF CJIUIST, 

IN A COUUSli OF I.ECTURES. 

By Ihn IlKV. tllAlll.l'.S MACKUNZIK, A.M., 

Vicar of St. Helen’s, BIshopsgalc, and Head Master of Oueen Elizabeth’s (Jfammar School, 
St. (>lavi>’s, Southwark. 

“Although the author is able and earnest, he is not bigoted or intolerant.”—L it. (Jaz. 

“ It is hut an octavo, yet w'ithin its eonvi'nienily compmidions pages it coiilaiiis a re- 
vi T carefully taken of the progress of the Liiiircli of Lhiist, llirough all the [lerils of 
I>crsecuiion, dissent, and heresy, by wlueli a I as lieiui tried as in a furnace, up to its con- 
lirmcd eslabiislimeiil in this country /it the epoch of 1088 .”—IJkualu. 


TilE FAllILY SANCTUARY; 

A FORM OF DOMESTIC DEVOTION FOR EVEItY SABBATH IN THE YEAR J 
CONTAINING 

THE COLLECT OF THE HAY; A POllTION OF SCRIPTURE; 

• AN ORIGINAL PRAYER AND .SEU.MON ; AND THE BENEDICTION. 

In 1 thick VoL, Demy 8vo., Price 1 . 5 s. cloth extra. 

“ A very pious production, and well calculated for reading in religious families.” 

Literauv Gazettk. 
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A BOOK FOR THE BEREAVED. 

( * 

In one thick voL 8vo., price 15 s. 

MORTAL LIFH; 

AND THE STATE OF THE SOUL AFTER DEATH ; 

Conformable lo Uiviiie Bcvelalion, as Interprcled by Ihe ablest Prolcstanl Coinmenlalors, 
and iUMisislenI ^illi Uie i]is<-x>verii;s of science. 

Ilj ALKXA.M>i:it COPLAND, Esq. 

** The work will alTon] in {xtiisjiI, to all sorrowing' relations, Die consolation and diver¬ 
sion of mind of the most, con^'enial Kind. It neither leads the thou^iits to dvsell jKiiiifuily 
on one idea—that, of loss—nor dots it. al(op;ellh'r wilhiiraw the mind from its eoii{<>m|da- 
lion : an efTorl still more painful. Tht' study <d' a work lik<‘ this, on the contrary, whih* it 
ftradiially weans {irief from its melancholy oce.ipation, sn|i]>li(‘s it with th<^ swet'lesl and 
most eh(“erful of all halm—the happy certainly of re-miion, not after tlu' lapse tif vast ages 
of time., but of the instant term of mortal existence.”— Tiikulouic.xl Ueview. 


Foolscap 8vo., Price Gs. 


TflE CHAPEL, THE CHUItClI, AED THE MEETING-HOUSE, 


Considered in their practical influence on Individuals, Society, the Niilion, and Keligion. 

Ily EDWARD (ISLER, Ksq, 

“It would be impossible lo find, in the whole range of onr literature, a work so admira- 
Idy snili'il lo the pr<‘s<nd limes as this invaluable little volume. The searehing lest to 
which Ihe n'speellve systems have been siihmilled is so romplele and convincing, that the 
Work onuhl lo he studied hy e^ery Dissenter and ('.hun-lunan in the Kingdom, particularly 
at the present religious crisis.”— Ciihistian Ri;vikw. 


By the same Author, 

In 1 Vol, Royal 8vo., Price Is. cloth hoards. 

CHUECH AND KING. 

CO MPKISING 

I. THE Clll'RCII AND DISSENT, CONSIDKKED IN THEIR PRACTICAL INFLD- 

KNt'.E, shewing Die Connexion of Constitutional Monarchy with the Church; and 
Ihe Identiiv of the Voluntary Principle with Democracy. 

II . THE ClirKCH ESTAIH.ISHED ON THE RlltLE; or, Ihe DoctrinesandDiscipline 

of Ihe Chnreh shewn in the Older and Connexion of the Yearly Services apiwinted 
fn>m the Scriptnres. 

III. THE CA'I ECHISM EXPL.UNED AND ILl USTR.\TED. In Connexion with these 

appointed Services. 

IV. PSALMS AND HYMNS ON THE SERVK ES AND RITES OF THE CHtUCII. 


Just published, price is., Ihe Sixth Italilion of 

THE AUTOBTOGEAPIir OE A DISSliNTlNG MINISTEE. 

“Our own observation has shown ns the truth of the statement pul forth in this welb 
wrillen e.\jM)Sure of Ihe tyranny lo which the greater |»oriion of Dissenting Ministers an 
e4>mpelted to submit, and (he evils which the destruction of the Eslahlished Church wouK 
bring uihui religion.”— tioiiBT Jocrnai.. 

“ We warmly recommend this most exeellonl work to public notice.”—IlniTisii Mvu. 

“This volume is one which strikes us as being likely to make a considerable stir in tii( 
religious, higii-chureli, and tiissenling world.”—L iterary (iAZETTK. 

“ Their luoile of education at the Coltegesy as they arc (tomitously styled, I 

admir.vbly slmwn up.”— Ediabuhgii Evk.mng Post. 



SMITH, SZ.DEK AUTD CO., COHKHXLK. 
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I TJ[F; LTI'R and travels or the APOSTI.E PAl’I.; 

I <^>tiil»ining, with his cvoiilfiil History, a Description of the past and pirseni Slate of the 
\arioiis Cities and Coiinlries visited |)y him in the eovirsc of his ministry, and of the 
Milliners and Cusloiiis of the People to whom he preached, llhislraled l>y a !\lap. 

“Tliis is one of the most inleresliiif' works we e\or read.”—KniMti non .loravAi,. 

“'I’his is an extremely inlereslini( and illslrm;ti^e volume — one most likely to eiitiasc^ 
the yoiillifiil mind, and to bo reaij with eipiid [ileasure and prolil. We can safely say, 
llial a laiok of this description, more des«>r\iii^’ of a wide |>opiilarily, has not lately been 
produced; and wc heartily wish il e\eiy suceess.”-~UTii:HAiiY iiK/MtrK. 


Sd{il’T[JRi\r STUDIES; 

COMl’IUSING 

TIIK CREATION—TllK CHRISTIAN SCHEME—THU INNER SENSE. 

By the Rev. WII.MAH HIM, TDCKIiR, M.A., Fellow of Kiiifi’s Collej-e, Cambridge. 

In 1 thick Vol., Demy Svo., Price 10s. Od. neatly buiiiid in elolh. 

“This is not a work for ordinary readiTS. The author thinks for himself; and so writes 
that his readers must think loo, or they will not be able to understand him.— lollie 
Siiered volume, as a revelation from (iod, he pays uinforin and entire del'erenee — and the 
|[i(Mighllul and prayerful readiT will soon liiid liiiil he has nul the tliiiikiiigs of a euinmon 
place mind before him.”—MiiTiioinsr M.voazim:. 


In I Vol. small 8vo., Price 7s. cloth boardg, 

THE Lll’E-BOOK OF A LABOURER. 

By a WORKING CLERGYMAN. 

Contents ;—The King’s Heart—I,inks of the Past—Newnham Paddex and Mr. Rliml— 
The Grave of Ryron—The laic Luly Howe —A Fastidious Parish—Bishops and their 
Relatives—Mird Viscount Bronte—M. J. J.—liaud’s (Church Yard—The. Rough Clergyman 
—The Tenuis Ball of Fortune—The Dying Recpiest of the Infidel’s Daughter—The Cle^jy- 
nian Alchemist — What say you to a Gliost Sloiy ? — Midy Huntingdon’s resting Place — 
Arnsby and Robert Hall—The Deserted Prophetess — The Crown l*rince — Ridigion and 
Insanity—Dr. Hawker and Mrs. Jordan, &c. &c. 

“This volume reminds us forcibly of that most delightful of all biographies, ‘The 
Doctor,’ to which indewl it is little if at all inferior.”— Bkitannia. 

“ It is the pious olTering of one w ho may be deemed a |iro[>cr follower in the footsteps 
of that good man, la}gh Kicbmond.”—A ugus. 


• SIX MONTHS OF 

A NEWFOUNDLAND MKSIONAllY’S JOURNAL. 

By the Venerable Archdeacon WIX. 

Second Edition, in 1 Vol. 12nio., Price 4s. (mI. cloth. 

^ “ This is one of the most interesting and atfecting volumes we have ever read.” 

CiiuiSTiAN Remembrancer. 
“ We most earnestly recommend this Journal lo general notice; il is full of inU^rest.” 

• British Magazine. 
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SSSorits S# ttie ISeb. CliarUs B. SCaeler, ftl.a. 

Author op “ May you Like it,” &c. &c. 

1 . 

RUCOEDS OF A GOOD MAX'S LIFE. 

Seventh Edition, In 1 Volume smjill 8vo., Pric-e 7s. neatly hound in doth. 

“We most earnestly recommend this work to llie perusal of all those who desire 
instruction hlended with ainusjcimuit. A spirit ol true piety hreathes Ihrou-jh e\(‘iy payi*; 
and whilst the innocent nuTcalion of the ri’adcr is amply consulted, his inoUves to virtue 
and morality receive uii additional stimulus.”— Mu.ntiily Kkyii^nv. 

Dy the same Author, 

*) 

MONTAGUE; OE, IS THIS EELTGIONP 

A PAGE FKGM'rilE BOOK OF THIS WOIII.I). 

Newr Edition, in Foolsc^ip 8vo., Illustrated, Price (>s. clulh, and !>s. morocco extra. 

“To chrislian parents we rccoimnoml the work, as admirahly adapted to rcmin<l thimi 
of their iiiiportanl duties, and their awful responsihility; and to our yoiiri^ r('a<lers, as 
tifl'ordinK them mueh exeidlent ad\i(U' and example, and displ;i>iiif;C >n the nutsl lively 
colours the hii^h rewards of liliul ohcdietuic.”— Christian AIo.mtou. 

3 . 

A FJ EE SIDE BOOK; 

, on, THF. ACCOUNT OF A CIIIMSTMAS SPENT AT OLD COURT. 

Second Editio.i, fep. 8 yo., Pru’c tis. cloth, and l)s. moix>cco extra. 

“This little volume is a row of pearls strung upon a thread of gold. It has an eh‘gant 
simplicity pervading it which is very pleasing, and a sterling value in its pure Christian 
morality, that gives it a still higher claim to praise.”— (Irm i.H-vian’s .UAiiAZiNE. 

4 . 

A VOLUMR 01’ SEinrOXS, 

ON THE DOCTRINES AND DUTIES OF CIUUSTIANITY. 

Second Edition, Demy 12nio.. Price 5s. hoards. 

"Well meriting a high rank among the pious lalniurs of the ministry, is this simple 
hut admirable vylume; directed to instruct and improve even the most ignorant; while it 
retleets lustre on Iho Christian motives of its amiable author, it at the same time does 
honour to his talents.”— Litkrary G-v/ki I’e. 


5 . 

LEGENDS AND EECOEDS, CIlilE'LY HISTOEICAL. 

C’osTBKTS: -Lucy—I.,orenzo; or, a Vision of <' uiseience—The Lady hisle—Ful- 

genlins and .Meta—Anne of (illeves; or, Katharine Howard—(Jeorge the Third—The Igidy 
Kiissv'll—Guyon of Marseilles—The Earl of Stratford—Donna Kraneesea—Joan of Kent— 
The Lady Anne (^arr—The Son ami Heir—Lixmora. 

In |H)sl 8vo., beautifully Illustrated, Price 10s. Od. elegantly bound. 

6 . 

THE CHILD OF THE CHDECH OF ENGLAND. 

Price 'is, neatly half-liound. 

“Tht‘se arc truly Christian Parents’ Hooks, and happy would It be for the rising gene*. 
ration if their iusiruetora and tutors would pul these admiralile works of Mr. Tayler into 
the hands of the young, while their lender minds are yet open to receive the good im> 
pressions which they are so calculated to convey.”— Christian Monituh. , 



SMITH, EXiB&R AND CO., CORNBXXA. 
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tsocm. EVILS Ai\l) TllEin liEilEDV: 

A SERIES OF NARRATIVES. 

By (lie Bov. C. 11 . TAVI.KU, M.A. 

The Firs Nunihor, enlilled “THE MKEIIAMC,” was pninouncctl to he “Orifc o# the 
most usei'ul and intoresliiig (oiidiealioiis that bud issuedl'ruiii tlie press." 

The fuWncing are the Con/enfs af the (lilfereat Numbers^ Price l.v. (h/, each. 

II. TIIELADYANh TIIICl AhY’S .BAIB. 1 VI. LIVE AM) I.KT I.IVK; OB, THE 

III. THE FASTOII OF DKO.Ni-EU.S. MANEIlESrEB WEAVEKS. 

IV. THE LABOrUEB AM) HIS WIFE. VIl. THE SOI.DIEB. 

V. THE EOIM BY TOWN. VIII. THE I.EASIDE FAIOI. 

r.V(‘iy two consecutive .Nunihcrs fomi a Volinne, which n>ay he procured, neatly hound, 
Price Is. each. 

“The dcsij.'n of Mr. Tavler is praiseworthy ; his object hcinf? to counleracl, hy a scries 
of t.-des ilhisirative oi the jiower and nccuiisiiy ol rclt^'ion in the daily and hourly concerns 
of life, ‘tlie coiifusion of error with truth in Ali.ss AlAiiriMiAii’s EM'i.KTAiMNti 
SrOHlKS.' ”—(jlUJSTIAN 


BOOKS FOB THE FSR 01-’ TIIM JiLlXT), 

Printed tcith a cert/ (ti.itinct Raised Roman Letter^ adapted to their touch. 


THE BIBLE, 1.') vols. 


A. d. 
0 0 


Any Volunie separalelv: - 

,v. d. 


Vol. 1, Genesis. 10 0 

— 2, Exodus and Leviticus .... LI 0 

— :l, Ntiiiiliers... 0 0 

— I, lleuleronoiny.. 7 0 

r>, Joshua, Jutiges, and Bulli 10 0 

— <i, Saiuucl. II 0 

— 7, Kin«s .. lit) 

— 8, Chronicles 11 0 


Vol, 0, Job, E/ra, and N«diemiah .. Of) 

— 10, Psalms. IJ y 

— 11, Proverbs^ Ecclesiastes, S4tng 

of Solomon, and Esliier .. SO 

— 12, Isaiah. 10 0 

— 10, Jereiuiah ami Laniiuilalioiis . tl 0 

— I i, Ezekiel. 10 0 

— Daniel, lo the end . 11 0 


THE FOl II GOSPELS—Matthew' and Luke, .')S. Od. each; John Is. Cd.j Mark is. 


se|)aralelv. 

THE f:iu IU;H of emhand catechism . 0 t 0 

CIILBCH of SCOTI.AM) SHOBTEB llATECHISM . 0 2 « 

SELECTIONS from EMINENT ALTHOKS. 0 1 0 

SELECTlv'NS of SAC.KKI) 1*0ETBY, with Tunes . 0 2 0 

AlUTHMETICAL BOABDS.() 10 0 

.MAP of anil WALKS.0 i 0 

HI Til anil JAMKS. II i li 

IIKIDHT ami ST.U'E.MKNT of I!UI;GUT().>'. 0 2 0 

SPECIMENS of Pltl.NTI.Nfi TYPE . 0 2 0 

FinST BOOK of LKISSIINS . 0 I 0 

SECOMI IKIOK of LESSONS . 0 2 0 

A SELECTION of .liSOP'S I'ABLES, willi Wiaiilcuts. 0 2 0 

LESSONS on KELUilON and PIIAYEK. 0 I « 

LESSONS on N.ATl'HAL IIELIGION . 0 2 0 

THE ACTS of llic AIKISTLKS. 0 5 0 

THE EP1STJ.es lo the EPHESIANS and liAl.ATIANS . 0 » 0 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, fom|di'lp, 4 nils. Imund. 2 0 0 

THE PSALMS and PARAPH BASKS, 2 nils. 0 18 0 

THE MOBMNT. and EVENING SEBVICES. 0 2 C 

THE HISTOIIY ol Ihe BIBLE. 0 2 0 

ML’SICAL C.vr£CIIIS.Vl, *llh Turn’s . 0 3 8 

ENGLISH GBAM.VIAR. 0 5 0 

JOB’S LECTLBES, vol 1 and 2, each . 0 2 6 

DESCHIITION of LONIMIN liy CHAMBEIIS. 0 3 0 

MEDIT.ATIONS on the SA^IIAME.VT. 0 4 0 


'She Blind mav now be taught lo read at School, or even by (heir own friends at home. 

* • 
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THE ENGLISH MASTER; 

OR. ftTUBENT’S GUIDE TO REASONING AND COMPOSITION: . 
ExiiihiliiiK ail Aiialylioal View of the KiiKlish I^nRiiaKc, of the Ifiimnii Mind, and of (he. 
l‘l•ineiJ)l(‘s of fine M'riliiig. 

Ity WILLIAM RANKS, Private Teuehcr of Com|M)si(i(m, InteUectual Philosophy, &e. 
Second lidilion, post 8vo., Price 10s. IhL hoards. 

We have examined wilh care and pleuKiire this valuable (realise of Mr. Ranks and 
slreniMOslv reeomiuenti (lie voliinie as one of all others luosl lit (o pul into (he hands ol 
eier\ ICiiglish Mudeiil.”—W i:kki.y Rkvikw. 

A SYS'l'EAI OF ARITHMF/nO, 

Wilh (he Principles of l/>garilhms. CoKipiled for MorcUanl Taylors’ School. 

Ry RICIIAIll) FUEOKRICK ULAKKK, Teacher. 

S<>eond Kdilion, demy Hmo., Price Hs. (round. 

“Tlie great object allained in (his excelleni work is a most ju<licious abridgment of (lie 
labour of (eaehing and learning every branch of Arilhmetic, by rendering (he Rules and 
Explanations so very simple and inlelligible, that (ho study beeoiiies a pleasure, instead of 
a task, lo the youthful pupil.” 

THE r.lMJJJfABIAN; 

. OR, THE ENGLISH WUITEU AND SPEAKER’S ASSISTANT: 

COMPRISINO 

shax.:l and WXX.X. 

Made easy lo rorcignors, wilh instances of their Misuse on the purl of Ibe Natircsof Eiiglund. 
ALSO 

SCOTTICISMS, 

Designed lo correct Improprieties of .‘'peocli and Writing. 

Rj JAMES iiE.vrni:, 1.L.I). 

21 mo. 2s. doth buanls. 

A NEW 

SPELLING-BOOK OF TltE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

CONTAINING 

All the Monosyllables; a copious selection of Polysyllables, carefully arranged and aecented; 
Progressire Less4ms chielly from the Holy Scripture j a lisi of wordsof various Aleaiiiiigs; 
a short Rible Ualechism; yueslions on Scriplure Ilisiopy; and School Prayers. 

By J. S. M(M)RE, Master of the Brew s’ Company's Si hool. 

12mo., Price Is. fid. bomld. 

A BOOK FOR THE COUNTING-HOUSE AND PRIVATE DESK. 

Recently puhlisliod in demy 12mo., Price 5$. bound in cloth. 

AIUTHMETIC UNVEILED; 

Being a 8t‘ries of Tables and Rules, whereby most of Ihe cali;u!allons in business may 
he either mentally performed, or so abridged as lo save half (he lime usually employed. 
To which are annexed a Multiplication Table extended to 200 times 200, and Tables cf 
inlcrcsi on an improved plan. The whole adapted to the use of Indh the first merehant 
and the most humble trader. 

By JAMES HcDOWALL, Accounlant. 




SMITH, EX.SER AUD CO., COR.N'HXXiE. 
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SBEisKri’.s.;;/, 

1 . 

THE HINDOOSTANEE INTERPllETEll; ' 

(^nnUiining Ihe Riinimcnls of llindoostam'o. Grummnr; an exti'nsivo Vorabulary, Kiiglish 
and liindrK>staiM‘(‘; atul a useful (<olieeUoii of Dialogues. 

1 Vol. 8vo., Price 8s. boards. 

2 . 

THE IIINDOOSTANEE JEST BOOK: 

Coiilaininp a choice collcrtion of lliinioroiis Stories in Arabic and Homan ('liaraclers; to 
wliicti is added a llindoostaiiec Poem, by IllKicn M()oiii'ai.mui> Tiuee. 

Second EdilioifJ 8vo., Price 10s. Od. 

. .:$• 

THE BEBSIAN MOONSHEE; 

Containing a copious (irariimar, and a s<Ties of entertaining Stories; also fh<> Pir.vi)> 
NAAii' of SliYkh>Sade<‘, being a coinpendiiun of P.lliics, in \(>rs(‘, by Uial celebrated poet; 
i<» which is added, forms of Addresses, Petitions, I'.ilnlions, llonds, &e. Tlie wliole in Ihe 
.\tahic and Homan Eliaraclers; logelber an K.MiLisii TRAtssEATioN. 

Second £dili<m, reused, corrected, and translated into the Homan Character. 

Vol. I., Price 12s. 

4 . 

A DfOTTONARV, IIINOOOSTAKEE AXI) ENOlJSlt. 

Abridged from (he Quarto Edit ion of Major Joseimi TAVi.on, as editt^d by the late 
W. lIcMEit, .M.l).; with (he Appendix. 

('(»mplete in 1 thick H\(». Vol., Ihice 3/. 3s. boards. 

By WlLBIAAl CARMICHAEL SMYTH, Esq. 

Late of the ilon. K. I. (Company’s Bengal Civil Service. 

THE TURKISH JNTERBRETER; 

Being a ^evv and (aunplete Cramiiiar of tin; Turkish Language. 

By Ma-iihi CIIAHLES BOVD. 

Demy 8vo., Price 128. 

We cannot hesitate to recommend it to all persons to whom such a publication is likely 
to be useful”— Atlas. 

THE AIANXERS AND CUSTOMS OF SOCIETY IN INDIA; 

Including Scenes at the Mofussil Stations, interspersed with Characteristic Talcs and 
Anecdotes: to which is added 
A GUIDE TO CADETS 

And other Young Gentlemen, during their lirsl Years’ Residence in IntUa. 

By Mils. Major CLEMONS. 

In 1 Vol, Post 8vo., Price 9s. cloth lettered. 

** We need not recommend this book; the space wc have given to it is an ample proof 
of the pleasure we have enjoyed in its perusal. We earn^Uy advise every persmi infer- 
esiid in India to read it.” Atlas. 
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Just Published, in Demy 8vo., Price ids., handsomely hound in cloth. 

THE COLUMBIAD. 

A Poem in Four Paris. 

By ARCHIBAM) TL’CKER RITCHIE, Esq. 

Comprising ^ographicnl skcldios and a narrative of naulinal adventures in the Eastern 
Seas, including the perils of a sto'm, and providcnliul escape from shipwreck;—with 
meditations on a future stale. 


Id Demy 8vo., prire 6s. bound. 

DAYS IN THE EAST, 

'* A Poem in Two Cantos. 

Descriptive of Scenery in India, the departure from Home, the Voyage and subsccpicnt 
Career of an Ofliccr in the lilasi India Company’s Army. 

By JAMES HENRY BPRKE, Esq., of Marble Hill; 

Lieutenant Bombay Engineers; Member oi the Bomtiay Branch of Uuynl Asiatic Society. 

<*Tfac Stanzas of Mr. Burke bespeak at once high feeling, a vigorous cultivated iDtclli> 
genco, and a'delicate poetic taste.” MonNisa Hiaui.n. 

“The elocution is even finished and good.”—W kkklt Ciihoniclk. 


THE VOW OF 'ITIE GILEADITE, 

A Lyric Narrative. 

By WILLIAM BROWN GALLOWAY, M.A., Curate of Barnard Castle. 

The proGts, if any, will be given to the Poor. 

“The Gno flowing style In which it is written, and the pure and hallowed feeling which 
seoT'^s to have dictated every line, arc qualities sutlidenl to ensure fur this Puuni a lasting 
reputation.”— City Curomicle. 

Foolscap Svo., Ihice 5s. doth. 


Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

A LETTEB 

TO THE BIGHT HON. SIB EOBEET PEEL, Bart., M.P., &c. 

On the Condition of En^nd, and on the Means of removing the Causes of Qistress. 
By B. TORRENS, Esq., FJI.S. 


Just Published, Price 2s. sewed. 

FACTS vmsvs THEOET; 

Or> R Retrospect of our past Policy, with Hints for future Improvement. 

By G. R. ROBINSON, Esq., 

Chairman of Uoyd% and late Member of Parliament for the City of Worcester. 


%* ^for List of Oriental and Emigration Works, see separate Catali^es. 
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SCENES IN MADRAS. 


CHAPTER L • 

TOYAGE FROM ENGLAND TO MADRAS. 

To those who walk abroad on the land, with their 
ejfs shut to the beauties of nature which sur- 
rotmd, them on every side, a long voyage by sea 
must appear peculiarly monbtono^; whereas the 
lovers of the grand and beautifi^ can behold in 
every passing cloud and in every roll of the 
mighty ocean, something to amuse or instruct 
them, whil6 they are thus moving amid the won4 
deis of a glorious world. It is true there is a 
Sameness in a four months' voyage to Madras; yet, 
where you form one of a large company, half of 
whom perhaps are persons of cultivated intellect, 
—^where you have an t^reeabletcaptaih, intelligent 
ship’s oflScers, a variety of books,—and, though last 
not least in the scale of agreeableness, a great 
deal of fine weather, the time passes quickly and 
smoothly away, and at the end of the voy^e you 
a regret, at prating, to be scattered over the 
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vast Indian peninsula, while many in all proba¬ 
bility will never meet again. 

On first entering the ship which is destined to 
be a home for some months, all seems discomfort 


and confusion. Some of the cargo is not yet 
stowed away ; passengers’ baggage is hurried in 
every direction; people are crowding on deck; 
you know not who they be ; you are entire 
strangers to each other^ ypur companions in the 
long voyage that is before you. The cabin is 
next entered: here all the furniture is huddled 


together; boxes, chests, beds, in short every 
species of article up to the very top is delightful 
mel6e; hardly anything being put to rights till 
the ship is fairly out at sea. The poor carpenters 
then have no sinecure; they are in constant re¬ 
quisition to make fast the things with cleats and 
nails, for the inmates of the cabin, who have not 


only to undergo the borrow of sea sickness,—an 
evil of itself almost overpowering,—but are also 
exposed at every roll of the ship to broken limbs, 
from boxes, drawers, and tables coming in violent 
contact with the sufferers. The inexperienced 
think they have done quite enough to’ have sent 
on board their cabin furniture and b^gage (for 
nothing but the bare cabin room is provided by 
the capUdn), and that all will be right and in order 
trhen they go on board; but they will soon find 
their mist^e; and should they (which is frequently 
the fiase) happen to ship..a heavy sea before things 
ms^roperly secured, drawers will fly out and 
against the opposite bulwark, hat-boxe% 
1 m^ books, bottles, and crockery will be in full 
‘^ase after each other; and lucky the heads anil^ 
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limbs that meet with no contusion! Every artic^ 
mu$t be fastened with cleats to the deck or the 
sides of the cabin, by ropes pMsed round them, 
and when once all is arranged in its proper place, 
and stowed away in good order, there is plenty of 
room for all the passengers^ in tolerable comfort. 
The sea cot is very convinient; it is fitted up 
with three deep drawers underneath; it serves for 
bed as well as for sofair and almost precludes the 
necessity of keeping boxes in your Cabin. 

It was in October 18 —, that the “ Prince 
Blucher” sailed from Portsmouth, and after a 
voyage of ten weeks, reached the Cape of Good 
Hope. The weather all the way was exceedingly 
fine; there was an excellent band of music on 
board, and all things combined to cheer our spirits 
pn leaving Our native land. Those who, after a 
three years’ absence are returning to Madras with 
invigorated health, looked forward to the sweets 
of the service, active employ which is thS soldier’i 
wish and hope, staff situations, and all the et cetera 
that were desired to fill their purse to oveifiowhjg 
and enable them at no very distant period to jre- 
visit their native land. The young people whe 
were leaving the home of their fathers saw befbri 
them honour, riches, fame; and pleased them¬ 
selves with the prospect of twing ^ tgcnerals or 
judges. A few there wer^ returning to their 
parents,' whom they had not seen for many years, 
their minds filled with more curiosity tl^|||[ial 
i^ffection. They had been educated at' first^te 
ho^i^g schools, and had learned all the acCohf* 
l^^ments of the day, bht they knew not, 
ii^ats they were going to rejoin. Absence 
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vAiakened every mutual tie; the name of mother 
caused no warm throb at the heart; the name of 
father was more associated with the idea of money 
sent for education or pleasure, than with any re¬ 
collection of the guide and protector of their 
infant years; and y^t they were good girls; it 
was the cruel circumstance of absence, of long ' 
absence, that had weakened, if not dissolved, the 
ties of natural affection. • However, all parties 
,.were gay and happy; each was willing to amuse 
and to be amused. The con^pany consisted of 
forty-six; the greatest number were cadets, some 
of whom were destined for Calcutta. The time 
passed pleasantly. Captain Johnson had a good 
library on board, and was ever ready to lend books 
or re^ them aloud in the evenings. We danced, 
and sometimes played cards. Much amusement 
is often afforded by watching the wonders of the 
deep. The capture of a shark is an event of great 
importance, particularly to the crew, for besides 
the gratification of taking their revenge upon the 
sanguinary monster, some part of it is not such 
bad fresh food for them. It is broiled, and* eats 
something like beef-steak. Then the albatrosses 
near the Cape are very numerous, particularly in 
rough weather. ^ 

In all outward'-bound voyages there are of course 
many who have nevq* crossed the line, and they 
must be exposed in some degree to the humour- 
some game that goes on at that time; however, 
the seilors will always treat with gentleness those 
who have been ^ad and considerate towards 
theau But if the'cadet has otherwise deported 
himself to the-poor fellows on whose exertion ooT; 
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lives depend, he will be sadly handled, and worse 
still, should he not take it in good part; for 
though the rigours of the ceremony are now 
much lessened, yet the jolly tar must have his 
game. One of the young cadets, when he'heard 
what was going forward on deck, refused to come 
• out of his cabin, nor would he give a trifle to the 
men, for the purpose of lessening the infliction of 
shaving. \^en it was«found that he had locked 
his door, a sailor dressed in Neptune’s costume , 
got into the port ,hole, and having soon drawn 
him out, brought him on deck amidst the laughter 
of all; but far be it from me to say he was afraid! 

The ceremony begins with a hail as if from the 
deep, “Ship ahoy!” The captain answers by order¬ 
ing the man who appears by the side of the ship 
in a boat or large cask, to come on board; when 
he has got on deck, he says he has come from 
Neptune, who wishes to be received on board with 
his wife and attendants, to shave thos& who have 
for the first time entered his dominions. Leave 
is granted, and presently about a dozen appear 
dressed in the most grotesque manner, as sea- 
gods, something resembling what would be re¬ 
presented on the stage for such; the principal of 
whom is Neptune, drawn in a car, ornamented 
with sea-weed, shells, and flags, with Amphitrite, 
his wife, sitting beside him,, and attended by his 
barber and followers; After a complimentary 
speech to the captaihj they commence business. 
A large tub of salt water is placed on deck with 
a thin plank across it, on wlueh the unfortunate 
who is to be shaved is seated^ A tub of tar and 
is^at hand from which hb face b plentiftilly 
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lathered, and should he happen to open his 
mouth, to answer any of the numerous questions 
put to him, the brush loaded with the horrid mix¬ 
ture is unhesitatingly pushed into it. A piece of 
Common rusty ^n is used as a razor, with which 
the face is well scraped; the board is then slipped 
from under the person, and he falls backwards 
into the water, from which he is left to get out in 
the best manner he is able. The luckless wight 
before mentioned was most liberally besmeared, 
half choaked, and nearly disowned. All the 
others were as gdntly used as the rough nature 
of the ceremony would permit, and were highly 
amused with the fun and frolic of the occasion. 
As for myself^ I came in for my share. I had 
ventured on deck, and approached rather too near 
the main-top, from whence there descended two 
ot three plenteous showers of salt water upon me, 
before I could regain my cabin. 

• Though there was an excellent table kept on 
board, the two principal requisites of life, bread 
and water, were very indifferent in quality. A 
very few weeks after our. leaving England*, the 
water had become so bad that it could hardly be 
drank; the very smell was sufficient to turn the 
stomach which was not quitfi recovered from the 
effects of sea sickness. The flour also had be¬ 


come bad, so that it^ay be well imagined with 
what zest we partook of bread and butter, on our 
arrival at the Cape; nor was a glass of spring water 
among the le ^lp^o ur luxuries. 

•.Thou|^h^^|^^^ten has nothing prepossessing 
in its were highly delighted with 

it, place, and quite strange to 
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most of us. The streets are narrow and irregular, 
the houses mostly built with flat roofs, and 
of white stone. There is generally a projecting 
balcony about five feet from the ground, where it 
is very common to sit in the co^ of the evening 
and be stared at by the passers by. The town 
being low, is very hot, but refreshing breezes are 
always found -in the houses that are built a little 
way from it. The delightful Constantia Gard|n 
we all made a point of visiting. It is situated, 
about twelve mi]ps from Cape Town, and the 
road leads through a most ^beautiful country, 
studded with gentlemen’s houses in every direc- 
don. The house at Constantia is neat and ele¬ 
gant The gardens are Md out in squares, with 
myrtle hedges on each side of the walks. The 
grapes grow on bushes not more than three or 
four feet high, and bang in most luxuriaht 
clusters. The gentleman to whom the garden 
belongs showed himself most kind and hospitable 
to strangera, and insisted that we should partake 
of refreshments prepared for us in the house. We 
theft visited his extensive store, in order to taste 
the 'different wines deposited there. We were 
highly delighted with our host and his entertain¬ 
ment, and it was-with much r^et that we quitted 
this agreeable retreat. 

We left the Cape in thq middle of December, 
the most lovely season of the year there; and two 
or three weeks afterwards we experienced a severe 
thunder storm. The 

and split the mainmast. J anuary 

we encountered a violent gal«|H^y|||i||renty- 
four hours; the batch-ways wen|H^H|^tyn, 
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and the unfortunates below had not only to com* 
bat with the terrors of the raging tempest, but 
also to endure the excessive heat occasioned by 
th6 latitude we were in, and by the total exclusion 
of air for so long a period. The tiller rope was 
twice broken; the sea ran mountains high, and 
even for a day or two after the tempest ceased did 
not subside. If our mainmast had given way, of 
w^h there was the greatest probability, as it bad 
previously damaged, we must have all in¬ 
evitably perished. The guns on deck were often 
several feet under water, the sea washing over the 
poop and clearing every thing before it. We 
were fortunate in having a most skilful captain, 
and a full complement of able seamen, who 
nobly, did their duty for many long anxious 
hours; and to their exertions, under the merciful 
kindness of Providence, were we indebted for our 
safe arrival at Madras. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MADRAS. 

The appearance of Madras from the sea is 
anything but prepossessing, being situated on a 
flat line of coast; and its white buildings are par¬ 
ticularly unpleasant, from the glare they occasion 
to the naked eye. The anchorage is about two' 
miles from the shore. A ship, immediately on 
its coming to anchor, is surrounded by Massulah 
boats, and catamorans. The former are made 
of planks, joined together by coir rope,* and in 
appearance, they very much resemble the half of 
a walnut-shell; they will hold from twenty to 
thirty persons. The catamoran is formed by 
two or three pieces of wood tied together at each 
end; it holds two persons only. These always 
accompany the Massulah boats, the men being 
experienced swimmers. I’erbaps the most dan¬ 
gerous part of the voyage to Madras is the land¬ 
ing, for the surf is always high, and its tremendous 
breakers are never still; they^roll along with a 
thundering sound, and no ship’s boat can live for 
a minute in them. 

Tbe coir-rope U made from the hosky fihr^of the coco-sat. 
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The Black Town of Madras, as it is called, is 
the mart for all business; in this and in the Fort 
ate the public offices and shops. The garden- 
houses, as they are named, are the chief red- 
dences' of the officers and civilians. The style in 
which these houses are built is pretty; they are 
situated in the middle of a garden, and the greatest 
number have only a ground floor; some, that are 
of ^ very superior description, • have one story 
above. They are generally surrounded by a deep 
veranda, supported by pillars, yhich shade the 
rooms from the glare of the sun. The interior 
appears, to the new eomer, to be quite unfur¬ 
nished, for there are neither curtains nor fire¬ 
places, and seldom is a carpet to be seen. The 
sleeping apartments contain only the bed, which 
is generally placed in the middle of the room. It 
matters not at which end you place your head, 
as there is a head-board and pillows at both. 
Mattresses only are used, which are stufied with 
cotton; the beds are large and Jiigh, and are sur¬ 
rounded with green gauze curtains, which are 
made like a bag, only open at' the bottom, and 
are tucked in all round, to preyent the entrance 
of musquitoes; for should one of these dreaded 
insects gain an entrance, no rest will be obtained 
by the unfortunate occupant (particularly if he be 
a new arrival), however^ much tht^i^at may have 
exhausted his frame. The feet anonands are often 
so dreadfully bitten, and consequently so much 
swollen, that shoes, gloves, and rings, become 
US^I^' appendages. 

■ i^^e wdls of the rooms are all chunamed. The 
i^unam is a kind of lime, made with oyst^ and 
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Other shells, chalk, and other ingredients: It is 
prepared by women; ten or twelve of them will 
stand round a quantity of the materials, with large 
flat wooden mallets, and as they beat it, they keep 
time by singing to the motion of their hands. 
With this composition the walls of the rooms are 
rubbed, which gives them a beautiful white po¬ 
lish, equal to that of the finest marble. In the 
commoner kind of houses, the rooms are wHte- 
washed, or painted; paper is never used. Tlje 
rooms are very Ipfty, from twenty to thirty feet 
high; the ceilings have generally a very rough 
and uncomfortable appearance; they very much 
resemble English bams, for the beams are per¬ 
fectly uncovered, and sometimes white-washed, 
but more frequently left the natural colour of the 
wood. When there is not above one story to the 
house, the roofs slope in all the rooms: the top at 
the walled side will not be more than 15 feet 
high, while the centre will reach to the height 
above mentioned ;,^'ut the numerous rafters, which 
cross the roof, appear all bare and uncovered. 
This latter unsightliness is occasionally remedied 
by the ingenuity,of the ladies. They procure 
strong and coarse white cloth, which is sewn to¬ 
gether, and forms a sheet, that extends the whole 
length of the room; this is ^aced from wall to 
wall, and stre(||^ and na^ed across; frequently 
a deep frill is put round it, which forms a kind of 
comice. This imitation of a ceiling certainly 
gives the room a more comfortable appearance; 
though it, in some degree, serves as a harbour>4qr 
nupquitoes. The floors are df stone or bricli 
E'Composition of lime and gravel; they are< 
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chunamed-o^^ in apdwhl^ squares, whieli 

gives f^em or e)se they toe 

cdvetod vvhicb is not 

iM^^^er&K^ss 
. iintqfc'tromela. 

' I wa^voiy d^i^us/oQ^']h)y teiriTal at M4d|as, 
to pay^»yi|S’t to ’tfie i^azahrs, as,| had heard much 
ot them, Imd had fancied that did bazaars in LoQ'* 
don weto bat an hitinble irpltadon of those in 
the East. I ordered ray palanqtnn, and was car¬ 
ried to the bazaar in Triplecane^ one of the best 
andkiatgest near Madras. My ideas of Oriental 
y ma^ j S cepce were lanch lowered, on finding a 
long narrow street, scardRy sufficient for a coach 
to pas? down, having on each side mnd-houses, so 
low, that yOn could shake ^nds with a person on 
the roof, and displaying. In the dirty benches 
outside the doors, merchandize of every descrip- 
dbn, while about a dozen black people, more than 
hfttf naked, of the lowest description, served at 
eaph stall, talking all at once in the Malabar lan¬ 
guage, scolding and wrangling, with naked chil¬ 
dren lying or playing along the road, and a per¬ 
fume,—^not of otto of roses, or millefleurs, but of 
lamp-oil, garlic, and other nauseous articles. So 
much for an Oriental bazaar,—at least at Madras! 

The palanquin is a delightfhl i^veyance, when 
you become used *<> it» though ui%9t the morion 
is rather unpleasint. It is l^hly amusing to see 
the awkward malm^.,in which people get into 
them, before being accustomed to it, and the dis¬ 
tress occasioned to many^ by hearing the penuMw 
song of the palanquin boys, which, to the 
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cushiony whicb%i^port ‘short 

distances, jou ha4^:^ur»me^«t » tfanl ^‘cariy^ 
you, tWQ at each placing thh' poles ;%eur 
shoulders, trhile men run at tiie aidct^siwlj* 
to relieve them, which the||do about evtjiy two 
or three minutesV * When ^sra^v^el long j<mr- 
neys, ’the complement of jj^Tretpnled is thirteen, 
six at each time under the ^le, and one to carry 
their cookine apparab^ Thdr song,** if it may 
be so called, consists df monotonous sounds, each 
boy calling a different note, and all keeping exact 
time with their voices, as well as with their feet. 
This chaunti and motion of the palanquin, ope¬ 
rate as a powerful narcotic, steeping the senses in 
forgetfulness, the influence of which few can resist. 
They seldom run more than fou^ miles an hour, 
and it is astonishing to see how they will keep up 
at that even pace for twelve hours together^ with 
the exception of halting once foV about a quarter 
of an hour, to eat a little rice. The palanquin- 
boys* are generally Gentoos, and,are the most 
trust-worthy and honest among the natives. An 
officer of my acquaintance ordered from Hy- 

j£AU men eenranta in India are called boys, as in France; 

, when yon call “i>oy,’’ an old grey-bearded man 
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derail to Madras which is a distance of ^dt . 
four hundred miles,'on si(^ cer^cate; he be^e" 
on the road, add died two days before 
he bould re^h that presidency. The pdanquin* 
boys conveyed the bod^ to the ofiSce of Colonel 
Conway, adjutant general, and placed in his 
hands 400 rupees, wfiich they said was in the 
drawer of the palanquin. Colonel Conway wrote 
to Hyderabad, and in answer was informed, by the 
paymaster of that station, that the poor officer had 
drawn that sum only the da^,^efore he started. 
Thus were the boys faithfuhil their trust, when 
they could have secreted every single rupee, and 
would not have run any risk of enquiries being 
made. *' 
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CHAPTER III 

HYDEBABAD. 

« 

Hydebabad is, perhaps, one of the most delight* 
ful stations in the Madras Presidency. The 
climate is particularly cool, and a constant succes¬ 
sion of gaieties and amusement is kept up, which 
the moderate temperature enables you to enjoy. 
The cantonment of Secunderabad^ which is a 
military station, is about five miles from the city. 
Our troops are not allowed to go within the walls, 
which are very high and surround the whole 
town. 

The Nizam’s prime minister ip friendly with th# 
English, frequently calling, and sometimes giving 
a party to them at the Raj Baugh, which is about 
four miles distant from the residency, and a de¬ 
lightful garden of roses with pavilions. He gene¬ 
rally sent elephants to conv^ the invited guests, 
three and four seated in one howdah, and thus 
twenty or thirty elephants would be conveying 
the party to this beautiful scene, where laumerous 
fountains were jetting forth their cold and glitter- 
in||>8treams, adding coqJo^sS and ^eshness tv the 
ai^'^Whea to wander about 
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ia these delicious shades, dtubciog comtneace<^ 
and the eTening finished with a splendid }»itiquet 
and fire-works. Occasihnally, he had a native 
Nautch and Maskers. The minister is ‘a fine 
handsome-looking'man, very f^ir, and his manners 
are perfectly gentlemanly; he' was always willing 
to show any thing in the city to the stranger, that 
was carious. The British Resident at that time 
was Sir Charles Metcalf. The residency was ever 
open in the most hospitable manner to all; his 
breakfast-table was constantly attended by some 
dozen of the officers every* morning, and the most 
delightful balls were given in his house, Mr. 
Jenkins, the Resident of Naypofe, was on a visit 
to him, during my stay at Secunderabad; the 
latter gentleman was also uniyersally esteemed for 
his kindness of manner and great affability; and 
both of therff made it a point to call on the whole 
cantonment, which was no very easy matter to do, 
considering the number pf regiments, and the dis¬ 
tance they had to come, the residency being close 
to the city. There were four Native regiments!, 
*H. M.’s 3^ regt of foot, one of cavalry, and 
one of artjllerjh 

A c^jujous scene^occurred in one of the small 
bungalows, where two subalterns lived belong¬ 
ing to the — Nafive lufantry. It is well known 
. tUt the .mere '^ayj'of subidtems is but small, 
lih^g b atsly sufficient to settle their mess-bill 
^hivery^ mq|tb, so' that little can be spared for 
eiAer house-rent or furniture. Three or four 
^ymtug officers generally take a bungalow be- 
tweiip tl)^. They each purchase a chair, and 
The tal^e & a joint pordhase. The 
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fimiitare of the 8lttitig>*rooih consists of the table| 
one ’or two of the chaiirs, the iotentices being 
filled up with bullock tranks, gram-bags,* saddles, 
and "other articWs| while, perhaps, opposite to 
the ei^ftrance, and in a drau^t of air, is placed 
on the ground some straw'^well wetted, ih which 
are three or four bottles of sundry liquors, with 
Hodson’s pale ale, cooling ready for the mess. 
It bad'been a brigade mornin|, and rather a 
hot day, when, after breakfast, the two officers, 
having determined to^ indulge in a short sleep, 
had thrown thCinselves on their cots for this pur¬ 
pose, after they had previously disrobed themselves 
of their heavy Nothing. Let it be always under¬ 
stood that shoes and stockings form part of the 
disagreeables whic^ are generally dispensed with 
during the first four or five hours after rising, 
unless duty call to drill The two Soys belonging 
to the respective sahibs had retired to eat their 
rice, which meal takes aip several hours of their 
time each day; they were in the cook-roojp Or 
kitchen (which is alwaj/S placed at the BaSck of the 
bouse and at some distance from it,)ii!so„tbat thh 
hall-door f was open to receive ^hy ^ho 

chose to enter. Sif Charts Metca\|4ttqd his 
friend Mr. Jenkins.desceiyied from their darri^e 
and entered, calling loudly for a “bqy;"‘but no 
answery?as returned. "Is I|j8i^ B-^— off-j^r— 
at home 7" Still no answer. At len tttko ne.o^the 

* Gram ia akisd otbean, oa,vliieli horses aral^; it is eiUier 
soalced in water, or boiled. . 

t The drawing-rooms or sitting-rooms are always 
"halls,” and enter from the compounds or enclosqres, wherSti^ 
house siands. The bed-rooms in these smsU an 

each dde of the hall, with Venet&n doors to let tM sir 
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suddenly-awakened and not a little testy occu¬ 
pants of the dormitory, the Venetians of which 
were nearly closed, exclaimed: 

“ What the deuce do you want ? Who are you 
bawling out that way? Can’t a fellow get a 
minute’s sleep after this morning’s hard fag to 
please those British residents ?” 

“The British residents want you. I am Sir 
Charles Metcalf,” said the good-humoured 
Baronet. 

“ Aye, aye, Smart, I know ij; is you,” replied 
the sleepy ensign; “ take a glass of grog and be 
off; you will find the brandy-bottle in the straw.” 

Ensign F-, who had been thoroughly 

awakened by the noise, now thought it best to 
turn out, knowing that if it were Lieutenant 
Smart, there would be no more rest. Bouncing 
into the hall, fo his amazement, he saw the gentle¬ 
men, in propriis personis, one sitting on the only 
chair in the room, the other on the table. They 
both held out their hands to him with the greatest 
cordiality, and begged him to convince his friend 
B-that they were really the persons they re¬ 

presented themselves, and not Lieutenant Smart 
of the regimeDt,^of Whom they had often heard. 
B—-riffiowever, cg^.not be convinced except 
By his hwn eyes. ISo ou| he came, ** sans every 
t^^" but** shirt an^ long drawers, and in that 
fCOstume WM laughingly welcomed by his dU- 
tinguishe<l visitors, who, after conversing for a few 
ihiaqtes, invited thenv both to the resi^^ncy to 
4ioner that eveningjl^d Md thpm to keep the 
jn f^^traw forllreir friend Smart 

‘A, htt|jd>^pwty wns formed to visit the city pf 
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Hyderabad; but we were obliged to have an escort 
of the resident’s, and all went on elephants. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Mussulmans and do not 
much relish the intrusion of Europeans into their 
city. They are all armed with swords and shields, 
and looked with a very jealous eye on the whole 
company. Even boys of five or six years old 
wear swords, and will draw them fearlessly if they 
are not spoken to with respect. The first thingwe 
were shown excited our surprise and attracted out 
particular attentiqn: itwas the Nizam’s regiment of 
women, a fine and really handsome corps, which 
is appointed as guard over the seraglio. They 
turned out to receive us,- went through their exer¬ 
cises, and performed some manoeuvres in a most 
soldier-likc manner. Their dress consists of a 
kind of tunic, and loose trowsers, military cap and 
other accoutrements of a soldier, but bare-footed. 
The band was formed of all ages, and the bass- 
drummer was a remarkably stout handsome 
woman. 

The streets of Hyderabad are very narrow and 
the houses high for ,thf generality of Indian 
‘dwellings, being some M^^thlpi two stSrl^ above 
the ground-floor. On’(^iog along the|range of 
streets, you are surprised bw||e yariety ,wd Ttdue 
of the merchandize exfosed^OT sale. WS 
down^iwO 'of the principal^streets: in oue'%ere 
ranged' ott each side counters of o^n ba^ of 
precious stones of every description, particulMiy 
the'ti^Oiploise, which is yery abundant and remark- 
ablyt^ieasonable^ of emeralds, nibiei^^ and 

amethysts, teiSfet the ejfe on! every aide/ togeth^ 
diathond^ from the faarfaraed'^Oolconda’st 
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mine: these are ranged outside the houses, and 
sparkling and tempting they are to our gay English 
girls. In the other street, down which we went, 
were exposed for sale the most splendid shawls of 
Eastern manufacture of the most brilliant colours, 
sofne embroidered with precious stones, others 
worked with pearls. They are always sold in 
pairs. I sa^ one pair, the cost of which was 1000/., 
while others were as low as 10/. 

, At Secunderabad, the young and gay will 
always find some amusement, going forward, 
che^tah'hunting, pic-nic excursions, balls, races, 
and parties, fill up each successive day. The 
cheetah is a small kind of leopard. They are 
trained for the purpose of hunting, and are always 
kept" blindfolded, because in that state they are 
more tractable. When they are about to follow 
their prey the bandage is then removed from their 
eyes. Antelopes or deer are the animals they 
most generally huiit, and it is beautiful to see the 
spring whibfr the cheetah takes, as it bounds after 
the stag. 

Sir William and Lady Rumbold were "the great 
promoters of* every agreeable pastime in this 
quarter. Their house, which was splendid, was 
situated near Hyderabad, in the centre of a most 
extensive garden, filled wifh the rarest flowers. 
The interior of the h^use was fitted op with both 
fj^nglish and Indian splendour, and /^ p residing 
goddess of this lovely spot. Lady Rt^p^mi^alas I 
now no more,—^was an additional to this 

delightfu|^treat. The elegance andlpah$ity of 
her manners, the kindness and sweetbess of her 
disposition, endeared her to all her acqtlaintances. 
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The timid stranger was at once placed at ea^,.by 
the marked and delicate attention which she re¬ 
ceived from her. Such was my lovely friend, Lady 
Kumbold 1 

We were shortly ordered to remove froni this 
pleasant Station, and with jnany regrets did 
leave the numerous acquaintances and friends that 
had been formed in our two years’,|)esidence at 
Hyderabad. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LIFE IN THE CAMP. 

c 

A idiAltCH with a regiment is one of the most 
curionfliavents of life in India. Tents are always 
trav^lleoWith, for there are no inns on the roads. 
Each'officer is provided with two or three, and 
sometimes four of these tents; also with plates, 
glasses, chairs aofi tables, cot and bedding. AW 
the baggage that is not particularly wabted, till 
the arrive at the next station, is packed up in 
carts drawn by two bullocks,' The tents are 
placed on other bullocks, or sometimes on camels; 
but the latter are not a very common'tsonveyance 
on the Madras side. Thai'S ate also boxes made 
on purpose for bullochs to carry, about feel 
long, and a foot and a half l^i 90 ^ broad t‘,ost 
of these is slung hn each-side the 
contains all the clothes necessary ffiSr th| niMndt 
Men with baskets, to^he number of ten iiilee^ 
cajiy all the crockery-ware required in me Jotat. 
ney, and supplies of liquors and stores of othra 
descriptions; others,pei^psabout the same ni^ 
her, earthing a table, a^chair for each person, a 
camp cot and bedding, and other little nefji^es 
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for furnishing the tent What 1 am describing 
«re the requisites, and number of persons, re¬ 
quired for th&uM of an officer and family. The 
cvners of «these articles are called Coolies, lite- 
'l^y*por'tdts. There are*fw8 descriptions of these 
porters; one^class c^ity their load on their hqad; 
the oth^ (termed Cowery* Coolies,)*^ sling^tVo' 
baskets on^eact'side of them, suspended , 
thidk bamboo across their shoulders. One tenifw 
for a sitting room, another for the bedsf a 
for baggage and for bathing,, which is one, of the! 
greatest luxuries in the East In camp we always 
dine about 3 o’clock, and seldom take tea or ship¬ 
per, instead of which a few biscuits an%erved 
with wine or brandy-and-water, which TOtter, in 
moderate quantities, is considered more whole¬ 
some for all. 

The ladies always travel in palanquins, but the 
gentlemen on horseback. The palanquins are 
pretty well stocked with all that is, and may be 
useful on the road before the baggage comes up. 
We always carry a bottle of brandy, another of 
wine, a medicine-box, a change of clothes, and a 
goglet of Water tied'onirehind. There is a basket 
ad^ed for being slung on behind. It is made of 
bainbdq,snd Jn-the centre a place is formed for hold- 
which is m^^ o^ common' earthen- 
and easid round with thin bamboo. There 
iq idso at the two ends of the basket, one place to 
humbler, another for a bottle, and this basket 
with it# contents is never dispensed t||#h,'8s it is 
ikd^Uently found of the greatest utility in the 
suddeir attacks of illness which are so common in 
thbt climaie.' 
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^ About four o’clock in the morning, wakened by the 
beating of the idruins, “ Strike your tents and jnarch 
aWjay,” are words which sound vpry titimnsic^ in 
a sleepy ear; but out of your cot you must ^et4it 
the moment, for the nejjt salutation yo\t receive is a 
delightfully refreshing breeze, causCd-Tiy some two 
.or three lascars pulling your tent ddwn and letting 
in the fine morning air, which' causes you to 
quicken ySur motions. Shoes and stockings are 
rhastily drawn on, and a substantial dressing gown 
and shawl put over your njght-dress. Thus 
equipped, you enter your palanquin, nearly close 
the* doors, and if you can ^ain fall fast asleep, 
after this sudden expulsion from your Jjed (wh^ch, 
after you become used to the motion df Ae c6a-> 
veyance, you generally do), you will .arrive at 
the halting place, without having been conscious 
of the journey, by about six or seven o’clock. 
You seldom go ny)re than ten miles a-day. TTie 
quarter-master of the regiment proceeds in ad¬ 
vance aboi^t an hour before the rest, to mark out 


the spot for thfi lines, and chpose the best encamp¬ 
ment ground. ’ When you arrive at the place, yon 
finjJ^'your tent ready pitched, for, if it happen to 
be^inoonlight, your dining tent has gone on an 
hour or two before you in the morning, if not on 
the previous evening; and now a -hasty toilet 


must be performed, ip order that the servants may 
la^ the table for breakfast before the regiment 
comes p p,jyh ich wi)| be about half an hour^after- 
ward^^jlll camp is formed in a square, the'meSB-^ 
tent is placed in the centre., the Sepoys’ tents ofr 


,*one^.si4e, those of the ofiScers^on the dlli|||r> ^ith 
their horses picquetted in the rear.. About an 
hour after breakfast, the 'sleeping-tents and bag- 
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g£^e arrive, together with the followers, amount¬ 
ing to about 2,000 persons; for each Sepoj has a 
family to maintmn, .and if hie be not married, he 
pwvjdes for his mother, sisters and younger 
brothers, and they all march with him. Alt is 
bustle for the first two hours after their arrival on 
the ground ;* tents pitching, the morning meal pre¬ 
paring, (which is done in the open air,) baggage 
unpacking and arranging; servants running from 
tent to tent; officers overlooking the feeding and 
gaming their horses; and the water-bullocks de-* 
Hiring a supply of water for each tent. These last 
uncalled puck-allies. They have a leathern bag, 
w^^h is slung across the animal’s back; each side 
of the bag hblds about six gallons. The ground of 
tlte,encampment is always chosen near a village, in 
onfcr to get supplies, in a neighbourhood where 
good water may be had. About eleven o’clock, 
the scene changes; all is quite still, not a person • 
is seen; the tents nearly shut up, and if you walk 
round the camp, all in this moveable town will be 
fast asleep. One side of the Sepoys’ tent will be 
open, and you will see men, women, and children 
lying on mats spread on the ground, and enjoying 
their refreshing sleep. The grooms, or horse- 
keepers as they are called, are seen lying beside 
their horses; the bullock-drivers with their bul¬ 
locks, and the men udder carts. The same quiet 
repose prevails in each officer’s tent, ancfithe ser¬ 
vants of each, ten, fifteen or twenty in ■'humber, 
according to the size of the family, ai^stretcbed 
round the outside of them, enjoying meil^sharc 
of the jtmeral siesta. 

AboMhalf past one a slight stir begins amongst 
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the groups last named. The butlers and cooks 
think it time to make some preparations for dinner. 
The former repair to the bazaar, to purchase the 
numerous articles necessary for the table; the 
latter get ready their fires. The mothers, Sisters, 
or wives of the Sepoys also begin to muster in 
little groups, though they do not take their second 
meal till towards evening. About two o’clock there 
is a general move. The bathing tents are pre- 
j)ared. Three or four chatties of water are ready 
to be showered over you, and, thus refi’eshed and 
invigorated, you will be better able to bear the 
remaining heat of the day. The chatties are 
large earthen vessels, holding about three gallons 
each, for this purpose. They are of all sizes and 
shapes; the natives use them for every thing. 
Then comes dinner. Cold claret, Hodson’s pale 
ale, curries, and all the luxuries of an Indian table, 
which are found to be necessaries there, to tempt 
the failing appetite to partake of sufficient nutri¬ 
ment ; it is only when we return to England that 
we find them superfluities. 

When five o’clock comes, the air begins to be 
delightful, and we all appear animated and cheer¬ 
ful. The poor animals that have been perforce 
exposed to a broiling sun, look revived, the horses 
are well-groomed and led to water, and the scene 
in camp is again all bustle. The Sepoys sit in 
little groups eating ^their diArer, which consists, 
according to their castes, of either curried vege¬ 
tables, or peat with a quantity of boiled rice. The 
Rajpoot caste places himself on the ground, and 
marks out a circle round him, and if a ^^ropean 
by accident enters within it, the ground ne sup- 
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poses is defiled, and water must be poured over 
it t^^purify it; and should a Christian touch the 
vessel which contains the water that the native 
is to d^ink or the food he is to eat, it is immediately 
broken and thrown away. • About seven o’clock 
one of your tents is struck* and your crockery 
packed up for the next day, only leaving, out a 
few tumblers or other trifles, which you may re* 
quire; and these, with half your servants, then 
march forward, and sleep on the ground which is ‘ 
to be occupied thcmext day, so that they may be 
refreshed, and the tent made ready for you to oc¬ 
cupy on your arrival in the morning. 

It is a highly pleasing sight to see the officers 
with the ladies sitting outside the tents in groups, 
some in large, others in small parties, conversing 
with gaiety, while a friendly, and I may say even 
an affectionate intercourse is maintained amongst 
all. You retire to bed about ten, and enjoy the 
cool night within your canvass walls, till the horrid 
taps on the drum announce that the hour or 
marching is once more arrived, when the reluc¬ 
tant riser is forced again from his repose. 

Day after day is thus sppnt with very little 
variation. Every third day, indeed, there is a 
halt, and on that day the ladiesHline at the mess; 
sometimes also they breakfast there. Occasionally, 
in the evening, the (jpuntry n^y look inviting for 
a short ramble, or a ruin of ancient grandeur may 
demand ah inspection. These form pleasing varie¬ 
ties ; while at other times you may be sitting after 
breakfast patiently waiting for your baggage and 
Coolies isdtning up, and may soon be informed 
that one of your bullocks has thrown off your 
' c 2 
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trunks, broken the locks, scattered the contents, 
and is galloping across the' country; or that one 
of your Coolies has fallen down while crossing 
some rough part of the road, with his basket on 
his head, and that half your crockery is broken. 
These things continually happen, so that, towards 
the end of a march, it is no uncommon thing for 
a family of four or five |)ersons, to have but one 
tumbler, and one cup and saucer amongst them. 

There are also other little varieties on a march. 
You have frequently a river to cross, which even 
to persons of strong nerves is any thing but 
agreeable. T was once travelling in the northern 
division when heavy rains and mountain streams 
had so swollen a river, which had previously been 
in many parts fordable, and we had no means of 
getting over, but by the contrivance of the natives, 
and there was no ferry, and to have waited till 
the water had again fallen, would have detained 
us several days. Four large water chatties were 
procured and turned upside down on the water, 
four men holding them in this position till my 
palanquin was placed upon them, and they were 
slightly fastened to the four feet of it. My 
bearers, amounting to twelve, swam beside, and 
guided it, and thus was I conveyed over a broad 
and rapid river. Some rivers which are not ford¬ 
able have boats of singular construction. I passed 
over the Kistna in a basket made of cane, which 
was covered on the outside with materials which 
admitted little water; it was of a circular shape and 
just large enough for my palanquin and bearers. 
This, instead of being rowed across, was paddled 
and kept turning round and round, as it was im'^ 
2 
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pelled by the rapid torrent, till it reached the 
opposite bank, which it did about a mile lower 
down the stream. On some rivers there are flat- 
bottomed boats, that will take a whole regiment of 
infantry over; but sometimes you are obliged to 
halt on the banks of a river for a few days, till it 
becomes fordable, as no boat can be had, or a 
temporary one made ,of any description that can 
serve the purpose of crossing. All this makes a 
variety in a raareh, and, though not at all agree¬ 
able at the time,^ it serves you to laugh at, or to 
amuse others, on your arrival in cantonments. 

But there is one thing which I must say is 
seriously annoying, and that is the continual dread 
of snakes. The encamping ground is generally 
chosen away from the beaten track of the village, 
and in places but little frequented. I was once 

sitting with Mrs. M-•, the Lady of a Captain in 

the Infantry, in her sleeping tent; her three chil¬ 
dren, one of them was an infant, had just gone to 
sleep on mats and mattresses upon the ground, 
when a large cobra de capella (a most deadly 
snake) about four feet long, crawled into the tent- 
door, and winding its way round the children's 
beds, placed itself between two of them. The 
horror of the moment to botl^ of us, but particu¬ 
larly to my poor friend, cannot be described. It 
had luckily the effect of stupefaction, for had we 
made the slightest call or movement it would pro¬ 
bably have caused the death of one or more of 
the innocent sleepers. It might have been nearly 
five minutes before the venomous reptile took its 
departure out of the opposite tent-door. It was 
only then that a violent scream burst from Mrs. 
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M——, and that I could find strength to spring from 
the cot where I had been sitting, and call for aid 
to destroy the snake, which was happily accom¬ 
plished before it had reached many yards from 
the tent-door. Snakes, indeed, frequently pre¬ 
sent themselves on a march, and it is really won¬ 
derful how few persons are bitten. One morning, 
we had arrived at our halting-ground, and my 
tent being not quite ready, I breakfasted with 

,Mrs. S - , the cotppianding officer’s lady. My 

friend required a change of clothes, which had 
been laid under the mattress of the palanquin, on 
removing which, a large snake was discovered, 

coiled up under it, and thus Mrs. S-had actually 

slept soundly upon it, %r three hours, during*a 
march of oleven miles! Snakes abound nearly 
as much in cantonments as in marches. I was 
sitting in my veranda one evening, when a snake 
of about three feet long darted down from the 
roof, (where it had been concealed amongst some 
creepers), close to the chair on which I was sit¬ 
ting. Colonel B-who was with me, had Itrckilf 

a slight stick in his hand, with which he attacked 
and soon despatched it. On another occasion,^ 
my little boy had come to bid me rise, when he 
suddenly stopped fhort and exclaimed, “ Large 
snake, mamma!” To my^rror, the monster was 
seen winding itself remnd and round my bed-post, 
and had then reached abo4|B[bot above the level 
of the bed. On its being’Kilied, it proved to be 
a cobra capella six feet two iilcljes long. 

An ofiiccr ha^ a mania for keeping snakes, and 
trying to domesticate them. The snake-catchers 
used to bring him every variety of species, having 
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their fangs, under which the poison lies, extracted, 
and thus they were rendered harmless. , He had 
indulged in this curious fancy two or three years, 
rather to the annoyance of his brother officers 
who came to visit him. One day, after he had 
taken his breakfast, he was feeding his snakes with 
milk, according to his daily custom of doing, 
when one of them suddenly turned' and bit him 
in the hand. He found, on examining the snake, 
that the fang had grown again, and that a quantity 
of poison was secreted, the same as before. He 
had it immediately killed, together with the whole 
tribe of his favourites; but alas I too late; for he 
died in the course of two days, in spite of all the 
means employed by the hiedical men at Madras, 
as well as by those at Palaveram, where his regi¬ 
ment was then stationed. In ordinary instances, 
a few hours terminate life; in this, however, it was 
supposed, that the second secretion of poison had 
become weaker in its effects, and consequently the 
sufferer lingered two days. 

« It* is . curious to see the snake-takers catch the 
reptile. They dart upon it suddenly, and secure 
the tail with their left-hand, while they instanta¬ 
neously slip the right hand up to the neck, com¬ 
mencing from the tail. Whqn they have got a 
firm hold of the throaill they let go their hold by 
the left hand. Th^creatiye being thus far re¬ 
leased, twists itselfl||eveiV direction round the 
man’s arm, and if itjae very long, even round his 
body, at the saiftCiKgfe darting its tongue out and 
hissing in the most liorrid manner. A pair of 
long pincers are then brought into use, with which 
the fangs are extracted, and then the snake be- 
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comes harmless, at least till the fang grows again, 
as in the instance above. The extracting the fang 
is attended with much da)%er, for had the right 
diAnd been slipped up a little too high, so as to 
have missed the bold of the throat, certain death 
wotllci have befen the lot of the poor man, who 
for the sake^of a few fanams,* is content thiis to 
risk his life. It is really strange, but it is a fact, 
that the cobra capella is attracted by music; 
.and the snake-catcher is generally attended by a 
boy, who plays upon a kind of pipe. The snake 
will follow the boy, and it appears much pleased; 
but the moment he leaves off, he will raise his 
hooded head, as if in anger. I was once playing 
upon my harp, in an open veranda, that le®^i» 
the garden-by a few steps; a snake had reached 1& 
second step, and lay there for some time unper¬ 
ceived. A gentleman entered the garden and 
saw it; he was on horse-back, and wished to 
watch the reptile, for which purpose he r^mair 
(|^et, and bid me by signs to play on, I did 0 
a few minutes, during which time, the sna^F<i)i|lt 
mained perfectly still. I then left off, when it 
immediately raised its head, and having darted 
about the steps for some time, it took refuge in a* 
neighbouring bush^ The gentleman having^j 
mounted, came to me and begged me to resB 
my b|^^in order tOj. allure the de^^ly. foe to its 
own diHsiiction. This I did; the niltsii pifodu^ 
the same effect as before, and thd*puor crea^l^ 
was shortly killed.' 

There are many snake^'l|PPI^^^ bite is tleaflfy, 
besides the cobra de capelll^^c^.as the cj^^t- 

* A fanam is a small silver coin df the value of about two¬ 
pence ; 12{ fanams go to a rupee. 
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snake, and the green-snake, -which is frequently 
in trees, ^and being the colour of the foliage, is 
sometimes not observed, and therefore particqlwly 
dangerous. There is also a small snake, not larger 
than a worm, whose bite, is de^ly; it is .^lled 
the^cobra manilla; these, however, do now fre¬ 
quently cross your path, but confi^ themselves 
principally to the hedges. 

In the head of the cobra capella there is a 
small stone, or bone, to which the natives attribute 
great virtue. Th^y say that, by placing this stone 
on the part that has been bitten by a venomous 
snake, it will extract all the poison, and that it 
will not adhere to any wound that has not poison 

f it.* An officer was bitten by a cobra de capella, 
d hig head servant having one of these stones, 
immediately applied it to the part, and in the 
course of a couple of minutes it fastened itself 
firmly on. When the medical man who had been 
it fo%arrived, the servants all begged him not 
aove the stone, since they were certain 
^master, to whom they were much attached, 
wquld die if it were taken off. There was a high 
state of inflammation all around the part, which 
was in the leg. The doctor had no faith in what 
Ijl^onsidered native superstition; nevertheless, 
fonnmour them, he promised not to remove the 
stone, butvqiK^^y ®PP^y acaustic, or som^ther 
abable round the wound. Tm^lte did; 

. the means\^^s^ so weakened the hold the 
to^e had on tl||m|^ that it dropped off. All 
edbrts to save ttlMjE^s life were ineffectual, and 
he filed in the craree of twelve hours, in great 
agony. 

o 5 
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The stone was placed in a basin of milfe; and 
it immediately .emitted a quantity of yellowish 
liquid, which rose to the surface of the milk ; this 
proved to be poison, for it was given to a dog. 
Which died in a short time after he had taken it. 
I m^ely state a matter of fact, and do not pre¬ 
tend to say ^at the stone, if it had been undis¬ 
turbed, would have saved the officer’s life, nor do 
I know whether the'same stone, if used twice,' 
would have the same effect. 

There is a curious little aninwl, called a mon¬ 
goose, which has the means of preventing the 
poison of the snake taking effect upon himself 
It is a small animal, something resembling a 
guinea pig, of a darkish grey colour; it will at¬ 
tack any kind of snake and kill it, without receiv- 
ing any injury. In their battles, it is frequently 
bitten, and when this is the case, the mongoose 
leaves its enemy, runs to the nearest shrubs, or 
ditch, is absent for a few minutes only, anil then 
returns to the attack. It seldom fails to kill fts 
antagonist, and has been never known to 3ie in 
consequence of a bite. Several of them, on their , 
return to the battle, after being bitten, have been 
killed and opened, to discover if possible, what they 
have taken to prevent the poison from operating; 
but no substance of any kind that can lead to the 
discovery has .been ^ found in their stomachs. 
This is much to be regretted; for itjs evident that, 
there does exist.some antid^amother, and that 
it is of a juicy nature is jg^^S^robable. The 
mongoose is perfectly harmMs, and will not 
attack any other animal but the snake. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CANTQJIMBNT OF PALAVEBAM. 

It was in the month of May when we again 
arrived at Madras,—should rather say at Palave- 
ram, which is about twelve miles from the former 
place. The 9th regt., in conjunction with the 
43rd regt. of Native Infantry, was to form a hew 
cantonment. A certain portion of ground was 
allotted to each officer, according to his rank; all 
were soon employed in superintending the erec¬ 
tion of their houses, and thus was formed the 
no# pretty cantonment of Palaveram. We lived 
for some months in our tents, and as it was at 
that period of the year when the land winds set 
in, we suffered much from heat. 

The monsoon at Madras^ which is the rainy 
season, sets in about the 15th of October, and 
continues to the 15th of Dl:cember, during which 
time the rajns are almost incessant, and it is to 
this abundant si^pply that the poor husbandman 
looks for the’psoslp^ty of his crops. Should 
the monsoon fan,'%5d little or no rain fall to mois¬ 
ten the parched earth, then do famine and dis¬ 
ease lay waste the land. The public roads are 
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crowd^ with the dead and dying* the mothef 
sells her "child for a day’s consumption of rice; 
the streets are thronged with .emaciated and naked 
^urndn beings, clamorous for food; and no suffi¬ 
cient help can be given them. In a late instance, 
23,000 poor starving creatures were fed daily by 
government and private sjibscriptions, and yet 
thousands died of famine, whole villages were 
depopulated, the dead lying in every direction, 
with none to bury them, a prey to thfr ravenous 
birds and^easts; the dying gasping for a mouth¬ 
ful of water; and no hand to help, even if water 
had been near. Whole families immolated them¬ 
selves rather than bear the lingering pangs of 
hunger. This is no imaginative picture: I have 
seen the starved one crawling on the ground lk> 
receive the poor dole (that was only sufficient 
to sustain life for a time), when he was unable to 
stand upright from exhaustion. I have heard the 
death-blow given to the poor starving babe by its 
frantic mother. I have known a woman go into 
the place appointed for the distribution of food, 
with two infants in her arms, and on her again 
appearing both were dead; the succour came too 
late. But I will pass over these dreadful scenes, 
too horrible to dwelI*on; but alas I alas I they too 
often happen in India During the fourteen years 
I was a resident there? twice did I witness a visi- 
tation of the kind. 

No one who has not jjheen in a tropical climate 
can ims^ine the force with .which shower after 
shower descends in this part of the globe. It 
is only during this season, and perhaps a month 
or two afterwards, that the eye can expect to he 
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oharmed witli''anjr thing like verdure. The grass 
becomes luxuriantly green, the ' trees burst out 
into full leaf, and all nature puts on her gayest 
attire. Fruits and vegetables spring up in ^eat» 
abundance. But the atmosphere during the mon¬ 
soon is fat from pleasjint,‘being generally close, 
so that, to avoid the heat, you are obliged to have 
all. the doors and windows open; by this means, 
with the air so much damp is admitted, that every 
thing you touch is wet. Mould accumulates be¬ 
hind the backs «f the couehes, the w^ of the 
house are in a state of constant moisture; and in 
addition to all this discomfort, the musquitoes are 
very numerous, laige, and troublesome. Insects 
of every description find their way in doors, and 
bdbome a perfect nuisance. The winged green 
bug, whose smell is oflensive; white ants and 
large bats, are constantly in full chase round your 
head. The frogs, too, must not be foigotten; they 
are uncommonly large, and take full possession ^ 
the inside of your house, as well as the neighbour¬ 
ing ditches. Their vocal powers are astonishing, 
and equal the bleating of a sheep. 

■ Towards the end of the monsoon the rain 
remits its violence, though heavy showers still 
fall. Sometimes, indeed nof unfi^quently, the 
neighbouring rivers swell into rapid currents, 
forming immense sheets of water, and in their 
progress sweeping every thing before them, while 
bunds of tanks give wayj^and deluge the canton¬ 
ments. 

Towards the latter end of December the wea¬ 
ther begins to be deligh’tfiii; the sky has no cloud; 
rile nights are cool, and the atmosphere, even in 
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the day-time, is temperate. The heavy devss at 
night produce sufficient moisture to refresh the 
gardens and crops; this is the proper season for 
paying visits. Rides during the day can be taken 
without inconvenience from the heat. 

, Many kinds of grain are cut during January 
and February. The grain is generally trodden 
out by oxen, and frequently is the ox unmhz- 
xled, and is allowed to eat as it goes its weary 
found. This is also the season for hunting and 
shooting.' The tanks or Iake8»are full of wild 
fow\, the most numerous of which are ducks and 
teal. About March the hot weather sets- in; 
southerly winds prevail; the tanks begin to be 
dried up, and the ground to be parched. The 
country assumes a brown appearance, and the 
leaves begin to fall from the trees. In April, the 
heat being much increased, the thermometer will 
rise to 90" in the shade ; the nights, however, still 
continue cool, and the musquitoes are less trouble¬ 
some. May, I think, may be considered the 
hottest month in the year; the land wind sets in, 
and the poor European is then to be pitied by his 
relations and friends in England. Within doors, 
the thermometer rises to 100" and 102", the tables 
and chairs become* hot, the lamps in the rooms 
crack, the tumblers and wine glasses burst before 
your eyes, and the f&ndture, if not well-joined, 
soon comes to pieces. 

The wind is a gale of fire, the whole atmo¬ 
sphere a furnace. The ground becomes so hot, 
that it scorches the feet of the natives; while the 
strength of the wind tears up the burning sand, 
and blows it on the poor cattle, who are thereby 
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great suflTerers. The buffaloes plunge into any 
moisture they can find; birds drop down dead, 
and even men, who are at all exposed, sink 
'beneath the effects of it. These winds last till 
about the end of June, when occasional showers 
descend and refresh the burnt-up earth. Not a 
leaf is on the trees, not a blade of grass on the 
grhund, the whole country appears one vast sandy 
desert. 

The Europeans, during this hot season, sulFee 
much, particularly the soldiers, who in close bar¬ 
racks cannot get the means of reducing the at¬ 
mosphere, which their oiScers, who are situated 
more fortunately, can command; and many of 
them have recourse to drinking, in order to allay 
the excessive thirst occasioned by the heat. With 
what joy are the delicious rains hailed by all! 
The husbandmen commence their ploughing, the 
trees once more look green, and the birds chirp a 
song of gladness to the refreshing breeze. From 
July to October the weather is delightful to those 
who have no occasion to go forth under the broil¬ 
ing sun. The thermometer ranges from 80“ to 
900 , which to those who never felt the hot season 
may appear very high; but it is more agreeable to 
the old Indian, than when the temperature is con- 
siderablyJower. 

; It was during the exeesfiive heats of May that 
we were forced to remain in our tents at Pala- 
veram. About nine o’clock in the morning, every 
tent was closed. The canvass-wall was taken 
down in the direction from whence the wind came, 
and in its stead a wall of tats was erected. These 
tats are made with a frame of bamboo, about five 
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feet high, and three or four broad, in which is 
woven straw in bunches, intermixed with the rort 
of a grass called cascas, which has a very delicious 
perfume: this is matted together with string, so 
as to become a thick-solid mass in the frame. Two 
or three of these frapies are put together, to 
form the side of the tent. When it is thus closed 
in, water is thrown on it’from without, till it be- 
comes perfectly saturated, and it is kCpt thus wet 
during the whole time the land-wind blows. The 
air in the inside of the tent thus becomes cool. 
The land-wind generally blows from May (and 
sometimes earlier) to August; it comes over an 
extensive parched plain, and, if you put your head 
out to breathe it for a moment, it is like the blast 
from a furnace, or the opening an oven-door. 
About two o’clock the hot wind, which blows with 
extreme violence, begins to subside, and about 
three a faint but refreshing sea-breeze sets in, 
which is most grateful to the whole creation, and 
we begin to revive, after the blasting influence 
of this Eastern Sirocco. In our houses, we use 
the same contrivances for cooling the air. Wet 
tats are placed at the doors and windows, but 
even then I have known the thermometer to be 
at 110° at such times. What must have been the 


heat and its influence upon the animal frame out 
of doors I There is oKe benefit these ho^ winds 
confer, which seems extraordinary, namely, the 
power it has to cool all sorts of liquor. The wine 


and beer bottles are dressed in a kind of petticoat, 
which is kept wet, and placed where th|^pig;d^^ 
wind can blow upon them; the water 
have the same kind of cloth round them, and, by 
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the effect of evaporation, the jvater is rendered 
perfectly cool, as if it had been iced. The wind 
frifen any other quarter will not answer the same 
purpose; and at other times we are obliged to cool 
every thing we drink in water mixed with salt¬ 
petre. 

It was during this my second visit to Madras 
that I renewed my acquaintance with Captain 

S-He’ was an exceedingly agreeable and 

pleasant person, but a circumstance, which hap-, 
pened shortly befpre this time, changed the opi¬ 
nion I once entertained of him. 

Before leaving England as a cadet) be became 
attached to an amiable girl; but he had no fortune 
or friends to assist him further than getting him 
his appointment, and giving him a handsome outfit. 

The young lady had also no fortune, and her 
parents refused their sanction to the match, think¬ 
ing it by no means eligible for her. She was 
handsome, and highly accomplished, and they 
considered she could form a better alliance, than 
marry a poor soldier, doomed to earn his bread on 
the burning plains of India. Thus did the pa¬ 
rents reason, unmindful of the feelings of'their 
daughter, but not in this manner reasoned Miss 
A-. She had given her heart to the hand¬ 

some cadet, and she felt, with all a woman’s fond¬ 
ness, that it would never be recalled. They agreed 
to correspond, and she was soothed, during many 
a long year, with the hope that he would at last 
come home and redeem his pledge of fidelity. 
H^Jmers were frequent and affectionate, and she 
as she possibly could be, while sepa¬ 
rated from him. 
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On his part, he was gay and lively, and a great 
&voarite with bis brother officers. 

Though absence had weakened, in some mea¬ 
sure, his attachment to Miss A-> yet be con¬ 

sidered himself pledge^ to make her his wife, and 
fancied, that when ^e attained higher rank, or 
from ill-health was obliged to return home, it 
would be time enough then to encumber him¬ 
self with- a partner for life. In the meantime, 
.he made himself happy; the time that was not 
filled up with duty, was spent .at the mess, or in 
jovial parties; he constantly affirmed that his heart 
was in England, and that he should never love 
any other than Miss A-; he frequently ex¬ 

pressed his regret at being absent from her, and 
his want qf fortune, with other impediments, to 

his marriage. Time passed on; Miss A-lost 

both her father and her mother. She had had many 
desirable offers of marriage during their life time, 

but none could fill thfc place of the absent S-. 

On the death of her parents, she went to reside 
with an aunt, who was an old maid, and not one 
of the most agreeable or estimable of her class. 

She had often urged her late sister to insist 
upon the young lady accepting one of the advan¬ 
tageous offers madb to her, and always vround up 
this discourse with saying, “ Well, if I had chil¬ 
dren,” &c. &c. verifying the old proverb about 
old maids’ children. 

Now that the poor girl was entirely dependent 
upon this aunt, she felt that she was far less happy, 
for she had to put up with many a taunt, atid, alM 
with many importunities regarding an old bachelor 
of sixty-three, a rich retired coal-merchant, whom 
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she constantly refused, telling him, that she had no 
heart to give him; and though the aunt still en¬ 
couraged him to persevere, she as constantly re¬ 
sisted every proposal, and bore the persecution 

with meekness and patience. S -’s letters were 

her only comfort. Her own letters to him gra¬ 
dually assumed a more gloomy character. She 
more frequently reverted to the past days when 
he was in England, and gently hinted at the hope 
of his soon returning, as his absence had become 

unsupportably long. S-had been now in 

India twelve years; he expected shortly to get his 
company, and he wrote to Emma to beg of her to 
come out to him at Madras, as it would be too 
great an expence for him to come to England; 
adding, that the moment he was a Captain, he 
would send her lOOZ. to pay for her passage; and, 
in the meantime, she might get every thing ready 
for the voyage. 

On receiving this letter, Emma once more felt 
hope revive, and her spirits were kept up by the 
bustle of the preparations, which she immediately 
commenced. 

Her aunt did all she could to persuade her that 
it was “ highly unbecoming a young lady to take 
such a voyage after a man, who, she was sure, did 
not care a straw for her, otherwise he would have 
come to England to have married her, or would 
have sent the money at once for her passage. It 
was all nonsense; there was plenty of money in 
India; every body was rich there, and had thou¬ 
sands on thousands; it was a most indelicate pro¬ 
ceeding, and no one would have thought of such a 
thing in her day. It was much better to marry 
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Mr. Blackton, who had fifteen hundred a-year, 
and such a pretty place at Hampstead, and a nice 
phaeton and all.” These temptations would not 
do; poor Emma’s mind was made up on the 
matter. 

On the death of her father, she received 500Z., 
which bad been placed oat at interest, from which 
she had a small annual income. 

The letter from Lieut. S-had been all that 

Jier heart could wish ; she plainly saw that it bad 
only been the want of means that had thus long 
delayed their marriage; and now that he proposed 
her going out to him, and had assured her there 
was no im^opriety in it, she was determined to 
draw her little stock of money, pay her own pas¬ 
sage to Madras, and thus surprise him by a speedy 
reunion, fondly hoping that she would, by this 
step, earlier secure his happiness, as well as her 
own. It was in July when his letter arrived, and 
she took her passage in a ship that was to sail in 
December. In October she received another let¬ 
ter from him, which was as follows:— 

Madras, June 10. 

Dearest Emma, 

You have no do»’bt received my letter dated 
January, and little expected to hear again from me 
so soon; but my own, dear girl will indeed rejoice 
when I tell her that I was last week in general 
orders as captain. Now, my love, all impedi¬ 
ments to our union are over, and the devotion of 
my life will, I hope, reward my Emma for her 
long and faithful attachment to me. I am unable 
yet to send Home the hundred pounds I mentioned 
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in my last I have been at so much unavoidable 
expense with my promotion, such as buying a 
new horse which I was obliged to have, and 
paying the necessary fees for my commission, 
that I could not possibly dp it, anxious as I am to 
have you with me; but ig the course of a few 
months, not years as it used to be, I will send the 
sum toyou,andthen embark as soon after as you can, 
—the sooner, dearest, the better. You must excuse 
a few lines only, as I intend to write again in a 
week or two; this was only to tell you the news 
of my promotion, as I could not be happy and 
rejoice at it without your participation in my 
feelings. 

Believe me, my dearest Emma, 

Your faithful and affectionate 

S- 

On the receipt of this letter, she was still more 
satisfied with her determination to take the voyage, 
and go to him unexpectedly. All was preparation 
and bustle. Amidst her aunt’s grumblings, a 
wedding-dress was prepared, and all the para¬ 
phernalia necessary for a bride, together with the 
stock of clothes requisite for a hot climate. At 
length she embarked: it was* in the first week of 
December. Hope, buoyant hope sustained her 
amidst the anxiety which cduld not but be felt at 
the prospect of her long voyage. We will leave 
her anticipating the pleasure of a re-union with 
her long absent lover, and take a view of Cap¬ 
tain S-. 

At the time that he wrote to Miss A - , he 

meant all he said, though perhaps hH did hol^^ 
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all. A few weeks after he had dispatched the last 
letter, an English ship anehored in the Madras 
roads, filled with passengers, amongst whom were 

the two Miss W-’s, daughters of Colonel 

W- , commanding ,a station up the country. 

The colonel and his lady had come down to 
Madras to meet them on their arrival. He had 
obtained leave for a month, and had hired a hand¬ 
some house' of a civilian who was just embarking 
for England on sick certificate. Among other 

loungers at the breakfast-table of Colonel W- 

was Captain S-. He was much fascinated 

with the eldest Miss W-, and, as he thought 

himself an engaged man, he perhaps took more 
licence, and laughed and flirted with the ladies 
ofteher than if he had b^^ disposed to win the 

affections of either of them. Mary W-was 

an exceedingly sweet girl, mild and gentle in 
her manners, and possessed of many attractive 
accomplishments. Music was one in which she 
excelled; she had brought out a splendid grand 
piano with her, and during the month they were 
. at Madras it was unpacked and used. 

Captain S-was passionately fond of music; 

he sang *a little himself, and with Miss W-’s 

accompaniment, he thought he had nevep sang so 
well. He was always to be seen at J;he colonel’s 
during the heat of the day; and in the evening 
they generally met at some ball oi^j^l^ty. His 
brother officers began to rally him on ms conquest, 
and to tell him he crftainly would, through the 
colonel’s interest, 6bt£ni a staff appointment. He 
declthed there was liothing in it, that the young 
ladjiimust see it as well as himself, that he only 
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danced with her to save her from disagreeable 
partners, and that he only went in the morning to 
have the pleasure of a little music. 

From the continual talk of others, and the 
constant coupling of their names together, he 
began at last to think tha’t it would be a good 
match for him. He saw that other gentlemen 
always gave place to him that he might be near 
her. Then he watched her, and evidently saw 
that her sweetest smiles were directed towards, 
himself; that she always preferred his society to 
that of others, tha1; a vacant place at the dinner- 
table was always left for him at her side; in short, 
that both father and mother seemed to think it a 


match; and that they had no objection whatever 
he could plainly se|,.b^^eir manner of welcoming 


Thus stood mattere at the expiration of the 
colonel’s leave. Preparations were hastily made 

for their march, but still Captain S-held back. 

Emma, poor Emma! he would say to himself,— 

yes, he loved her best—but then Miss W- 

played so beautifully on the piano! —Emma was 
handsome when he left her, but then thafwas 


thirteen years ago—she would be much changed 
— besides she was almost thirty years old now — 

and Miss W-was about eighteen. He thought 

that Emma might not care foj him so much as she 


said,—he judged her by his own feelings, at any 
rate,—perhaps she would not come out to him, and 
it was not likely he would ever go home—it would 
be the best thing he could do to marry Miss 


W-at once. With such reasonings and^reso- 

lutions he went to the colonel’s, and made 
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'jHropbsailiSa form ) be was accepted as a son-md^M^ 
tbfe parents, and was then ref^ped to t%te 
y<Wng lady herself. It is needle#s to say-that she 
bestowed on him her heart, and^iow willii^ly 
^grabted him her hand. 

Colonel W-applied to the commander-in¬ 

chief for another month’s leave of absence on ac¬ 
count of the marriage of his daughter, which was 
granted to him. The month that intervened 
between the declaration and the wedding-day, 
was passed b^the young lady ffi all the prepara¬ 
tion '’Necessary &r the occasion, and by Captain 
S——dn rostlestaanxiety of mind, and misgivings 
as to the step he had taken. He could not banish 
the dioughts of Emmaj in his dreams she was 
near him as the loved many years — he 

pictured her as she was’wjM^ke left England— 
he reflected on her confiding sweetness, and her 
strong attachment to him ■— but the die was cast. 

The wedding-day arrived—and Captain S-led 

to the altar Miss W-, That very day in 

October'on which poor Emma received his last 
letter. In February a change of regiment^ took 

place, and Captain S-and his lady icbaxched 

several hundred miles into the interiq^ I had 

formed an intima<:y with Mrs., S-^,'‘ishd very 

much regretted her departure^ Ibr she was indeed 
a charming person. ■ 

About two months after their departure from 
'Madras, arrived the ship —-^a board of which 

yas Miss A-. A lady ^ho was coming opt to 

her husband after a two years’ absence otfttty 
count her health, had been delighted with the " 
el^nt manners and sweet disposition of Mks 
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iC-r—and Emma on her partVwaJfc^uch 
>i#acted tp, the lady, as she tras ipfimately ac¬ 
quainted with jCaptain S-—Emma made/her 
a confidant, her little history, showed her the 

last letter of S- , and dwelt on the pleasing 

surprise that was in store for him; On their 
arrival at anchor, the first* boat that came from 

the shore contained Major T-, the husband of 

the lady, who told him in a few words the story of 

Miss A- , and expressed a wish, as she had np 

friends to go to,1;o 'take her horng, till Captain 

S-should be‘informed of tt^m^j^jfliliHthat 

awaited him. Major T-f^li :noc/or%tnick at 

this discovery; but said nothing at the time— 

consented most willingly to protect Miss A- ■, 

and thus they laiid|d. 

The following explanation ensued. It 

was most reluctahty entered into by the kind 
major, first with his wife, and then with her friends/ 
The dreadful shock caused by this discovery, was 
more than Emma’s gentle nature could well hear; 
for several days her life was despaired of; but the 

soothing affection q{ Mrs. T- ^ and her own 

wounded pride enabled her in some slight measure 
to get the better of her painful feelings. She 
would Insguently say “ Oh 1had much better 
have borne to hear of his death.” At length she 
became inore calm, said finply resolved to return 
to England by the same ship in which she had 
come out, as it pitched at Madras from Calcutta 
.•on its homeward voyage. 

.' Id the mean time, she bent her mind to form 
isome plan fer the future. She well knew that 
her auqt would receive her with scorn; indeed, 
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with, faet rigid ideas of ^<^riety, she might possi¬ 
bly fwcy> |||tt %r niece Had committed some iift- 
discretioh^oH bosffd the ship, which had prevented 
nmrriage from taking place, and thus re&se to 
receive her at all. Ti^ latter idea took fittn pos¬ 
session of her mind; and how to obviate it, be¬ 
came tbe subject of her anxious thoughts. 

She consulted with her two friends, who e|i*- 
deavoured to persuade Iter to try and. shake off 
Her misplaced' affection, and not to think of re¬ 
turning to England; but to live entirely with 
them. 

They vrere then on the eve of marching to 
Vellore, where the Major’s regiment was stationed. 
Emma would not consent; mildly declined their 
friendly proposal; but wi^^ll^ny tears and thanks 
accepted their hospitality '^'r a couple of months. 

She then came to the decision of writing to 
Captain S-^— to demand a letter from him, 
stating the reasons of his marriage with Miss 

W-at the time that he had sent for her out: 

in fact giving, as it were, a certificate of her irre¬ 
proachable conduct, in order that she might with 
greater firmness meet hfr aunt on her return to 
England. The answer to her letter was ordered 
to be directed to Vellore, for which ,place they 
departed the following day. As it may be sup¬ 
posed, her mind was greatly agitated, as ^h 
day brought he( nearer the expected reply. At 
last it came ; was. full and sat^factory to her 
present ihelingb. Thus prepared, she waited! the 
arrival'of the -ship; but alas I it came too late, 
she-was attacked with' the cholera, and died;jaat 
six weeks after her landing at Madras. , . 
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■ What must have been; Captain S-’s feelings 

on this event, mast be left to the cd%eption of 
my readers. I never heard if my'amiable friend, 
Mrs. S-T—, knew of this circumstance; but I 
should think not, as it was |^far too delicate sub* 
ject to be touched on by others. Captain S - ■ — 
lived some time after he was promoted to be a 
Miyor; and died, I thinkj in 1836. His wife and 
family are now in England. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HYDEBABAD.—THE INCONSTANT. 

AnotheB circumstance, something similar to that 
related in the last chapter, happened some time 
afterwards, which I may as well relate here. 

Henry C- , an exceeSBngly handsome youth, 

about eighteen years old, joined us at Hyderabad, 
as cadet in 1822. He was much admired by all 
at the station, and truly beloved by many; his 
manners were winning, and his disposition most 
amiable. He had become attached -to a young 
lady about his own age before he quitted England; 
but the want of fortune on both sides prevented 
his ‘bringing her to India as his wife; the youth 
of the parties'was also made an objection by her 
parents. They promised to be faithful to each 
other, and agreed, that as sooii as he was a 
Lieutenant, and, etmld save a sufficient sum of 
money, he should send it home to pay for her 
passage out. Time passed on; they continued to 
correspond, and her picture, which he had brought 
to India with him, was fir^uently looked at, and 
regarded by him as the greatest consolation. 

. In 1'828 he was promoted to a lieutenantcy, and 
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then did he anticipate the realization of all his 
dreams of happiness. He denied himself nearly 
every comfort, in order to save his pay; he had 
previously put a little away monthly out of his 
ensign’s allowance, and now he doubled it, and in 
the course of a year he had realized the wished- 
for sum. One hundred pounds were remitted to 
England, while he still continued his economical 
mode of living, that he might have a small store 
of money to commence Ijouse-keeping when she 
should arrive in India. His very life seemed 
wrapped up in her. He woul^ frequently come 
to me, show me her picture, and expatiate on her 
accomplishments — her affectionate letters — her 
truth and constancy of attachment. 

At last the much^isvished-for letter arrived, 
which was the answer to his own. He brought it 
to me with eyes sparkling with pleasure. She was 
coming—had sailed—might be expected in four 
short weeks. Then was the bustle of preparation, 
a pretty bungalow was taken, neatly furnished 
with every thing of comfort, and even elegance; 
she was to come to my house from the ship, and 
take up her abode with me, till she was carried as 
a bride to her own residence. We were at that 
time stationed seven miles fronj Madras. Morn^ 
ing and evening did Lieutenant C—- gallop 
down to the beach, expectii)g 'the long desired 
vessel to appear in sight. At last an English ship 
was signaled, —' the very ship that contained all 
that was dear to him. 

. The list of*pas8enghrs had been sent on shore, 
before the ship came to anchor, according to 
the general custom. Hik anxious eyes ran over 
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It{ buta^irMisB Wlifij|-wbW this 

•i&efHi-?: his! itiitid ^{ks hfirassed with :|fk, thousand 
cfpec^tioBs. : :She iuost be deadr- JN^® ^en 
overboard — beea left ill; ati Ae or at 

Jdad^a ? What could ft be ?—-But be would waft 
tall the letters Were “ready for delivery ; be wordd 
cei^fttly get a letter, and then he would,know 
the worst. He paped the beach full of anxiety, 
and called every ten minutes to know if the letters 
were readjr. 

At last the time arrived, and all were getting 
welcome oommumcations, Grofia parents, brothers, 
friends,—delightml intelligence from the dear and 
distant home. Oh! with what joy dp we see the 
welUknowji handwriting, break the sfeal, and de¬ 
vour the contents with greedy eyes. None can 
describe the delight of such' moments, but those 
who have been for years in a foreign land, sepa¬ 
rated from all the dear objects of youth, those 
who still hold with freshness the memory of past 
days, who feel that neither time nor change of 
circumstances have lessened the heart’s warm 
glow. It is in.s&ose moments that we forget 
that seas dividd^^!§|'^ and that we. may never in 
this world meet again. 

But to^ return. ^ There was no letter for Lieu¬ 
tenant C—He was now unable to guess 
at the probabilities of silence. If she had been 
ill she would undoubtedly have written, or caused 
some other person to have done so. Hope again 
came to his distracted mind. The captain of the 
ship, under whose charge she was to leave Eng¬ 
land, might have a letter. He, ther^ore, went 
to the agents ^ the ship, as most pfobably the 
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' capfak firstlgoto tbem:; mod wdtcd with as 
mach patience ^aa his Station windd permit. The 
geutlemi^ came. “ You ate the captain of the ^ip 

just antd^lbed, the —^,1 am Lieutenant C'- 

of the •—regiment,’ arid expected a young lady. 

Miss-^jio have sailed •with you from London. 

As I find she is mot in the lik of your passengers, 
perhaps you may have a letter for me ?” 

“ Indeed, Lieuteriarit C——replied the cap¬ 
tain, “I have no letter for you; but I have % 
communication to make, ■which I trust you •will 
bear with becoming fortitude,«arid I should think, 
and hope, that when you have heard the whole, 
your regret will almost be turned to rejoicing.” 

“What can you mean?—She must be dead!—and 
would that be a cause of rejoicing to me, captain ? 
1 cannot bear this suspense: tell me allj at once.” 

“ My dear Mr. C- , I am really sorry that I 

am obliged to be the bearer of a tale, that, in any 
way, must be a heavy blow to you, and perhaps it 
will be best that I should be as brief as possible. 

— Miss-sailed with me from London: her 

father placed her under m^»protection for the 
voyage; but you mus^be wPt*aware that her age 
was such as to prevent me having an entire con- 
*troul over her. My ship waa full of passengers, 

amongst whom was Captain N-We had not. 

been riibre than a month at* sea, when a great in¬ 
timacy was formed between Miss-and' that 

gentleman. They were always together on- deck, 
and when the weather prevented them being there, 
letters constantly pass^ between the cabins. T 
am a father and a husband, sir, arid I ventured to 
mention to her the impropriety Of her conduct 
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in allowing an officer to pay his addresses to her, 
while she was positively engaged to another. She 
was pleased to say that she was sensible of my 
kindness; but that since she had seen Captain 
N-she found sbe^ could never fulfil her en¬ 
gagement with Lieutenant C-: it would be 

wrong in her to plight her faith to him at the 
altar, when her heart was now wholly another’s. 
I could' say no more; but after this,. Miss —— 
kept her cabin more closely than she had done 
before; perhaps she shrunk from my reproving 
eye. In nine weeks we reached the Cape, where 

we remained five days. Need I say that Miss- 

came on board again as Mrs. N-. Sincerely do 

I sympathize with you in your natural feelings; but 
consider, my dear sir, how highly probable it is, 
that a young lady of this descripticm would, even 
after your marriage with her, have never returned 
that warm afiection so necessary to the wedded life r 
therefore I again say, you must rejoice, and not 
grieve for your loss.” 

It is needless to say how deeply poor C- 

felt this blow. I had been waiting anxiously at 
home in expectation of the young lady’s arrival, 
when one of my servants came to tell me that 
Mr. C—^—, above nn hour since, had galloped to 
his own housed I feared that something the 
matter, and -b^ged aiy. husband to go whim. 
He found him extended on the couch, and weeping 
bitterly; ^ was well that his feelii^ could thus 
give themselves vent. He sufferea much, and 
long; but the kindness of hii$ brother officers at 
length so(||j^bed his grie^ and the regiment beings, 
about to ^Urch, he was {Housed for a* time'from 
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the ptate of despondency into which he was filp 
sinking. He never regained his former spirits, a^ 
his general health had evidently sustained a severe 
shock. He lived but two years after this disap¬ 
pointment, and, strange to say, Mrs. N-sur¬ 

vived him but two months. They never met, as 

Captain N-was at a station some two or three 

hundred miles from us. A^e all much regretted 
the death of poor C——. T orieveH fi>r hini am 
for a brother. We had be 
that I had abundant time t( 
his many excellent qualities 
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' NUNDIDROOG.—NATIVE FEMALES.-WEDDINGS. 

r. 

We became completely tired of our residence at 
Palaveram. The heat was excessive, and the length 
of time we had to remain in tents, combined with 
the uncomfortable position of the place, as it then 
was, made us hail with pleasure the Commander- 
in-chiefs order to march to Nundidroog, which, 
for climate and salubrity, is considered a very 
desirable residence. 

Most of the scenery in this part of India is far 
from interesting; it consists either of flat sandy 
plains, unrelieved by a particle of verdure; or of 
high,rocky hills, which diversify the scene with¬ 
out pleasing the eye. 

Vellore is about eighty miles from Madras, and 
is a healthy place, though excessively hot. There 
is an extensive fort,^and some pleasant houses in 
it; one in particular, in which 1 was often most 
hospitably entertained. It belonged then to 
Lieutenant Lewis, fort adjutant, and was ever 
open to receive the traveller,—fnend,' and the 
stranger being equally welcomed; his servants 
and carriages were always at their service, and on 
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leaving, you would find jour palanquin stocked 
with refreshments and comforts. The fort is sur¬ 
rounded bj a ditch, thronged with alligators, 
many sixteen feet long. There are several pretty 
bun^ows situated outside the Jort, and though it 
it is not considered a gay place, yet it is generally 
admitted to be a veiy social •station. 

The road ftom Vellore to the Ghauts is very 
beautiful; and being well watered with rivulets 
and springs, it exhibits an agreeable verdure. 
About a mile from Laulpett is the famous garden 
of Saut-ghur, which is of considerable extent, and 
contains a great quantity of the finest fruit-trees 
in India. This garden was once protected by 
fortifications, and had 500 gardeners in regular 
pay, besides a considerable garrison for its defence. 
The road from Laulpett to the Ghaut, which 
separates the Carnatic from Mysore, is about 
four miles long; but it seems to the eye not 
more than one, from the immense mountain in 
front, which appears to overhang and shade the 
whole route. There is a very good road up the 
pass, which is four miles in length; its perpen¬ 
dicular height is one mile. The prospect .firom 
the road, as you gradually ascend, is grand and 
beautifully picturesque, having the valley which 
you have just quitted in the fore-ground, and a 
succession of hills and mouptains in the centre, 
and on both sides. A short way fi-om the top of 
the pass, is a small village, called Nacken-Yeree. 
The difference of the climate between this place 
and Laulpett is extreme; the thermometer at the 
latter being seldom less than 90<’, and more fre¬ 
quently 100° and 110°;‘whereas at Nacken-Yeree, 
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a distance of so few miles, it is extremely cold ; 
the temperature Ipiie nig^ht being about 30^, and 
in the day-time liBeldom rises to more than 65® 
dr 60°. At this place I saw an epormous centi¬ 
pede; it was nearly a foot long; and an inch 
across its back, striped alternately black and yel¬ 
low, presenting a mosi formidable appearance. 

Nundidroog is about 200 miles from Madras. 
The fort is on the top of a mountam-1760 feet 
Jiigh, the base of which is about twelve miles in 
circumference. There is a tolerable road up it, 
formed with steps in some partsdnd cut in others; 
it is about three miles in length. There are seve¬ 
ral large reservoirs at the top, filled with water, 
and one fine stone tank. The climate on the 
hill, even during the day, is quite European, and 
the nights are cold, as there are indifferent places 
for shelter, and you are exposed to the stormy 
winds, which generally prevail, and to the misty 
clouds, which perpetually envelope the hill. Nun¬ 
didroog is famous for the growth of its sugar and 
{iotatoes, both of which are sent from thence all 
oter India. The cantonment for the troops is at 
the foot of the mountain, and is almost surrounded 
by lesser hills, one of which is called Hyder’s 
Drop. The summit has a small wall round it, 
and a bungalow made of. very rough materials, in 
which some hundreds of poor Europeans were 
confined by Hyder and Tippoofand w^never the 
inmates became too numerous, diey were thrown 
over this precipice. The poor unfortunates fell 
a distance of about eighty feet below. There 
was also at the top of Nundidroog another of 
these inhuman drops, idiout 1500 feet in descent. 
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fiflita which many hundred <£our unfortunate 
Sepoys, who were taken prisows, and refused to 
serve the tyrant, were sown upnn sacks and pre^ 
cipitated to bottom^ Our gardens at this sta¬ 
tion were beaudful; each house was situated within 
one, which produced in abundance all the choicest 
flowers and vegetables of European production; 
the peas reached eight or ten feet high. The 
hedges rodnd each garden were formed principally 
of beautiful geraniums. In many of the houses 
there were fire-places, and during the rainy season 
we really felt it a great comfort to have a fire. 
Wood was plentiful, and at Christmas we were as 
glad of a blazing log in the evening, as we had ever 
been in England. The natives of warmer parts did 
not like this place ; the poor creatures would sit 
in groups over a pan of charcoal, or if their cir¬ 
cumstances allowed them to purchase it, a good 
wood-fire. 

The natives of India, of all classes and castes, 
it is well known, are exceedingly superstitious, and 
whatever appears to them uncommon is perverted 
into something portentous. One morning, as we 
were sitting at breakfast, the packallie caifte in, 
with consternation in his face, to beg that Sahib 
would release his water-bags; he said that, on the 
previous evening, he went up the great hill, with 
his bags, intending to get some water from the 
top but he was takep off from his purpose, and 
threw the bags wet as they were on the ground 
near the tank, and thought he would fetch them in 
the morning; but, on his going to do so, he found 
he could not move them &om the'ground; he was 
quite sure that the white people’s devil had got 
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hold of them and was holding them do\^. He 
was told that they should certainly be released; 
that he was to go exactly at twelve o’clock, when 
the sun would be the hottest, and he would find 
that he could bring them away quite easily. The 
man went, and of' course found that the heat had 
melted the ice round the bag, and he brought it to 
show us. We endeavoured to explain the reason 
of this; the man listened, but could not be con¬ 
vinced, and went away impressed with his own 
polish imagination. 

All castes have a superstitious dread of the 
hooting of an owL The house we ^occupied at 
Nundidroog was veiy large, and as there was 
rather a scarcity of houses to accommodate all the 
ofiicers, .we gave up some detached rooms to two 

of them. Lieutenants S-and B-, the latter 

of whom was only doing duty with our regiment. 
We had several nights been disturbed by the owls, 

-and B-determined, if possible, to shoot one. 

Accordingly, in the evening as soon as they began 
their melancholy note. Be went forth with his gun 
and shot one in the leg. The poor thing was 
brought to me, and as 1 wished to tame it, he gave 
it to me. I placed.it in a spare lumber-room; 
but it refused every kind of food, and seemed to 
be ^t drooping. In the course of the day my 
bu|ler, followed by thp rest of the servants, came 
to me, hud begged that the owl might be sent 
away: declaring that no luck would happen to 
me, QPito any one else, wBo kept such »a bird; 
that heavy misfortunes would follow; that master 
and mistress and all would sorely die. It vras in 
vain to reason with them; they one and ail deter- 
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mined to leave' my service, if I kept the owl 
another hour. 1 therefore thought it best to 
comply with their wish, as I saw their minds were 

made up to go; so I sent in to Mr. S - to beg 

him to shoot the poor bird; it seemed evident that 
it was in misery, and could not live, even if set at 
liberty. Thus order was*now ^restored in my 
establishment; the natives still, however, per¬ 
sisted in saying that some one would die in the 
house, and most likely Mr. S—who had ishot 

the bird. A few days after this, both S-and 

B-were attacked with typhus fever; the 

former diedLat the end of eight days, and in order 
to give a chance of life to the latter, he was 
ordered for change to Bangalore, where he died 
shortly after hk arrival. Nothing now could con¬ 
vince my servants that it was not the bird, and the ' 
bird alone, that occasioned the death of these two 
officers. 

A few weeks after this, Mrs. S——, the lady* 
of our commandant, was much disturbed by an 
owl in a tree, near her bed-room window, whfch 
every night made its disagreeable bootings, to the 
annoyance of all in the bouse. She be^ed Major 

S-to shoot it, which he did. Loud was the 

outcry of the servants whei\ the dead bird was 
brought in, though great the pleasure of^Mrs. 
Sr-'— to find the cause of l>er annoyance gOt,rid 
of. The following morning. Miss W—niece 

of Mrs. S-, a sweet girl, about seventeen years 

old, was taken p of the typhus fever, and^in eight 
days she was buried, litis second apparent con- 
fim^on of the omen .naturally strengthened the 
natives in their belief so strongly is every kind of 
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superstition implanted in their minds. They 
could not in this case look to the rational cau^s 
of these events, or reflect that, as the fever had 
been raging amongst the poor Sepoys, it might be 
reasonably supposed that the Europeans could not 
all escape:—no—if was nothing but the destruc¬ 
tion of the ominous Bird which had caused the 
death of the officers and the lady. 

The native women, and of the Hindoos in parti- 
(^lar, are kept in total ignorance; their life is passed 
amidst a round of superstitious ceremonies. Their 
religious prejudices have taken such deep root in 
their minds from infancy, as materially to obstruct 
the efforts made for their moral and social im¬ 
provement. • 

The men and women of Hindos^n are, gene¬ 
rally speaking, handsome, Ae latter particularly so 
when young; but it is mfficult to describe the 
excessive ugliness of their forms and faces when 
they attain to the age of thirty or thirty-five, at 
which time a native woman Not a single 

trace of beauty is left; and it||pji^?ly possible to 
conceive that the^ag-like, almtwt unt^thly being 
before you, ever could have been beauti&J. Their 
beauty’s summer is from ten years old to^hteen; 
after that period they gradually decline, ^ they 
jt^uire the unsightly aspect of withered old age 
>'ii^-thirty. 

The Mussulmwis and Hindoois of the higher 
itmks are well ^are of the evanescence of their 
charms, and, knowing the shortness of 4heir reign, 
endeavour by every means to heighten the beauties 
they possess. Draperies, ornamental paints, and es- 
sences, are employed to add to the loveliness that 
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naturehas bestowed on them. Theirbeautifulfigufe 
is confined merely by a slight tissue, or silk boddke, 
sometimes embroidered with pearls and gems, and 
always ornamented with gold or silver. Twenty 
or thirty yards of gold or silver muslin or gauze is 
wound in graceful folds round the body, yet 
leaving it perfectly free in ac'tion; the ends of this 
long kind of scaif are elaborately worked, and are 
entwined across the shoulder and sometimes over 
the head, as occasion may require, for a veil.. 
The bare arms are covered with costly jewels, as 
well as the neck, tiands, feet, head, ems, aud nose, 
which appear not ungraceful in their profusion. 

There is a slight difference in the costume of 
the Mussulmanis and Hindoois; the former wear 
a loose trowser either of silk or gold muslin, very 
nearly as wide as a pet^coat; they also have a 
scarf of the finest muslin, which is thrown over 
the head, ^hen they paint, it is *never on the 
check, but their nails and soles of their feet, and 
palms of their are dyed either a yellow or 

rose-colour. The Hindoois paint an ornamental 
sign (m their forehead. All ui^ perfumes and 
highly-scepted oils. Their hair is beautiful, thick, 
black, glossy, and long; it is invariably braided 
across the forehead, and woundup in a knot at the 
back of ^e head. ' 

The ^inds of the women* are with veiy few 
exceptions completely uncultiv^d; nothing is 
taught them; in many instances, even reading. 
What will make them good wives and mothers is 
all that is thought sufficient for them to know. 
It is not, however, from want of capacity that their 
minds are thus barren, for they evince great 
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cariosity and inteUgence, and an eE^rness for 
genacal information, when it .does not touch on the < 
subject of religion. They have naturally active: 
inventive minds, gifted with impromptu story, and' 
have oven poetry in their imaginative tales. i 
The society, in tlic highest ranks, is enter¬ 
taining, and any thfng but insipid: the natural' 
gentleness of their manners, and their easy poT 
liteness, make them pleasing companions, and theii 
.remarks are just and pertinent. Their knowledge 
on many subjects surprises the European, know¬ 
ing as we do, that they are uneducated. Thei^ 
acquirements, mi general subjects, are derived 
from tfieir fathers and brothers, with whom alonh 
they associate, and who in the highest ranks ari- 
men of intelligence. The native fenM||fribave mo£^^ 
/ retentive memories, never forgettin ij^ pat is oncie 
explained to them. They are qnil^pbnished at 
the femiliarity which exists betw^ Europeans 
of difPerent sexes; they consider it an act of the 
greatest indecency, on the part of the lady, to 
take a gentleman’s arm, or receive any of those 
polite attqftrions.so customary with lus; even eat¬ 
ing in the presence of a man is thoi^ht highly 
indelicate. But as for dancing, they told me it 
was an abomination, of which no modest woman 
ought to be guilty. None but the most depraved 
among their countrywomen indulge in this amqse- 
' ment; only those, in fact, ^ho; from in&ncy,^l^ve 
been educated in a shameful proferaion ; the 
free intercourse which European manners sanction 
betwist the sexes shocking them excessively. 
There have been instances known of a high-caste 
Mussulmani committing suicide, from having ac- 
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cidentally exposed her face, td the gaze of a 
European, believii^ that nothing less than the 
sacrifice of her life could obliterate the disgrace. 

The Hindoo parents make a point of marrying'^ 
their children at a very early age; if this rule be 
.neglected, they believe that their ancestors, for 
many generations past, will feel the torments of 
: )iell. If they cannot find suitable matches for 
i their girls, they have been known to select the 
S old, the sick, and even the dying, to marry tlje 
: young beauty, perhaps only a few hours before 
; the death of the'former. Till the female is mar- 
: ried, she is closely kept, where she has no other 
i emplpyrnent than to comb her hair, to adtnire her 
I own beauty, to make images, or to decorate cows 
i for the other ceremonies of various 

kinds, ii^Kjch the youth of the Hindoo girl is 
< chiefly But it must be considered that it 

is ehildreirraat thus pass their time, as, when the 
girl reaches nine, or at the latest eleven years old, 
her marriage takes place; these two ages are con- 
"sidered the most auspicious. After marriage, their 
whole time is taken up in employing^ll their art 
of fascination to win and retain the affections of 
their husbands. They adorn themselves in every 
way that can heighten their charms: they bathe 
their hair in rose-water and attar, la short, they 
leave no means untried to monopolize their hus- 
bi^ds’ love. But id' .the middle class,' where a 
plurality of wives is not so common, should ano¬ 
ther chance to be preferred to them, thirir jealousy 
knows no bounds, and either the one or the other, 
or even all three, will be sure to feel its dreadful 
and often ffatal effects. The females have no 
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choice; at three or four years old their parents be- 
troth4hem to the children of,friends or connex¬ 
ions. The marline state is considered highly 
honourable; a man, even after having once mar¬ 
ried', and become a widower, loses a great deal of 
his importance, till be again enters into the. con¬ 
nubial state. Unmarried men are not considered 
eligible for any public or trust-worthy situation. 

The numerous ceremonies attending marriages, 
^mongst the higher classes of natives, are con¬ 
ducted with a degree of splendour which is sur¬ 
prising to Europeans. They lasf five days. The 
first day is ushered in by the parents and friends 
of the bride, taking her down to the nearest 
river, or mountain ^stream, where she is met by 
the bridegroom and bis friends. Here they both 
undergo a long ablu^on, while the spectators re¬ 
peat praye%j.|^nd erect fires, for the purpose; they 
say, of averting an evil eye. They are then fcbn- 
ducted to a kiod of pavilion or temple, profusely 
dcrorated with wreaths of flowers, draperies, and 
flags, and a prayer is made to each the gods, 
that they pjay attend at the wedding. A rich 
carpet or skin is spread, for the bride and bride¬ 
groom to sit upon, with their faces turaed'to the 
eail;. Numej^ous farms are then gone through, 
which mostly last till sun-set—such as. washing 
their'feet with milk, anointing the body with oil 
and perfumes, and many other absurdities. T^ey - 
are ^en conducted back to their ^par^ dwell¬ 
ings, amidst the deafening roar of jdruihs, guns,, 
pistols, and fire-works, trumpets, hojrns, loud 
shouts,''Ind screams. * 

The following day they are again conducted to 
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the pavilion, when both the parents join the ^ands 
of the couple, and while thus clasped, seven mea¬ 
sures of water, seven measures of com, and the 
same of milk, are poured over them. Nine strings 
are fastened over the shoulder of the left arm, and 
und^ the right of the brid^room, and an amulet 
is clasped round the bride’s neck; these two are 
embleitaatic of marriage, but still the ceremony is 
not over. The third day, a large pile is erected, 
and set on fire, and spices and perfumes burnt ill 
such quantities, ^hat for an immense distance the 
air is impregnated with their odour. The bride 
and her party have to walk round this fire several 
times, accompanied with music, singing, and dan¬ 
cing. Then the bridegroom^and his numerous 
attendants follow, and repeat ^e same round, and 
both are then carried home in triumph on a car. 
The fobrth day, a grand feast takes fhxe, and the 
happy couple eat together, for the first time that 
/ the girl has ever eaten in the presence of a man, 
highly indecorous, and it/ is 
B trial to her modesty; it is 
r nevqr again will^hey eat in 
the cogapany of each other. No high Hindoo 
woman eVfcr eats in the presence of her husbi^d 
or male relative; so that this day’s ietemony is a 
mbst magnificent display of gorgeous dresses and 
decorations, and sumptuous Tare. The fifth day 
is chiefly, dedicated to sacrifices; and it is only 
on thil occasioa that a woman can be engaged in 
any thing of this nature. At night Qiore ablutions 
take place) and the couple are decorated^jn the 
most splendid dresses, and cdvered with the most 
are then mounted on a sti- 


which she TOpsiders 
consequeni||^ a sevei 
also the last time : f< 
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peibly o^amented car, and carrifed in grand pro- 
cesston round the streets of the town by torch¬ 
light And thus ends a Hindoo we’dding. 

The parents on both sides give immetase sums, of 
money away in aims on the occasion j they frequent¬ 
ly thi^w money to the crowds accompanying the 
ceremony, to scramble for. A Eajah, not long 
ago on the marriage of his daughter to a ri^gh- 
bouiing rajah, distributed in this manner 20,0001^ 
during the five days that the wedding lasted. On 
another occasion, the son of a rtyah was accotnpar 
nied by a force of more than 12,000 men, with 
which he proceeded to the palace of another rajah, 
whose sister he was about marrying. Upwarfs 
of 200,000 people were assembled to join the 
scene of scrambling'for money; 10,000 four-anna 
and 20,000 eight-anna pieces were thrown, which 
are in value equal to oiir sixpences and shillings. 
In the general sdramUe for the pieced, numbers 
of poor people Were killed. The total expence 
attending this marriage exceeded six lacs of 
rupees, an amount of about 60^000/. 

At all 4^ch ceremonies, either of death or 
raaniage, money is thuS distributed; but in this 
indiscriminate bounty, those that most need 
charity seldom leap any benefit; it is the strongs 
healthy and robust man, whoHs Wble to contend 
with the mob,- that ^ts the best share, while the 
poor emaciated starving creature is unable to get 
a single {uema. ^ , 

There are not so pany ceremonies at the mar¬ 
riage of a |lln88ulman. but a great deal mop eat¬ 
ing land > dnnking, rioting at^^noise place. 

Even horses, camels, and elephai^^ partake of 
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wedding cakes, wMcli ^ mi^de of sugar, and 
butter, mixed with a litde flour. 

The rajahs, according to their means of sup¬ 
porting them) have au unlimited number, of wives,. 
who are kept in strict seclusion, andjao one dares 
{^proach their zenana. They are waited upoii by 
women, and the courts in which they take exei^ 
else ^ surrounded by high walls. When once 
a girl attracts, the notice of one of these high 
native^ she is doomed for ever to.renounce inter¬ 
course with her sejct; even her nearest relatives 
are forbid to see her. The unfortunate girl’s 
parents consider she has attained a most brilliant 
position, and she is sacrificed, with feelings of joy. 
It is'said that the Rajah of Cooch-behar has up- 
/wards of 1,000 wives. They i^ide in a fortified 
town by themSblves, and enjoy many privileges, 
which, were they a less body, would be denied 
them.* , ' 

On the death of the husband, the poor widow 
is left in tbe most abject state; she is thrown fi'oin 
her former station, and has to undergo the great- 

* Since writing the aboTe, I fiod,t|M,imah of Gooch'bel^^^h^d 
May '0^39). .“He wae of the Riyabbriogsheelcaate. .and a 
follower of ^iva; but the style of his Uvinj; was very dUike that 
of w^tiudoo. He used to marry without an/regard to caste; > 
the number of hia wive^arvanees was no leas than 1,200 j thqr 
reside in a sort of fort about half a mite in extent. There are 
many courts of justice presided over by the Aknees. lire chief 
of the hmees was held in great respect by the rajtih; so much so 
that whenever her highness made her appearance in tbe audfenoe 
hall, the nyah atood up tad gave l)cr his own seat, trat.she never 
•' returned the compliment. The rigah sprat his wholf life in tbe 
zenana, his attention being entirely engrossed by bis ..wives, and 
his state affairs wereleft (O'the management of his ministers. He 
dled.at the i«e of. 70.’’ 
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est privations. No vriBow ^ many again; it 
would be .thought the deepest aisgrace that could 
befall her; she would be an outc|ist. As a widow 
she is doomed to all sorts of indignity; the 
name of widow b^iog a reproach^ All her fine 
clothing is taken from her; she. is stripped of 
every om^ent, which she never can again wear; 
her beaurawl hair is frequently shaved oflF, and sjie 
■ then becomes a slave in the house where* she 
formerly was mistress. Thus it is that the suttee 
becomes a willing sacrifice; for the high-caste and 
spirited girl cannot brook the shame and reproach 
which, should she coi^nue to live, would be 
heaped upon her headR There are instances, 
^however, of young girls becoming widows at such 
an .eat^'Kge, ths^the approach of death on the 
funerdL pile is horrible to them; they understand 
not the degradations*to which they will have to 
submit, and life ^ems sweeter, now that they-are 
released from an old and perhaps decrepid hus- 
' band. ’ 

It is'h curious fact, that however laige the num¬ 
ber of Pe wives in the zenanas of the wealthy, 
a perfect kindness" and imanimity exists amongst 
them; there is no jealousy or petty quarrelling. 
This is thought 'co arise frqm the mutual depejad- 
e'nce they have one on another for society 
and amusement' They each have the same 
governing motive of conduct namely, to please 
their lord and master; and as Ang as he is so, 
they each receive the benefit of his kindness 
and good humour. 

These wives are all young and beautiful, and 
naturally kind and gentle, they seek with ea^ 
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ni^m^ts, and, ib fact, ev^y luxui^, 

(t*The* Brahmins are treamc^ witK^lhe highest 
^^ferebhe b^'the natives, and their own wives 
(for |n general they have two or three) shrink 
be^gfe^heic presence, and thiqk it an extraordi¬ 
nary thirty tb^l European women are held in 


sQch estimation by their husbandii. A Brahmin 
% said to mc.wkh astonishment, in a station in 
the Northern Division, where but few European 
ladies had been, " ^llj||f® hear you answer your 
husbands without malung a salaam defer¬ 

ential bend of the head, Vitl^he E||[|||yplifted 
to the forehead. Their worn * do irof ^inverse 
with ^ach other, even in the presence of their 
husbands, nor with European ladies if he be pre¬ 
sent,* or any other male person*, 


Their greatest surprise M excited by ala> wear¬ 
ing so few jewels, being themselves cove<JBli with 
l(^aments of every description. The lojtest caste 
'^d poorest person get brilliant stone*and.set 


them in lead; the richer sort set them in silver. 


Some have only pieces of glasg orilaments, and 
ibaden rings on ^ fingers. ♦ * * 

The Pariah is^meioWest {irade of native "so¬ 
ciety; but ti^e hfs worke^ strange -trevolulito 
in the society ^of the castef. This'now ppi^- 
cated race, the indMduals of which, th^ lilussu^- 
man, Brahmin, and even Native Christiarr, thitjji^ 
it contaipinatiotii to touch, and segm to associate 
vrith, is, after all, of the most ancient family. B(e ||$k 
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said to be the descendant of the aborigines of the 
country, who were driven, by the conquest of the 
Hindoos,, to take refuge in their own hills, 
^from whence thgft became to be designated 
Pariah.” 
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VIZIANAGAKUM. 

• 

The typhus fever now jaged through the canton¬ 
ment of Nundidroog, and it was found necessary 
to remove the troops. We were hastily ordered 
to march, and our destinationiiwas to be Vizia- 
hagarum, seven hundred miles distant The road 
lay through a country which had seldom been tra¬ 
versed by any European. 

It was three months before we reached our des- 
tined cantonmout, having^had to encounter the 
hot season in one part of our march, and the 
monsoon in another, neither of which was very 
tolerable under our canvass roofs. Sometimes 
we had to halt while the pioneers cut a road 
through a jungle; but the granE object was at¬ 
tained : fever disappeared, and we arrived at our 
new station in health and spirits. This being 
called a single station, our regiment was*" alone, 
and no other society was to be found within thirty 
miles. There were only three ladies in the regi¬ 
ment, but we were quite gay amongst ourselves: , 
every other evening we met at each other’s houses, 
and invited the officers to cards and music, mid 
> * E 2 
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never have I enjoyed more real sociability than at 
this station. It was amusing to see our motley 
dinner and supper tables; “camp fashion ” was 
the order of the da^ by which is meant that every 
guest is to bring his own chair, plate, knife and 
fork, spoon, tumbler^, and wine-glass. This mode 
of visiting is constantly adt^ted in up-country 
stations, where the stay is uncertain, and where it 
is desirable that locomotion should not be en- 
' cumbered and impeded by articles of this descrip¬ 
tion. Previously to leaving Nundidroog, we had 
sold off every thing except necessaries for the 
march, just sufficient for each person; conse¬ 
quently, the established “ camp fashion ” was a 
great convenience to us. The mistress of the 
feast had only to provide a table-cloth, and each 
guest brought his servant to wait upon him, which 
is customary in every station. 

All kinds of necessaries were very cheap in this 
division: a sheep was one rupee (about two shil¬ 
lings) ; thirty fowls for one rupee; sixty measures* 
of rice for a rupee; seventy measures of gram for 
the same sum. And the servants’ wages were also 
I8wer, owing to the cheapness of grain. We never 
provide our servants with food in India; they 
have their stated pay, which is from two rupees 
per month to seventeen, according to the situa¬ 
tion they fill, and they find themselves with every 
thing. They never steep in the house, unless it 
be one or two in the outer verandahs, but occupy 
go-downs or out-houses round the compound. 

The climate of Vizianagarum is agreeable and 


* A meanire is about three pounds. 
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temperate; it is within twelve miles of the sea, 
and constantly refreshed with its salutary breezes. 
European plants and vegetables do not grow here 
in any perfection; consequently the productive 
gardens of Nundidroog were much missed. 
While the regiment was quartered at this station, 
a very heavy storp of hail happened, the stones 
being larger than marbles; after the storm had 
abated, the rain poured down in torrents. When 
it had a little subsided, we opened our door, when 
I noticed something on the ground a short distance 
from the bungalow^, which, on closer observation, I 
found to be a small fish somewhat resembling a 
prawn, and of about the same size; it was of a 
reddish hue on the back, but of a silvery colour 
below. On further examination, after the rain had 
ceased, we found two or three others of the same 
description. Major Smith, being at this time a 
great virtuoso, added these fish to his collection. 
They were alive at the time of their being taken 
from the ground, though in a very weak state ; 
they merely moved their tails on being, touched, 
and remained in this state some hours. Several 
instances of this phenomenon have been notlctd 
in different parts of India. 

A friend of mine related to mie the following 
story of an adventure of his, which I will en¬ 
deavour, as near as I can, \o put in his own 
words. 
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THE SUTTEE. 

It was during one of those lovely sunsets so pecu¬ 
liar to the Eastern world, that I arrived at a small 
village on my route to the Northern division. 
The ^ay had been excessively hot, and I was 
doubly enjoying the refreshing breeze that came 
from the sea at no great distance. Sunset in India 
is indeed a glorious sight. The golden hue is 
spread over every object, and towards the great 
orb itself the brighest shades are presented of 
variously tinted red. I had stood on the brow of 
a hill watching its rapid decline, and gazing on 
^ lovely scene before me. 

In the valley was the humble village. 'The 
neighbouring wells were surrounded by the water- 
drawers, the Pecottah was at work, and the 
melodious and peeuliar song of the men as they 
drew the bucket and caused nature’s stream to 
flow over the parched fields, threw a singular 
charm over the whole scene. All wore the ap¬ 
pearance of happiness. I had listened to the wild 
chaunt, and had gaz^for some time, whenj saw 
a procession slowly winding its way up an amivity 
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to my right: it seemed to me to be a mournful 
one, as it was attended by a number of fakeers* 
dressed in yellow, while the bom sounded its 
dismal notes before them. There were several 
women in the group; but my eye was particularly 
attracted to the centre, where three females were 
walking robed in the purest Vhite. The sun was 
just dipping below the horizon, and I knew it 
would shortly be dark, as no lengthened twilight 
gives its softened hue to the Eastern landscape;, 
the departure of the sun is the harbinger of 
almost immediate'darkness. I felt an irresistible 
impulse to follow the procession, which had nearly 
reached a small pagoda on the top of the hill; and 
yet I felt that in doing so I might be benighted 
before I could reach the bungalow that was to be 
my shelter till morning, where also my servants 
and baggage were waitingmy arrival. My curiosity, ’ 
however, got the better of every other considera¬ 
tion. I mounted 'my horse, which for the last 
mile or two I had been leading by the bridle, and 
descended the hill on which I had been admiring 
the lovely scene. I soon reached the level ground; 
but before I had ascended the top of the dAer 
hill, the proces^on had all passed into the pagoda. 
I again dismoilSted, and having tied my horse’s 
rein to the branch of a large banian tree whicfi 
grew near the building and Half overshadowed it, 
I walked towards the entrance. I knew the 
custom of the Natives too well to intrade within 
the forbidden ground; I therefore quietly waited 
■ till they should again emerge from the gloomy 
int^or. 


* Native priestt. 
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At a few yards’ distance I saw an old woman, 
who had been kneeling to the setting sun, and 
now that it had gone down, she was about to depart 
from the temple. I stepped up to her to inquire 
the nature of the procession I had seen, and as I 
was fortunately conversant with the Malabar lan¬ 
guage, I distinctly understood her, though the' pro¬ 
nunciation was different from that to which I had 
been accustomed. She informed me that the 
.three widows of a great man in the neighbouring 
town were going to burn themselves on the 
morrow, at day-light, with the remains of their 
late husband; the present procession was for the 
purpose of prayer in the pagoda, for the last time, 
at sunset. 

^ “ Oh !” continued the old woman, “ it is a pity, 

a great pity that all must burn, and one of them 
too so young, and as lovely as the sun: she has 
been his wife but one week, and that much against 
her own inclination. Well, some of his people carried 
her away from her own village about twenty miles 
off. Poor child I hers has been a short life and a 
'' sad one.” 

ItBut,” said I, “did not her parents try to 
recover her, and to punish the villain who robbed 
them of their child ?” 

* “Not they,” said Bctab, (for that was the old 
woman’s name,) “tHfey got presents of gold and 
camels, and they thought the child lucky.” 

As the old woman finished, the people begftn 
leaving the pagoda, and observed the same o Mfe ; 
of march as on entering. I pressed closely to’^ 
them to try and catch a iook at the three devqt^. 
females, and an opening in the crowd ‘ 
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me near them. They were as I have said, ali 
dressed in white, with garlands of flowers round 
their necks; they had a thin muslin scarf fastened 
on the top of their heads, and hanging down so as 
almost to conceal their features. They wore no 
ornaments. The two who were nearest to me 
were evidently old, while their eye bespoke the 
most perfect indifference to their fate. Not so 
the third; her sobs were those of a breaking heart; 
her hands were clasped, and her eyes were turned 
to where the sun had gone down, as if to take 
a last farewell of tlie departing light. I crossed 
in the rear of the procession, and went to the 
side where she was: her agitation and her move¬ 
ments had been such, as to throw tj^e veil quite 
down on her neck, and to display to my view one 
of the most lovely faces I ever beheld, for her 
skin was fairer than that of the fairest Indian. 
Her black hair was braided across a fine open 
brow, which gave a generous character to her face, 
while the large tears rolled down her cheeks from 
a soft black eye and long lash. I ventured closer, 
and softly whispered “ Can I serve you ?” She 
turned her head quickly towards me, and re^dfl 
her eye for a moment on my face; then suddenly 
clasped her hands as if imploring protection.^ 
yhese motions were observed, for the circle of 
Brahmins closed quickly rounif her, and the noise 
of the tom-toms and horns soon overpowered 
every other sound, although I fancied I could hear 
for assistance. I hastily untied my horse, 
aim with the bridle hanging over my arm, still 
fi^^wed'the procession. I noticed that the old 
tVoi^an, ^^h, to whom I had before spoken, 

E 5 
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had joined the centre of the group, and was evi¬ 
dently close by the object in whom I felt so deeply 
interested. They all entered the village,* and then 
disappeared within the walls of a court in which was 
a large and handsome native house. They had to 
enter two by two, the gate being very narrow, 
and I again caught the eye of the lovely victim. 
But there was now a gleam of hope in it. They 
had all passed in except the crowd, who merely at¬ 
tended as spectators of the sad scene. Among 
them I discovered Betah, whom I beckoned to fol¬ 
low me. It was now dark, with the exception of 
a faint light from the moon in a first quarter: 
we passed through several streets till we came out¬ 
side the village, when I placed a few rupees in her 
hand, and said, 

“ Can you not assist me, ray good Betah, to 
rescue that lovely girl from so cruel a fate ? I will 
convey her to her parents, or wherever she chooses, 
so that I can only place her in safety. I will give 
you ten pt^odas * if you will manage to introduce 
me into the house she has entered; or to get her 
brought to this spot. I would give double the sum, 
buf I have it not with me at present.” 

Betah shook her head: “I fear,” replied she, 

, “ it will be impo^ible; she is guarded so closely by 
the other women; but I will do all I can. Come 
with me.” ’ *■ 

Accordingly, she led me round to the back of 
the bazaar, which was nbw lighted up with torches 
at the' different shops, and entered a low mud 
shed. Bidding me bring my horse in also. “ Here 
you wili not be seen,” said she; “rest till I 
* One pagoda is about tbe value of seven, abillings. 
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return, and for your life’s sake, whatever you hear, 
do not leave this place.” I promised to obey her, 
and she then left me. 

I waited long and anxiously; the noisy turmoil 
of the bazaar lasted some time, and the different 
venders wrangling and e’xtolling their goods 
amused me for a while. When this had ceased, 
shop after shop was shut, and light after light was 
extinguished, till at length all was quiet. I 
ventured to look from my humble shelter, but the_ 
darkness of the night could make but a few things 
visible at any dist&nce. I again sat down on the 
mat laid for me, and began to think of the 
probable conjectures of my servants as to what 
had become of me. For the last two or three 
weeks, I had never been later than sunset on my 
halting-ground, as I generally travelled five or six 
miles early in the morning, and the same number in 
the after part of the day; therefore it was probable 
my people would think I had been waylaid by 
Thugs, strangled, and by this time buried; or that 
I had been devoured by a tiger, or some other 
wild beast. I thought of what they might do. 
They might perhaps rob me of my baggage, <or if 
their honesty were proof against touching the 
property of a man merely supposed to be dead, . 
they might start off and give the alarm to some of 
the neighbouring villages, and thus bring me 
publicity when I required concealment, on which 
so much depended for the accomplishment of my 
purpose. These thoughts brought my mind back 
to the poor victim, and I considered what I should 
do, if I contrived to get her safely from thf village; 
for I had no palanquin in which, to enclose her, 
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(|r any other means .of conv^yih^ her away in' 
secret. Hour after hour passed awa^- I tpok out 
my ^atch and traced the hands with myffingers; 
it wt^ half-past twelve. Surely, I thought, the old 
y;omah would not deceive me, nor keep .me thus 
to |)revent me from interfering at all. I started 
' up at the bare idea of such a design, which w^s, 
on consideration, very probable; it wanted but 
four hours to the commencement of the horrid * 
sacrifice. I loosened my horse from the place 
where he was tied, and was determined to try 
myself to get into the house, or*to do something ■ 
(I hardly knew what,) when I heard a slight 
\ noise at a little distance. I again secured my poor 
horse and went to the door,%heri Betah made her 
appearance. “I have kept you long,” said she, 
“but I have succeeded. Come with me.” I 
~ lowed her, and bj a round-about way we 
m the back part of the house I had seen the 
Bsion enter. “Now,” said Betah, “Minah 

t on the other side of this wall. I have been into 
e house and have spoken to her; she is now 
praying for blessings on your head, and declares 
she will be your slave for life. She cannot pass 
the outer gate, but if you can get her over that 
wall, she may be saved. She is out of the house, 
and now sheltered under those trees.” I seized 
the old woman’s hand, and having thanked her 
for her kind exertions, I began to reconnoitre the 
wall that was to be scaled. I saw that I cOuld 
easily accomplish it, but how to get her over I 
■ scarcely knew, for 4t was about fifteen^ feet high. 

I had on my sling-belt, anjd my sash, which tied 
together might make about seven feet in length. 
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Bfetah utadeftitopd^n a moineut th’e purpose fijf 
^yfliich I was>*|Bd&stiring .'the wall, and imnjediftely 
uptwined frdm her bo'dy the long cloth which 'eh- 
circlcs the native women, as a kind of petliSoat: 
■this was about a yard in width and more than two 
yards long; this ipight do, I thought. The wall 
w^!^ built of stones and these*roughly put together; 
the edges might to' a man' be a pretty secure 
footing, but to a frightened girl would be likely to 
prove treacherous, and offered little or no security# 
I felt about, and fancied I discovered some parts 
which projected idore than the'others; these I tried, 
and after a few attempts at length reached the 
top, when I fearles^ sprang into the court or 
back garden, I hOT scarcely gained my perpen¬ 
dicular, w'hen Mynah, the beau tifhl victim, bounded 
to my feet, and, clasping .my knees, “ Save me, 
save me!” she cried, “ from this horrid 
I will be your slave 1 My life shall be devo^^l 
you. Oh! save me, in mercy save me, EnglishffiS.” 

1 raised her up. “ Trust to me,” 1 replied 
“and I will do'all I can for you; be firm, com¬ 
pose yourselfi for we have no time to Jose.” 

I fastened my sling-belt tightly round her Waist; 
at the end of the belt was tied my sash and 
Betah’s garment. I then felt ^out for the largest 
edges of the stones in the wall, and by guiding 
her foot from one to the other to the height of 
about four feet,, she managed to keep her hold, for 
despair gave her double strength. With one end 
of the cloth tied to my ancle to make it as long as 
possible, I- quickly mounted tBe wall, on which I 
strode across, and untied the cloth from my fo(tf,' 
which was then at Ml; stretch. I begged Myn^ 
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to protect her body from the wall with her hands, 
while I trusted to my strength to pull her up to 
the top. This I happily effected, and had the 
satisfaction of seating her on the top of the wall 
for a single moment. I next wound the woman’s 
cloth and my own sash round my arm, and then 
gradually unwound il till she was witljin a few 
paces of the bottom, when I told her to jump 
when she had found a projecting point where she 
could place one foot, and I would let go my hold: 
the next moment she was safe on the ground. 
I soon descended myself. Mynah flung herself 
into my arms, kissed my hands and feet, and her 
emotion was so great that words were denied her. 
" This is no time or place to give way to these 
emotions,” said I, “ we are still surrounded with 
dangers, our very breathing may be heard in this 
still hour of night. Lead on, Betah, to the hut 
by as near a way and as quick a pace as possible; 
we can now only look to my horse for safety.” 

We wound our way through several narrow 
street: it wws quite dark, for the mooa had long 
since set; and as we passed silently along, the 
poor ’ natives on all sides were asleep, being in 
groups of three or four, wrapped round with a 
large cloth or sheef, to prevent the musquitoe^or 
other insects from annoying them. Most of the 
common people §leep*in this manner, some indeed 
who have good houses, repose on the terraced 
. roofs. We soon reached the shed that sheltered 
my horse; brought hin|' out, and tied Mynah on 
him, and then payingAthe ten pagodas io the old 
woman, I led him forth. We had to go through 
long bazaar before we re»^iid the road; after 
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that it was more than two miles to the bungalow 
where my own people were to be. When we had 
fairly passed the village, and entered into pretty 
good ground, I mounted before Mynah, and urged 
my tired steed into a quicker pace. But the road 
was so uneven and also intricate, that it was up¬ 
wards of, an hour before we* arrived at the house. 
All was quite dark, and so quiet, that I very much 
feared that my servants had been alarmed for 
my safety, and had returned to the last halting 
place. 

However, after calling some time my horse- 
keeper* and head boy made their appearance, and 
told me the rest had all gone on to the next village, 
thinking they must ISiave mistaken. Lights were 
soon obtained, and on looking at my watch, I 
found it past three o’clock. Poor Mynafi had 
thrown herself on the ground after being lifted 
from the horse; her fear and agitation had been 
so great that she was now quite exhausted, added* 
to which food had not passed her lips since the 
previous morning, and we were too near the fatal 
village to venture on a halt. I had not one mor¬ 
sel of any thing to refresh her; for my baskets with 
all the necessaries had been taken forward. One 
b^Iock was still at hand; of this I availed myself 
to mount Mynah, and having whispered to her 
the necessity for exertion, hnd that eight miles’ 
march would in all probability bring us to a place 
of safety, she arose, kissed my hands again and| 
again, and allowed raft to place her on the bullock. 
In the mean time my poor horse had been re- 


QrooD). 
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freshed with food and water, and trith the horse- 
keeper to guide the bullock, we started. 

I left Cass6 Sing, my head boy, behind, with 
orders to get a fresh bullock from the village to 
carry my trunks, and should enquiries be made 
regarding a female, to be sure and give no infor¬ 
mation ; and if enquiries were made about me, to 
give them to understand that I had gone the other 
road, and even to take that road himself with the 
trunks if he found it necessary more effectually to 
blind them; as he might join me at my destined 
station in two or three weeks. T assured him that 
on his secresy in this business depended all my 
future favours. It was six o’clock when we came 
within sight of the bungalow where we were to 
halt, and *1 began to feel the overpowering effects 
of fatigue, as well as hunger. My servants had 
fortunately remained at this village, and were pre¬ 
pared to receive me, with my camp cot up, and 
breakfast all ready preparing. The building was 
one of those convenient resting places which had 
been erected for the reception of travellers; it 
contained several rooms, and was enclosed within 
a high wall It had also the advantage of gates 
at the entrance, which I ordered to be kept shut, 
in order that no sudden intrusion might alarm us. 
I fully expected to be traced to this spot, and had 
made up mind to‘resist to the last any attempt 
to recover Mynah. I hoped, by forced marches, 
soon to get beyond the district, and my intention 
was to restore the ^rl back to her parents. I 
beggecT her to, keep (<!toce^(?d in one of the inner 
room^ of nourishment ^d rest, 

again as soon as 
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the heat of the* day was passed. After making a 
hearty breakfast, I retired to my cot, which was in 
a side room, and ordered one of the horsekeepers 
to be stationed near the gate to prevent any en¬ 
trance, stating that I wanted rest, and did not 
wish to be disturbed. I soon fell asleep, nor did 
I awake again till three in the afternoon, so 
thoroughly was I overcome by weariness. Per¬ 
haps I might have slept much longer, had not I 
felt something touch my band, and startle me,^ 
and on opening my eyes. Mynah was kneeling be¬ 
side me on the grflund, her cheek leaning on my 
hand. Her beautiful face was lighted up with 
smiles; her veil was off, her dress tastefully ar¬ 
ranged, and happiness was beaming in her black 
and expressive eye. “ Ah, Mynah,” said I, “ you 
have rested well, I see, and are able, I trust, to 
continue our march. Now tell me, where would you 
wish to go?—which is your own village?—and I 
will lead you back to your parents, who will be so 
rejoiced to see you again.” Mynah started from 
the ground; she clasped her hands, and uttering a 
wild cry, ran out of the room. I thought she had 
seen some one in the compound, that had fright¬ 
ened her. I therefore sprang from my cot, and 
hastened to the window, but *811 was quiet, and 
the gate was shut. I could not account for the» 
poor girl’s sudden burst of alarm. I dressed my¬ 
self, called for dinner, and then went to' the rooin 
where Mynah had slept. She was sitting on the 
mat, weeping most bitterly. I quietly raised her 
towards me. “Mynah,” said'I “what toieans 
this ? HSve I done any tD^M^'<^^htairor offend 
you? Tell me freely, myd^^rl. l^l^every 
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thing to please you and make yow happy. Speak 
to me, and do not sob thus piteously.” 

My arm was round her waist; her head sank 
on my shoulder; a sensation undefined and over¬ 
powering crept over me as I pressed her closer to 
my bosom. "Dear Mynah,” said I, “ will you not 
speak to me, and teH me what you wish ?” She 
looked up in my face, and disengaging herself 
from my embrace, sank upon the ground and 
, clasped my knees. 

“ O Englishman,” she exclaimed, “ send me not 
away from you; let me live and die with you; I 
will be your slave, I will watch over you day and 
night; I will learn to pray to your God for you; I 
will serve your God to please you, only do not, do 
not send me away. Yet if you must part with 
the poor Mynah, take her back, and throw her on 
the funeral pile. She now cares not for life, if 
you send her from you.” 

I raised her up, and pressed her closely to my 
heart. I kissed the tears from her lovely face. 
“ Dearest Mynah,” I cried, “ I will never part fi'om 
you^ if that will make you happy.” 

Throwing her arms round my neck, and sobbing 
on my bosom, “ And love me too?” asked she with 
a smUe playing through the fast falling tears. 

“ And love you too, dearest,” I replied. 

It was some time before she could sufficiently 
ccanpose herself to tell me her history. She was 
bht fifteen; her father and mother had betrothed 


her when only three years pld to a ,youth of a 
neighb^npg village, whom she had never seen, 
but inPIlhe had heard from report, was a most 
cra^BUSIU had had one wife whom he had 
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beaten to death, so that Mynah’s prospects of 
happiness with him were not of the brightest cha¬ 
racter. She had in vain entreated her parents not 
to give her in marriage to such a man. The en¬ 
gagement had been made with his father, who was 
now dead, and it must now be fulfilled. She 
was to have been married two years ago, but the 
youth had been sent down to Madras on suspicion 
of having been an accomplice in the murder of a 
Zemindar.* He had not yet returned; but when 
he did come back^ the marriage was ip take place. 
Mynah had been drawing water one day at a 
neighbouring well, when a man with an elephant 
came up to her, and asked her to show him the 
nearest way to the next town; she put down the 
chatties, and did so, leaving her companions at the 
well, who had not the least suspicion of any ill 
befalling her. 

When they were quite clear of the village, the 
man suddenly seized hold of her, and having 
placed her on the elephant, they moved on at a 
quick pace. It was late at night when she arrived 
at the house of the chief; all the people in the house 
were in a bustle and confusion, for the chief had 
been taken ill, and it was supposed be had taken 
poison, but by whom administered was unknown. 
He lingered in great agony for three days, and then 
died. So ended Mynah’s thle. “ You know all 
the rest, my only friend,” added she; " were I to 
go back to my patents, they would not receive me, 
owing to the disgrace of my not having burned my 
body on that, of the chief; or if they should 


• A native officer, j 
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be an outcast from their caste, and a slave and a 
reproach to every one.” + 

" Never shall that be the case, my dearest 
Mynah,” I said: “ I will take care of you, and pro¬ 
tect you,” 

We arrived safely at our destination; and two 
days afterwards, my ‘servant Casse- Sing came in 
with the bullock and trunks which he had in 
charge : he informed me that no enquiry bad been 
,made respecting Mynah, from the first hour after 
day-light on the eventful morning. The Brah¬ 
mins were enraged at the loss of the sacrifice, and 
began making a stir to find the girl, thinking that 
she was concealed in the house. Casse-Sing went 
to the funeral-pile to see the suttee take place, and 
there he was made acquainted with the loss of one 
of the females, and rightly conjectured where 
she was. He added, that an old woman brought 
a native dress amongst the crowd, and said that 
she had found it near a well, at the same time 
weeping and beating her breast. She assured the 
people the poor young child had certainly drowned 
^ herself. 

The dress was proved to be Mynah’s, so that 
no further search was made after her. We con¬ 
jectured that it mlist have been Betah who had 
given this account of Mynah’s disappearance, 
^his poor girl has bfehaved to me in a most ex¬ 
emplary manner, showing her affection and gra¬ 
titude on all occasions. She nursed me in a long 
and dangerous illness: night and day she was ever 
by my bed-side, and to her nnremittip^attention 
and care do I owe, under Providence, the preser¬ 
vation of my Ufe. 



CHAPTER X. 


BURMESE WAR.-RETURN TO MADRAS. 

The country round Vizianagarum is flat and bar¬ 
ren, the soil sandy, and its appearance is any thing 
but pleasant to the eye, particularly during the 
hot season. The neighbourhood affords good hunt¬ 
ing and shooting; and to the gentlemen this 
formed a relief to the monotonous life which a 
single station always produces. We had been 
here a little more than one year, when a deep 
shade of melancholy was thrown over our little 
party, by the death of our commandant’s lady. 
Her kind and affectionate disposition endeared her 
to us all, and her liveliness and gaiety made her 
loss deeply felt by the whole circle. Added to 
this event, and only a few weeks afterwards,* the 
cholera, that dreadful scourge of India, broke out, 
and carried off numbers of the natives, and al^ 
the lady of Captain Milsom. 

She had been at my house the evening before, 
in perfect health: the following evening she was 
no more^o awful, so sudden was it, that we allfelt 
the shock severely. I was now the only lady left 
with the regiment, and gloom had i&en a greater 
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hold of our spirits, from the contrast whicli wite 
pi^ented to- our former social meetings. 

Alas I bow soon is it that a blight comes over 
us frail thortals, while we think we stand firm in onr 
own strength,—damping our joys, and planting a 
deep sting in our heatts, that reiigion alone can 
support US under, and time alone can soften; like 
the flight of the insect over nature’s produce, 
Mrithering the leaf, and placing its poison in the core. 

It was at this time that we received news of the 
lireakiiig out of the war with the Burmese. It 
railed the spirits of the officers;♦for active service 
is Always delightful, and they think comparatively 
little of the pang which it costs the wife to be left 
at home while dangers surround, and probably 
death awaits the husband of her affections. Ife 
passes into bustle and activity, which exhilarates 
the spirits; s/ie is left behind in solitude, a prey 
to reflections of the most gloomy and foreboding 
character. Preparations for marching to Madras 
to embark were quickly begun; all was once more 
biiltle and confusion. 

We arrived at Madras in September 1824, and 
Aere active arrangements were being carried into 
effect for the comfort of the troops, who were about 
to embark for Rangoon. Ships of every descrip- 
tion were taken up for stores to be conveyed and 
the prices of every kind of provision rose in con¬ 
sequence of the great demapd. 

Deeply did I regret not being able to em¬ 
bark ; but no ladies were allowed to g^Igpd.I 
mained at Madras, under the hospitable roof of the 
Rev. C. T——, with whom I lived for twjQjye^ |a 
Mrs. T-—n jp l'.one of the m^i amiable, 
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b^artld women I ever met with. Her affection 
kindness to me was unceasing; her high sense^f 
moral and religious duties, and her actjve bene¬ 
volence, endeared her to all classes of people. Nor 

was Mr. T--‘ less zealous and active in the^- 

charge of his peculiar duties: he wal ever ready, 
with heart and purse, to serve* all; he was the poor 
Native’s friend, the orphan’s father, the consoler 
of the afflicted, the supporter of the weak, and an 
active agent in his endeavours to plant the goojd^ 
seed in the benighted minds of the poor Ehndbb; 
and I trust, under'God’s favour, many have 
brought to the true faith by him, ' ? 

I have before spoken of the different castes of 
the Natives ofMadras. All the upper castes are 
very averse to any interference with their religious 
opinions. A curious instance of the prejudice of 
the Natives against the education of their children 
in the Christian faith,v or even against educating 
them at all, happened about this time. 

A gentleman, Mr. L- , at Madras, was t^P 

father of a little boy, then about four yearsold, intel¬ 
ligent and interesting. The mother was a Hindoo 
woman, and the child had been allowed to‘live 
with her. The father of the little boy had grar 
dually, and at intervals, touched upon the subject 
of education to the mother, and had tried to im¬ 
press upon her the necessity 6f having their child 
Brought up in such a manner as to be qualified 
to fill any public situation. Occasionally, he ven- 
ttiMupq^e subject of religion, and intreated 
. the mother to allow the child to be taught the 
Ijg^eipies of Christianity. Every i|^reaty> how- 
eit^>«wa8 unavaiimg; threats of d^rtion pro- 





|^ilflubjedy|Bwas arrayed tbat tbe first tioie ttQ 
opportunityH^red, tblidlm^ shoufd be elands 
tinely remov^ lijs father, to the mi^istei’s 
house, where he was^o, be hept and educ^ited* 
Accordingly, a short time aftet this resolution was 
taken, the mother, having^een calthd away fro^ 

her clfl^ge, Mr. L-wSfed|With the child, un?- 

perceived by any of the servants, to a place wher4 
be could hire a palanquin, into which thiS^ "gotj 
and arrived safely at the ^ergjmaafe. ^6 
discharged the palanquin, hired ^othCT frctA«.'# 
different place, and was conveyed to a friend’s 
hnusej where he spent the day, and returned 
home in the evening. The poor mother be¬ 
wailed the loss of her chi^, and bitter were her 

i^pbraidings when Mr. L-informed her that 

he had placed his boy in other hands. tried 
to soothe and reason with, her, but it was of no 
Ssyail. It was not the loss of her chilcTfor which 
she mourned so much, as that he should be taught 
to despise her faith; this rendered her utter}y 

inconsolable. A month elapsed before Mr. L- 

ventured to visit his child, lest the poor mother 
should set spies to watch him. At last, cautiously 
and circuitously in the evening, and on •hdrse- 
back, he ventured forth, and his heart was soon 
gladdened with the sight of his boy, who bounded 
into his arms with delight, dres^d in the costume 
of an English child. He had fretted« at %8t, om 
account of being separated from his mother, bat 
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had ,soon' b^offie reconciled to *1 ^ . . he 
som^^ttle companions, aSitSf his| tow clothp 
sbd^lljS^nished his sadness. ijie^foundLlil^s shoes 
^bcl^ngs un^@i^sSnt, and entr^|a pap a t o 
let ^pm go without tfeepi^/ ^nbtber 
lirfU Mr. L —*- beg^to'nkve mdr^iponfidence in 
Ijis visite.^ The mother, alsoj daring the last few 
weeks, nM,become gayer* ^he was very young, 

(only twenty,^ and Mr. L-r thought time, per.^ 

^ps, Itould recopcild^er to the step. He ‘had • 
taught her to read'^ii^ speak English well, rad he 
pfbm ised to marry*her, and take her to England 
widwalrall,^ She had not, however, been idle dur- 
i|^ {TO IpSt kwo mbntb^ In fact, she had sef* 

S^B^o w^tch^yir. L-, who were men of her 

own caste, as interested as herself, in rescuing the 
bhild from Christianity, and at length th{- di»* 
cdvery was made. Mr. L-had to leave Ma¬ 

dras on business for a|few days, lie started in 
1^ palanquin, about eight o’clock at night, for 
ConjevgEf m; but on his road out of Madrhs, called 
at the minister’s to kiss his boy, whom he left in 
all the happiness of innocence, and content with, 
his new home. The following morning, about* 
twenty Hindoos suddenly entered the house of the 
clergyman, saized the child as h^ sat at play with 
his young companions, placed him on a horse be¬ 
fore one of their number, and galloped off. All 
this was the work of a few minutes^ On the third 

morning after thb, Mr. L- returned to his 

house; a number of Natives were about it The 
tonr-tom was beatihg, and horns were sounding, 
{then, to bis horror, he beheld his child dead, laid 

V 
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oil' a board, and the procession moving off to bim 
the body. . ^ 

Such is the strong prejudice of the hatives 
against European education and Christianity. 
A fe w instaitices occur of conversion in the true 
sense of the' term; but I am sorry to say too 
many leave their own castes for whSt they can get 
by the change. I was onee hiring a servant, and 
I asked him what caste he was ? “ Oh!’ said 

■he, with a broad grin, “ I hm Mistress’ Caste: * 
can eal; and drink, any thin^I” This, he thought, 
was a great recommendation. 



CHAPTER XL 

yHE BANIANS^ 

The tliree daughters of Colonel and Mrs. Banian 
had lately arrived from England, where .they had 
been for some years at a first-rate boarding-school 
for'their education. The Coloue Iwas a very plea¬ 
sant man, and held a good apj^intment at M^ras, 
and was generally considered wealthy. Mrs. Banian 
was not so well liked as her husband; she was a 
haughty imperious woman, at least the Subs 
. thought so, and some considered her rather vulgar 
in her manners. Tho^rls were nice girls enough; 
none of them but good figures: they 

were rather dashing in their appearance, *and 
dressed well/’and being the latest arrivals, were 
just now the fashion. It was Mrs' Banian’s greatest 
wish to see them advantageously married. ** No 
one,” she said "should look at her girls that had 
not staff-employment, or good fortune, to recom¬ 
mend them.” 

The good easy Colonel, poor ifiani yielded 
every thing to his lady. Mrs. Banian, he would 
say, knew how to establish his daughters a great 
dei^b^ter than he did ; it was quite enough for 

T 2 
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him to commaod in Ms own department/ without 
troubling his head with domestic arrangements. 
Mrs. Banian was one of the bustling active sort of 
women, talked loud, and, if report spoke true 
(which of ccMirse it nm^er does in tljese matters), 
did not hesitate to scold her servants with a gentle 
oath or two. However,.! cannot say this from my 
own knowledge, though I have certain^ heard 
her voice louder than the Government band, and 
i'lot at all like the soft and winning tones of a fair 
lady, but then they were always ladylike words 
that passed her lips; and perhaps she was obliged 
to speak thus in order to make herself heard I She 
was scrupulously polite to all, but invariably pre¬ 
vented her daughters from forming an intimate 
acquaintance with any gentleman who was riot 


•ati eligible. She would say, “ Indeed, Lieutenant 
So-and-so, we are always unfortunate in being en¬ 
gaged when you call; my daughters are just pre¬ 
paring for tiffin,* and cannot possibly come down; 
and I cannot ask you back to dinner, as we ate 
going oqt, and really I do not know when to 
fix a day, we are so engaged.” Or if the young 
ladies happened to be in the ro.^, always after 


' the poor subaltern had not sat three minuteSj out 
it came, “ Now do, my loves, dispense with cere¬ 
mony ; retire, and prepare to go out; J atn sure 
Lieutenant So-and-so will kindly e^Mise youj^ 
then, whqn they were fairly out of the roon^ 
My poor gu-ls%re almost fagge^^^o death, wilh/* 
po much gaiCTy, for we cannot accept .;one invi¬ 
tation without acceptipg all; then there are the 


returns,—I know np 


w 


.|, we shall have the 
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lileasure of seeing'^^u again, we are sb much en¬ 
gaged. You see ^w tileat you quite in a friendly 
way; so I am sure you will excuse us.” 

In some such way as this, were the poor unfortu¬ 
nate Subs generally dismissed. Not so generals, 
colonels, majors, and captains with staff situations, 
civilians young and old: they were always pressed 
to stay,. “ Come Flora, love. Major Thomas is so 
fond of drawings, let him see those sweet sketches 
you took in Cumberland of some of the places 
there; it will reinind him of his dear home. She 
is as fond of the North of England, as you are. 
Major.” The drawings were accordingly brought 
to captivate the eye of the major. 

" Do, Kate, my dear, sing Mr. McDonald that 
sweet Scotch ballad that you sang last night: we 
wvere all so delighted with it, and do not be so 
timid, my love; we will not be severe critics.” 

“ Do, Helen, give up that eternal netting, and 
take out your harp. My Helen would never play 
before strangers. General, if I were not positively 
to insist upon it.” And thus were the three Misses 
Banians constantly brought forth. 

Lieutenant Bolling, of H. M. — regimenl, h^^ 
bee^n one of the poor Subs who never could get teri^ 
minutes’ resting place within Mrs. Banian’s house. 
He ll^ ieen her daughters at the races, and also 
^ at Govbi^ment House, an5 thouqght them nice 
^lively girls, free from the affectation which he^e- 
spised j i^id lb the private cir^^ |n which he fre- 
quenUy^iiiaef them, he could judge>^l>f their taieqy^ 
and accomplishments, which he considered to be 
rather of a high o|;!der ;- b^ jlso knew they had not 
^tolerable pride of^their mothei^ and were 
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not parties to her schemes and speculations about 
them. His brother officers would say to him, 
“What, Bolling, another unsuccessful call at the 
Lady Banian’s ?—no admittance into the sanctum 
sanctorum?”—“I tell you what it is, Bolling,” said 
the Major, “just give me leave to hint that you 
dance to the tune of seven hundred a-year private 
fortune, and I will answer for it your road is clear 
enough, at least to the good graces of mamma.” , 
o Bolling laughed, but entreated the Major to say 
nothing: “ I can judge of the young ladies better 
fn society,” he replied; “ at home I see they are 
completely under command.” 

“ I should like to bring down that woman’s con¬ 
ceit of herself and of her daughters,” said the 
dashing and daring Ensign Farrington, the nephew 
cff a duke, and next heir to an earldom. I have 
been four times black-balled at thed^jli; but you. 
Major Thomas, have free quarters there. Just hint 
to the lady who 1 am, and that I have a few rupees 
to sport over and above my pay; but pray do not 
let it out that I am engaged to that meek blue-eyed 
girl, the parson’s daughter we left in Kent, and, 
please heaven, I will be true to, and marry when I 
'am of age. I should like to have some fun with 
that old woman who so carefully guards her 
daughters from thecontamination of us poo,r Subs.” 
The Major laugliingly promised to aid hilm. Ac- 
coMingly, one morning he took an opportunity, 
when Helen was playing the harp, to say, “ My 
young friend. Ensign Farrington, wonM be so de¬ 
lighted with Miss Helen’s playing^t»indeed the 
love of music seems to be a perfect mania in bia 
family; his uncle the Duke of- positiv{|lji/ 
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keeps a few excellent musicians in regular pay. 

His father, X<ord- , never by any chance misses 

the opera, or concert, where there is good music, 
and I should not wonder, when my young friend 
comes to his title, that he will follow the duke’s 
exan^e.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Bani&n, “I did not know 
that Mr. Farrington was of noble family: I 
always saw a style about him, different from that 
of many young officers who come here : in fact, 
Kate and Flora both remarked what an uncoiip- 
monly handsome J^oung man he was. We have 
been singularly unfortunate in not seeing, him 
often: for the last two or three times he has called 
we have been out Pray tell him that Helen 
will be most happy to play to him. You must bring 
him to dine with us. Major,—let me see,—yes— 
to-morrow, A are actually going to be at home for 
once in our lives,” 

The Major bowed acquiescence. 

Now Lieutenant Bolling was an elegant and 
accomplished young inan, free from all pride of 
family and fortune, though the former was noble; 
and with respect to the latter, he had seven hun¬ 
dred a-year above his pay, independently of a 
title and estate in expectation. He had admired 
H^len much, for she was simple and unaffected, 
very retiring in all her actions. Sh*e would always 
give place to her sisters, who were much mcfre 
showy and brilliant. She seldom liked to play or 
sing before company; yet she both played and 
sang with exquisite taste. If pressed by the com¬ 
pany and urged by her mamma she would blusk- 
ingly comply; but the agit^on and tremor she 
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iisplayed would make her voice falter, and 
:aused her notes to be uncertain. That this was 
not affectation. Lieutenant Bolling knew, for at a 
large party at Government-house where she was 
led to the h^, he saw a tear roll down her cheek, 
which was hastily wiped off, as one of her sisters 
whispered, “You foolish girl!” He was standing 
behind one of the large pillars, and came forward 
to try and re-assure her. The bright glow her 
face, and the sparkle of her eye when her song 
was dune, showed the relief which she felt; but it 
quite finished tlfie conquest of pdor Bolling’s heart; 
at the same time he was determined that the little 
fortune he possessed should not be suffered to 
turn the scale in his favour, for he wished to win 
her heart as a poor subaltern, with nothing but 
hjs pay for their support. He had been frowned 
at by mamma, and politely bowed the room; 
yet he saw, or fancied he saw, Ww Helen was 
more ready to give him her hand in the dance, and 
smiled more sweetly upon him when he spoke to 
her, than upon any other candidate for her favour. 
He was determined to watch her closely, and if 
he saw she had an eye ^ly for rank and fortune, 
to think no more about her. Thus he reasoned, 
and thus he acted, guided only by his views of 
what would contribute to the happiness of his 
future years. ' 

Major Thomas informed Ensign Farrington of 
the manner in which he had introduced his name 
and hi^ faroiW connections to the notice of Mrs. 
Banian, andlKat they were to dine there the fol- 
Ipwing day. “Now, all Ibeg,” said the Major, “is 
ii^t you will not be too marked in your attentions 
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to the lady of the house, for, being so fond’ of 
titles' and estates, it is natural that she should 
wish to procure a good establishment for her 
daughters, and nice girls they are. T really think 
I shall try for Helen myself; nor dajyfthink that 
either she or her mother will refuse two thousand 
a-year, though I happen to t)e on the wrong side 
of My and a little weather beaten or so,—thanks 
to tne rough usage at Waterloo. So I give you 
fair warning, youngsters, that I intend to take the 
field against you ^all.” This was said in the bil¬ 
liard room of the regiment, and before most of the 
officers, amongst whom was Lieutenant Bolling. 

Mrs. Banian was seated in the hall with her 
two eldest daughters, for Helen had not yet made 
her appearance, when Major Thomas and Ensign 
Farrington entered. There were also other gucSts 
assembled.‘I^Be ladies rose to receive them and 
to pay theirTOmpIiments. Mrs. Banian held out 
her hand to both gentlemen with—“ Mr. Farring¬ 
ton, my daughters, Kate, and Flora.” Farrington 
stood erect and never offered to return the salute 
of the young ladies, but putting his glass deliber¬ 
ately to his eye, said %ith the most exquisite 
dandy drawl, “ Which is Kate, and which is Flora?” 
This was too much for the good Major, who turned 
round to hide the laugh, which could not entirely 
be stifled, and the rest of tlie party were also 
very much inclined to give vent to their risible 
emotions. 

Mrs. Banian, however, was not ^ be ofiendeji, 
by a duke’s nephew, and smilin^jr explained 
.which name belonged to each. The 5 ||ping ladieiis^ 
in the meantime, blushing at the gaze of tiie- 
J’S 
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'VIsK^i^hd d^irKbi from} Was also^geen on both 
their iracfes,’' 

* 'MV 'Ma 

Helen now entered the roofn. I This is my 
daughter Helen,” said Mrs. Baniaja* • ” Yes,” re¬ 
plied the uodaunted Farrington^ “ 1 see,—I cannot 
mistake.” This was too much for the Major, who 
laughed outright. H^rs. Banian good-naturedlj 
joined, and the dinner was now announced.^ The 
major handed the lady of the house to Table, 
while the other guests paired off ac'^rding to 
their seniority. 

The general custom at Madras, and also in the 
upper provinces, is to have all the dishes on the 
table at the same time; and thus soup and ^sh, 
roast and boiled, stew and fricassee, fowl and 
game, -with the standing dish of curry and rice, all 
1 grace the board at once; so that there is no wait¬ 
ing for removes, which is tedious||||p those who 

* take neither fish nor soup ; wmie one who 
usually eats sparingly may partake of a dish before 
him, little imagining that something may follow 
which perhaps he may much prefer. Now, this 
is all obviated at Madras by at once seeing what 
thefe is for dinner. Every one commences with 
what he likes best, and will have his plate changed 
some five or six times, *&nd eat a little out of as 

* many dishes, always reserving the curry for the 
last Nothing is taken away till all have finished 
excepting the fish and soup. Then comes pastry, 
fruit, and cheese, all on the table together; and 
when the cloth is removed, the firuit disappears 
mth it, and tmly a deviled biscuit is left to eat 
Unth the**wine, but more frequently not that 

Amone the enests assembled at Mrs. Banian’s, 
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.were Uolone4.and;Mr8j,Wooi|prdfli(p—■ 
was» mm1&BQuMfty,%ho^h‘ad seen m\ien service, 
but unfo^nS^ely preferred anengagementwith the 
bottle to otte with the enemy, t^c^h the fopner had 
truly proved the jijorst enemy he ever had to en- 
pounter and had twice sent’him to England with a 
severe liver complaint. It ^as during his last trip 
home about seven years before this period of which 
I il^v write, that he had fallen in love with his 
father’s %ok, whom he married and brought tq 
Madras. Of course she was received in the first 
society, and being remarkably good looking, and 
at the same time good-tempered, she was really 
beloved in her husband’s regiment When an 
officer was sick, she would go and nurse him if he 
would permit her to do so. She would make and 
send him all sorts of nice things, and was ever 
ready to sol^ indulgences for them. But all the 
advantages W the best society could never give 
her anything like polish; and what was worse, she 
was an inveterate talker, to the no small amuse¬ 
ment, be it spoken, of the young officers. 

Ensign Farrington had finished his soup, and 
singled out Mrs. Woodcroft to take wine witbhim. 

“No thank you,” cried the lady; “I don’t care 
a rush for wine; but I am a very tiger for beer.” 

Now beer is quite as commonly drunk with, 
each other in India as wine, dnd frequently before 
anything is eaten some of the company will 
drink beer together. Accordingly Farrington 
bowed. 

“ Boy, bring a bottle of beer,” siffd he. " Ci 
pital Hodgson that, colonel I” 

“Yes,” replied Banian; “it is from a butt^ 
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bottlfd off nearly a year ago. It is well up, is it 
T^t?—^Pull the puhker, boy, At la terriiAy >bot.’’ 
The punker is made with a 4feoden frame 
lUt twelve feet long, some not so much, ac¬ 
cording to the dimensions of the room, and three 
feet deep, the whole is covered with canvass or 
coarse cloth, and either painted or white-washed 
over; it is suspended from tlft ceiling by rop^ in 
the centre of the room, just over the dinner-flrole, 
about eight feet from the ground, and then pulled 
backwards and forwards by means of one rope 
fastened to another in a triangular form on the 
side of the punker. A relief of servants keep it 
in constant motion, during meal times; by which 
means it gives a delightful air, but it cannot be 
used at supper or when the dinner is by candle¬ 
light, as it blows too directly down on the table. 
At these times the hand-punker is j^ways used, 
which is made with the perfumed grass called 
kuscos; it is generally formed round, perhaps five 
or six feet in circumference; a man stands at each 
corner of the table, fanning constantly with their 
punkers, which not only give a cool refreshing air 
(for the punker has always water sprinkled on it), 
but also produces an agreeable smell. 

There are always as -many servants round a 
dinner-table at Madras as there are guests as¬ 
sembled, for each person brings his own servant 
to attend to him, and sometimes they will bring 
two or even three. This of course adds much to 
the heat of the room. There are also nothing but 
hot-water plates used, by which the temperature 
is not a little increased. The number of servants 
cannot possibly be dispensed with, many persons 
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l)eing too indolent to help themselves to" any 
thing; the Servant behind your own chair wjll 
place on ydit plate mustard, salt, sauce, or any*- 
thing you require, and as he generally kntps 
what is requisite to be eaten with the different 
viands you may have on your plate, you have not 
even the trouble of asking for them. Also at 
breakfast or tea (should the latter refreshment bei 
tal®i, which is not very generally done in India,) 
the servant will sweeten the tea or coflFee, put milk 
into it, stir it till it be cool, or till the sugar candy, 
which is always used instead of sugar, be quite 
dissolved. Thus a number of servants is actually 
necessary to the great thajority of Europeans. 
Few people, after being a short time in India, can 
do anything for themselves, the heat is so com¬ 
pletely overpowering as to render the least exertion 
a task, particularly during the mid-day hours, that 
is, from ten in the morning till about five in the 
evening. The greater part of the European in¬ 
habitants rise at five o’clock in the morning, and 
from that time till breakfast which is about nine, 
a lady can exert herself in the arrangement of her 
domestic concerns for the day, and take exercise 
on horseback, or in some other way; but after that 
hour the greatest lassitude creeps over you, which 
every effort you employ to shake off is utterly un¬ 
availing. Little needle-w'ork is ever done, for the 
needle becomes almost useless in a few hours 
from rust, or snaps when you have used it for a 
short time. On the other hand, if a book is taken 
up to beguile the tedious hours of the day, it is a 
chance if it do not fail from your hands in the 
course of half an hour, from the torpid influence 
which soon creeps over you. 
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In large dinner-parties the lady and gentleman 
of the house seldom sit at the head and foot of the 
table, but in the centre, deputing some of the 
younger guests to the post; indeed it is considered 
much too fatiguing for a lady to pay the common 
courtesies to her guests, she never carves, not even 
so much as a pudding.* Thus ladies, in a measure, 
become useless, except as the^graceful append^es 
to an establishment and the fairest ornament of 
society,—claims which few gentlemen will be so 
hardy as to dispute. But to return to my story. 

Mrs. Banian contrived to plwe Kate next to 
Major Thomas, and Helen between Ensign Far¬ 
rington, and a young cfvilian, either of whom she 
was anxious to call her son-in-law; while she con¬ 
sidered that Major Thomas would be an excellent 
match for Kate or Flora. 

“Do, Mr. Farrington, persuade Helen to eat 
something,” said Mrs. Banian. “ My dear child, 
you take nothing.” 

“ Thank you, mamma, I have had some 
chicken.” 

“ A glass of wine. Miss Helen?” said the Major, 
trying to catch her eye. 

“ If you please. Major,” was the reply, with a 
bow and a sweet srhile to the challenger. 

Farrington turned listlessly round to his servant, 

" Go and tell Kate I hm drinking wine with her,” 
said he, and then desired his other servant to pour 
him out half a glass of sherry. 

” Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Banian, whose eyes 
and ears were always open, “ do you not hear Mr. 
Farriij^ton asking you to take wine ?” 

‘‘Stand back, boys,” cried Colonel Banian to 
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the servants, "this heat is insufferable. So our 
new Governor may be hourly expected. I under¬ 
stand Sir Frederick Adams is an excellent man, 
and one that will be much liked here.” 

" Yes,” said Colonel Woodcrofi^ “ if he does 
not bring out the clipping shears with him, which:. 
I'hear he is likely to do;* for there are more r€?| 
trenchmenta talkeff'of.” . 

" I hope not,” said a youth, who had just got, 
into an appointment of atsistant acting depi^ty 
assistant quarter-master-general; " for there are 
scarcely any appointments to be had now; and 
if they curtail them, I do not know what will be¬ 
come of us.” 

“ His lady will be a great acquisition to our 
society,” observed Mrs. Banian; " I always like a 
married man for a governor or commander-in-' 
chief; our parties go off so much better.” 

“ I believe,” said Major Thomas, " Lady 
Adams is quite a young person; a Greek too, 
very pretty, one of Sir Frederick’s daughters by 
another wife, comes out with them.” 

" I wonder if she is pretty ?” said Kate and 
Flora, both at once. 

" Oh, quite lovely, I hear,” said Farrington; 

" quite distinguee,—perfectly charming.” 

“ But you need not trouble yourself about her, 
Farrington,” said the Major, " as she is engaged 
to a very worthy fellow ; so there is no chance of 
her wearing your coronet.” 

" What a pity!” drawled out Farrington; “ for 
1 must marry; it is by far the happiest condition, 
is it not, Kate ?” 

Kate blushed at this appeal; her mamma came < 
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to/hier assistance. “ Most certainly it is,” said 
she ; " provided the parties are suitable to each 
other. Fortune is of no consequence on the lady’s 
side, if she be only amiable and accomplished ; 
but it is indispensable on the gentleman’s.” 

The ladies now rose to prepare for a drive; the 
compound was filled with all kinds of conveyances 
belonging to the party;—palanquins, and palan¬ 
quin carriages, bandies, carriages, and horses. 
j\Jrs. Banian’s carriage was in waiting also; for it 
is the custom for all to take a drive from six o’clock 
to about half past seven. Mrs. ‘Banian and the 
three young ladies filled her carriage; and as they 
were going to a dance in the evening, the guests 
were not invited to return. 

When you form dinner parties at Madras, if the 
dinner Hour is not seven o’clock, which is a very* 
usual time, it is not intended that you should also 
spend the evening there, unless it be particularly 
named in the invitation, so that all are at liberty 
to retire after they have risen from table. If to 
spend the evening is named, you still separate 
after dinner, take a drive, or go home, and again 
return-about eight o’clock; so that there is no re¬ 
tiring to the drawing-room for the ladies, to sit in 
groups, criticising each other’s dresses, or yawning 
listlessly on couches, till the gentlemen are pleased 
to join them. On the present occasion, Mrs. 
Woodcroft drove with the Colonel in his bandy, 
and to the great mortification of Mrs. Banian, Mr. 
Farrington rode His horse beside it, and ap¬ 
peared to keep up a lively conversation with that 
lady. 

The Banians’ carriaee drove to the beach, that 
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they might enjoy the delicious sea-breeze, which 
had set in. The horsekeepers, grooms, or foot¬ 
men, as they may be called, always run beside the 
carriages, and however fast the horses may go, 
they always continue to keep up with them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BANIANS—CONTINUED. 

Foe two or three months did the time pass away, 
with little or no variation. Sometimes Mrs. 
Banian’s hopes were raised, that Kate and Flora 
would secure a prize in the matrimonial lottery. 
About Helen she was not so anxious, as she was 
ipuch younger than her sisters. » 

Farrington was always at the house as a morn* 
ing lounger; but he divided his attentions so 
equally between the three sisters, that nothing de¬ 
finite could be even surmised. 

Major Thorns, however, had decidedly singled 
'out Helen, to whom he paid his devoted attentions, 
and finally called on Colonel Banian, at his office 
in the Fort, and asked his permission to address 
his youngest daughter, mentioning his ample for¬ 
tune as a count^alance to the disparity of hisyears. 

“ My dear OTajor;” said the Colonel, “ it will 
afford me great pleasure to call you my son-in-law, 
but 1 know nothing about these things; for I 
never interfere in domestic matters. You mustapply 
to Mrs. Banian; she is the best judge. Gain hercon- 
sent, and that of my daughter, and you have mine.” 
Thus empowered. Major Thomas applied to the 
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lady, who saw every thing in the match to recom¬ 
mend it, and fully accepted his offer in her daugh¬ 
ter’s name. 

When he had taken leave, Mrs. Banian bustled 
into her daughter’s dressing-room, kissed her 
cheek, declared she was a most fortunate girl, in 
having had kn offer so unexceptionable, and only 
hoped that Kate and Flora would be as lucky as 
their youngest sister. 

“ But the gentleman, dear mamma,—you have 
not said who he is ?” exclaimed Helen, her face 
and neck blushing with the deepest crimson. 

“ Oh, did not I—but surely you must know— 
he has been paying you such court lately; it has 
been quite obvious to all what marked attentions 
Major Thomas has been paying you.” 

■“ Major Thomas!” cried Helen, the before deep 
crimson vanishing in a moment, and the white rose 
as suddenly supplying its place in her countenance. 

“Yes, my dear, I have settled it all; this 
day month is to be the happy day. I thought we . 
could not get the things ready before, and then, 
Helen, love, you will be the happiest of girls. 
Only think, Mrs. Thomas and 2000i a-year! 
The Major certainly is a most sensible man, and 
has acted precisely as he ought to“ have done. He 
first went to the Fort, to your papa||and told him 
his income, which was most prhdem and proper.” 

Helen sat the picture of despair, as Mrs. Banian 
thus chattered and bustled about “ And I wish. 
Flora, my love,” resumed the thoughtless mother, 

“ that Farrington would come to some determina¬ 
tion ; it would be a delightful thing to have the 
two marriages t^e same day. By the way, I saw 
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all you girls talking and laughing a good deal 
last night with Mr. Bolling. Now he is no match 
for either of you, and you must discourage his at¬ 
tentions. It is true, he is very pleasant and ac¬ 
complished—quite a gentleman, and all that; and . 
your papa is obliged to ask him here occasionally; 
but after all, he is only a poor lieutenant, and I 
believe of no family,—quite a soldier of fortune, 
who lives by his sword.” 

Helen’s face was a bright red again, and she 
pulled out one drawer of her dressing-table, and^ 
then anoither, in order to conceal the tears, that, in^ 
spite of ^11 her endeavours, would roll down her 
lovely cheek. At last, Mrs. Banian bustled away 
to receive visitors, and then poor Helen gave v^nt 
to her'grief in a flood of tears. Flora tried to soothe 
her, but in vain; it was but just now when her 
mother had plighted her hand to Major Thomas, 
that she found she had given her heart to the hum¬ 
ble l^olling, the poor soldier of fortune, of no fa¬ 
mily, who could only live by his sword! During 
the last few months, he had almost daily met her 
in all the gay parties round Madras; he had 
pressed her hand in the dance; he had sighed as 
he resigned her to another; his eyes had spoken 
and told a tale,'though his lips had been seale^ 
and silent. Helen now confided her heart’s secret 
to Flora, and^n ^hat sister’s neck did she weep 
long and bitterly. 

“ Surely,” said Flora, a few days after, it 
would be better to tell mamma. I am sure she 
would not force you to marry the Major; she has 
ever been kind to us all. If you cannot like him, 
as. you say you cannot, he h^ much better be 
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told so at once. Besides, I think with you, that 
it is highly culpable to receive a gentleman’s at¬ 
tentions even for a day, marked as these are in 
this case, when your heart is another’s; it is act¬ 
ing basely, Helen; and I am sure mamma will think 
so too. I saw' how agitated you were when the 
Major kept so closely to your side last night at 
the Adjutant-General’s, and poor Bolling seemed 
to watch every look that you gave him.” 

“ That is the worst of it. Flora! What must he 
think of me ? But perhaps he does not care; for he 
has never said that “he loved me. I had better try 
^and not think of him at all. There is something 
indelicate, I fear, in having given my affections to 
o^e who perhaps does not wish to gain them; but, 
at all events, I cannot, and will not marry the 
Major; never will I take a false vow at the altar of 
God. I think I will do as you advise, dear Flora. 
I will tell mamma: surely she will not refus;^ my 
plea, and force me to marry against my inclina¬ 
tions.” 

Mrs. Banian accordingly heard, amidst many 
blushes and tears, the state of poor Helen’s affec¬ 
tions, but no entreaties would avail; marry Ithe 
Major she must. “ Whatl” said the mother, “ re¬ 
fuse 2000Z. a-year 1 I never heard of such a thing; 
—and to fall in love with that JPppy, Bolling. 
'Pray, child, has he told you he* lil^Tyou ?” 

"No, dear mamma, he has never mentioned 
aught of^ love to me,” replied Helen. 

" Well, then,” resumed the lady in a passion, 
"you are more highly to blanle than I thought you 
were I So then, you are absurd enough to give 
Away your heart...to a man that does not care a ' 
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Straw for you. I should be ashamed of it 
indelicacy too I I will hear no more of this,— 
no further excuse. Love, forspoth!—no one thinks 
of such folly in these days. You marry for an esta¬ 
blishment, child, and you must consider yourself 
lucky, in having attracted the notice of such a 
man as Major Thomas. Heaven send, Kate and 
Flora may be as fortunate I So let me have no 
more of this nonsense, for I insist upon Major 
Thomas being received as your future husband. 
Indeed I have told him plainly that you have a 
very high regard for him, andmat it is only your 
shyness that makes you appear so indifferent to¬ 
wards him.” 

Poor Helen now saw no hope. Two weeks more, 
and she must be a wretched bride; and yet Bol¬ 
ling continued his attentions as usual. 

One evening at Government-house while all 
were busy dancing within, Helen had gone out 
into the verandah for a moment to breathe the re¬ 
freshing sea air. Bolling had watched and followed 
her. He approached and said, “Dear Helen, let me 
intreat you to go into the room again, for the night- 
wirfd is chill” The manner in which these words 
'were uttered at once conveyed to Helen the real 
sentiments of his heart; there was no disguise after 
this in the iplerchange of their feelings towards 
each other, and yet no words gave direct expres¬ 
sion to them. 

Major Thomas made no secret of the afPair. He 
told of his being accepted,—when the wedding-day 
was to be,—his future destination and happy pro- 
' spects. All this Bolling listened to with the mdit 
feverish anxiety and uneasiness. It was evidently 
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prying on his health: no one knew the state of 
his mind except Farrington, who in this case threw 
off all his foppish airs, as he could do at pleasure, 
and became the soother and consoler of his un¬ 
happy friend. 

“ Come,—-cheer up,” he was constantly saying, 

“ you see the girl likes you. ffsbe is persuaded to 
niarry Thomas she is not worth a thought; but it 
seems to me she will never have him; for though 
the lady mother does me the honour of putting « 
Kate and Flora constantly near me, my eyes and 
ears are more frequently directed to Helen and 
her movements. Only yesterday, when I was 
lounging half asleep on the couch as they thought, 

I heard Flora tell her ayah, who camcufor some 
orders, not to mind the cutting up of the white 
satin, for she did not think it would ever be 
wanted.” 

“ But then,” said Bolling, “I fear the thing is 
gone too far, for any of the parties to retreat with 
Jhonour. I see it will not do, Farrington: I am a 
l^st man. Plad I not been so romantically foolish, 
as to try and win her heart without saying a word 
about my family and fortune, I might now have 
had the prize; but it is too late.” In conversations 
sue h as these did Bolling constantly pass his 
time with Farrington. ^ 

Helen, as the time drew neth, became more and 
more unhappy. Flora did all in her power to re¬ 
concile her to her fate; but she grew pale and thin, 

—^ate nothing, and walked through a dance with 
perfect listlessness,—apainful contrast toherformer 
liveliness. All perceived'the change, but no one,% 
dared to say any thing about it. Her father had 
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noticed how ill shife looked, but Mrs. '^niail' as« 
surld him it was quite natural,—and Mrs. Bariiitn 
of course knew best about these things. .. > ! 

It was about four mornings nefore the marriages 
day, that Helen was sitting alone in the spaciom^ 
hall. Her mother an(^ sisters had gone out, on that 
agreeable errand of shopping, when Major Thomas 
was announced. Traces of tears were still visible 
on her pale face, and her work-b^ lay unheeded 
on the ground. ‘ 

“ Well, my dear Helen,” said the Majorj “ why 
so grave?—You are looking ill too.” 

The tdhe of kindness in which the Major'spoke 
waa to/> much for her shattered nerves, and she 
bum int(||^a violent flood of tears. But she felt 
relieved by this vent to her feelings, and was de¬ 
termined now to do what she had so often pro¬ 
posed, which was to tell the Major the whole 
truth,—how she had been forced to accept him, 
while she had given her heart to another, and that 
other a lieutenant in his own rcgin:]||nt. Majqt 
Thomas was perfectly astounded. At lengW. 
he brought to his mind^the cold j^ anners^i^ 
Helen towards him, which, if he fflra not.,bee^# 
assured to the contrary, by her mother, he would: 
have long ago interpreted as a sure sign of re*-, 
pugnance to his suit. He rose, and paced thl^ 
room for some time,‘while Helen with the deepest 
anxiety watched his every movement. At length 
he seated himself beside her, and taking her hand)' 
thus addressed her: — 

Helen, you must not fear me, when I say | 

I love you more now than ever. You have plq 
confidence in me, nor shall it be unrewai^ged;' 
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have you left it to this day—so close too upon 
that fixed for our wedding, before you communi¬ 
cated to me the re^ state of your affections? I do 
not say this to upbraid you, my dear girl, nor do 
,1 thii;^ you have ever given, me teason to suppose 
*you loved me ; but I think my uniform conduct 
towards you .might have claimed this confidence 
earlier: however, better now than later. My young 
friend Bolling shall be rewarded for his honour¬ 
able conduct towards me. I have long seen his' 
love for you; but I thought, I assure you, that he 
had ‘-been a discarded suitor. Now, my dear 
Helen, make yourself happy, and promise to say 
nothing of this explanation to any of your fapily. 
Jjet the preparations go on as they ar#; I am an 
old-fashioned fellow, Helen; and you will allow me 
to arrange this affair all my own way. I shall see 
you as usual in the evening.” 

' Helen was now relieved of a load from her 
mind: she had explained all to Major Thomas,' 
aijd she clgarly saw, from his kind, benevolent 
fmile, that he would'^ot press her to be his; yet 
s^e could ]j&t understand why the preparations 
were.to go ot. On leaving Colonel Banian’sJ the 
Major drove directly to his owij house, where he 
shut himself up for two hours; his adjutant waited 
upon him about business, but—he could not be 
spoken with, was the answer. He ordered h is 
gig about three o’clock and drove to the Fort. 
Colonel Banian was in his office; he begged to 
speak with him in private. And for a long time 
they continued in close conversation: the result 
will shortly be seen. 

Colonel Banian, when he arrived at home to 
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dinner, was inuch later than usual; dinner had 
waited some time. Business was the apoli^y, 
ahd he was observed that daj to have an air of 
mystery about him,—to take a great deal mwe 
notice of Helen, to help her first to wine,*. ^ give 
a meaning smile in. her face, and actually to kiss 
her before leaving the house for an evening drive, 
j^ll this must needs appear extraordinary. In 
the evening too. Major Thomas brought Lleur 
tenant Bolling with him, who seemed to be in 
uncommonly high spirits, in spite of all Mrs. 
Banian’s frowns; and, worse and worse, the Major 
seemed constantly to be resigning his place next 
Helen to the poor Sub., who looked most honidly 
happy. Cqjonel Banian, too, actually asked him 
to dine -and spend the evening the next day. 

Mrs. Banian could bear, this no longer: “ My 
dear Colonel,” said she, “wha#a memory you 
have! How unfortunate it is; you know We are 
engaged to Mrs. Conway’s.” 

“ Indeed, my dear,” replied her husband, “ I am 
fully aware you understanjj^these things a great 
deal better than I do, (here a half laugh and a full 
smile passed between the Colonel, the "Major, and 
the Sub.); but I shall certainly put off all en¬ 
gagements to have the pleasure of Lieutenant 
Bolling’s company to-morrow; and besides, ohr 
little Helen is looking too ill to go to any more 
parties for a month to come.” 

This was almost too much for the politene^ 
and temper of Mrs. Banian, but she managed to 
smile and bow, and be so happy. 

Our records do not say what the curtain lecture 
was that night: all trc know is, that the Col^el 
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smoked an extra chelum in his hookah, and drank 
a few more glasses of brandy pawny* the next 
jday, than he wag wont. Just before Major 
Thomas left, he contrived to whisper, “Dear 
Helepi ^let me see that face once more decked 
with smiles and roses; be l^pppy? and go to the 
alttff fearlesslyhe then continued aloud, “urgent 
business compels me to leave Madras for tw^5’' 
days. I shall not see you, my dear girl, till we 
meet at the Church: I depute Lieutenant Bolling 
to be my deputy ip attendance on my fair Helen; 
so mind, my young friend, you do not neglect the 
part I assign you, in my absence, and now fare¬ 
well I” 

This was beyond endurance. Mrs. Banian stood 
and could not believe shc' had heard aright; and 
how shockingly the Colonel laughed—it was in¬ 
excusable! An# Helen too looked happy and 
contented. 

The momentous morning at length arrived; 
Mrs. Banian all bustle, the servants all business, 
and the young ladie^ll agitation. It had been 
arranged that, immediately after partaking <jf a 
breakfast at the Colonel’s, the bride and bride¬ 
groom were to spend a fortnight at the Red 
Hills, which are in the neighbourhood of Madras.^ 
Major Thomas had a suitable house lent to hinr., 
by a civilian for the occasion, and Mrs. Banian 
conjectured that it was to make final arrange- 
inents for their accommodation that he had so 
unceremoniously taken leave of his bride^ elect. 
Kate and Flora were all satin and lace,—the 
bride like an April day, first smiling, then in tears. 

Water. 
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The hour arrived. In Mrs. Banian’s carriage 
were the four ladies—the horsekeepers with large 
favours in their breasts. Then came Colonel 
Banian in his gig, with bis old friend Colonel 
Woodcraft. Mrs., Woodcroft, with one of hei 
daughters and two ge^demea, Slled her barouche. 
On their arriving at the Church, they were bandbd 
out by Major Thomas, Lieutenant Bolling, and 
Ensign Farrington. All walked to the altar with 
feelings of a very different charaeter. Mrs. Banian 
thought that, now Farrington was there, how nice 
it would be if he would but at once propose for 
Flora, dressed and all, and really looking a 
duchess;—it would save so much trouble and ex¬ 
pense top. 

The Major walked on the left of the bride, thof 
father on the right; but on reaching the altar, the 
Major turned' to Mrs. Banian arid thus addressed 
her: “I trust, my dear madam, that you wilL 
forgive an old man’s wish to see the happiness 'df' 
two young people, who are most dear to him, as 
well as to each other. HtMen’s, I have seen, dcr 
pends entirely on the formation of another con¬ 
nexion, of which her heart has long been the 
advocate. I therefore now thus publicly reject, 
this fair hand, and place it in that of my much 
Isteemed friend. Lieutenant Bolling, whose fortune 
and family are much superior to my own, and who^ 
has chosen to win for his bride, one who conld^ 
love him as a poor subaltern. I sincerely ^ope 
that by pli^g tbis young hand in that ofi 

my friend,. F secure her happiness and gam her 
^%iendship; and may the richest blessings effer at« 
fetid the happy pair I I |ee, my dear .fhat; 
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you consent to my making these beloved friends 
happy, and that the ceremony may immediately 
commence. I have some days ago gained the 
consent of the Colonel.” 

Mrs. Banian’s astonishment deprived her of all 
utterance ; and when the Major ceased, she knew 
not what to say; but a look from the Colonel 
seemed to say for him All is rightand in the 
rapid succession of thought she said within her¬ 
self, “ What a chance now for Kate or Flora,! 
perhaps the Major may oflFer for one of them.” 
She held out h^r hand to Bolling, and bowed 
to the clergyman to proceed. The ceremony 
began' and ended, and Helen Banian became 
Mrs. Bolling. They all partook of an elegant 
breakfast at the Colonel’s, and in the cool of the 
fevening the bride and bridegroom started to the 
Red Hills. 

Kate and Flora were thus left alone. It was 
some two or three years after this, that the latter 
married well, and to the entire satisfaction of 
mamma. The forma^ I believe is still a spinster,— 
we will not call her an old maid, for there are no 
such people in India; she must, however, be. more 
than thirty, and at that age, at Madras, is con¬ 
sidered to be rather on the shelf. She had many 
'offers, and might have been happy with any^ 
them; but it was supposed that her affections wl|| 
buried with a young officer who died suddenly, 
from a fall from his horse, and that her manoeu¬ 
vring mamma never could get her t^ocept any of 
the eligxbUt. The good old Cplo»fMer Helen’s 
marriage, seemed to have gained diffidence in hi^, 
own p^ers of management, for he insisted, ml^ 
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to the astonishment of his lady, that neither Kate 
nor Flora should be forced to marry any one with¬ 
out their aifections were also engaged to the 
object; and from this cause it is, that Kate still 
continues Miss Banian, much beloved by all. 
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WALLAJAHBAD. 

Among the maily torments of a hot climate, 
are the numerous insects that infest the earth and 
atmosphere, and greatly annoy the European in¬ 
habitants. Some of the smaller animals, too, are 
a great nuisance; the musk rat in particular. It 
is about the size of a mouse, and when it passes 
through a room, it perfumes the whole air with 
the scent; and whatever it passes over, becomes 
impregnated with the smell and taste of musk. A 
pipe of wine, or^^rrel of beer, will become unfit 
to drink; and will give an equal flavour to 
hams and cheeses. I had a present of a sack of 
potatoes a vegetable highly prized at a distance 
from Nundidroog, where they grow; but after 
I had had them a few days, they were all unfit to 
eat, a musk rat having run over the outside of the 
sack. * « 

The white ants are the most destructive of ml 
the insect tribe; they will destroy every thing but 
metals, though the natives pretend they can eat 
rupees. A bag of coin had been stolen out of the 
regimental cash chest; the vakeel belonging to the 
regiment was examined, but nothing coul^ be 
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proved a^^ainst him, and he insisted that they had 
been eaten by the white ants; traces of a bed of 
mould, which they inhabited, being found near the 
place, and on the outside of the box itself. These 
insects are about the length of a magtmt, and be¬ 
fore rain, or after a shower, they assimae wings 
(for I know not how' to express it better, as the 
wing seems to be the growth of an hour); they 
then beciraie most annoying, flying into your^ 
house in every direction, filling the lamps and' 
wall-sHhdes with their wings; for, as soon as they 
strike against any thing, these' fall off, and the 
bodies will then drop into your plate, tea, wine, or 
whatever ypu may be taking. They frequently 
come into the room in such quantities, as to re¬ 
semble a shower of snow, and actually drive the 
ladies into darkness to get rid of them, as^lhey are 
always attracted by light. They throw up mould 
in such heaps, as to build up a large hill in a single 
night. If a trunk or box is put upon the ground, 
the ants eat through it, and devour part of the 
contents in a few hours. A ball was to be given 
to a lady, who was about to leave Wallajahbad 
when* I was there, and I ordered a new dress for 
the occasion from Madras, which was about forty 
miles distant. It came, in all the beauty of gauze, , 
satin, and lace, highly to my satisfaction, only two 
days before the ball was to take place, and, after 
the fashion and taste In which it was made had 
been sufficiently admired, it was returned to the 
little wooden box it had come in. The evening 
arrived, and I was all dressed with the exception 
of my gown. “ Now, Ayah, my gown,” said I, 
as I was putting the finishing touch to my hair. 
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Apah swamyl Mam, mam, swamy, swamy!’ 
exclaimed my ayah, in a fright. I turned quickly 
round, expecting to see q large snake uncoiling 
himself from the bok; but alas! it was worse, far 
worse, attest to a lady dressing for a ball; my 
beautiful OTess was held up, or rather thq particles 
remaining of it, between my ayah’s hands, earth 
shaking from it at every movement, ^nd with 
’’every shake satin, gauze, and lace, parting com¬ 
pany. Here was death to all my hopes of exhibit-* 
ing myself in my new finery, and rivallffig ray 
acquaintances in splendour. Finery, however, is 
not their peculiar taste; they will equally devour 
half a carpet in a night, or a gentlemai^^full dress 
coat; in short, their appetite is by no means nice. 

It is not every insect that is disagreeable or an¬ 
noying i^ India; the fire-fly is an exception. It 
is a large fly, perhaps nearly as large as our blue 
flies; but it makes no humming noise, and its 
beauty is only seen at night. It gives a light re¬ 
sembling that of a glow-worm, and as you sit en¬ 
joying the stillness and calmness of night outside 
your house, which is a general practice, these little 
creatures will fly around you, settling oil the 
branches of the trees like so mapy sparkling gems. 
,On one occasion, I was seated in a verandah of a 
house at Vepery, and, the night being exceedingly 
dark, numbers of these flies settled on a tree near 
me; the brilliant light they gave was such as to 
tempt me to fetch a book, and, on my opening its 
pages, I could see distinctly enough to read, 
though the print was far from being good. They 
are perfectly harmless, and alight on your dress 
and hair, occasionally in numbers. It is said that 
g5 
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a lady once had a number of these flies cai|f;ht, and 
arranged them in a dress for a fancy hall; this 
managed, as I have heajd, by sewing little pieces 
of coarse net over the flies separately, in different 
parts of the dress, to keep them in dj|yr places, 
and she made a most splendid appelratice in a 
dark grotto arranged for the purpose. 

The IMe cochineal is a pretty insect, about the 
size of aTOiall bean, and something of the same 
uhape; it exactly resembles the purest and softest 
scarle^elvet; it has four little black legs, and if you 
stroke and press it, you could fancy it was a piece 
of velvetmyour hands. It is from this little in¬ 
sect thatflVochineal dye is made. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BUKME8E WAR—JOURNAL OF AN OFFiaER. 

I MUST now turn to the journal of an officer dur¬ 
ing the Rangoon war, which was ju^^jks height. 
I will only transcribe particular amWntcresting 
circumstances, as it is not the nature of this work 
to enter into any of the grave events of politics 
and waP; and it would perhaps be less interest¬ 
ing to many of my readers, than to me, a sailor’s 
daughter and a soldier’s wife. 


JOURNAL OF EVENTS AT RANGOON. 

Nothing worth notice occurred during our pas¬ 
sage, and we landed at Rangoon, on the King’s 
Wharf, the 10th of November. Rangoon is a 
beautiful place, the country luxuriantly rich in 
vegetable productions; while the salubrity of 
the atmosphere is delightful, considering its lati¬ 
tude. The town occupies, in circumference, about 
five miles. The streets are irregular, but j udiciously 
diversified : they are paved with brick, with the 
edges upwards, which made it exceedingly bad to 
walk upon, particularly for our poor troopsy; who. 
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^ after a little hard service, haii scarcely a 
walk with. 

The houses are mostly constructed of tWo stori^,- 
and built of teak. In fact, the whole face of things, 
opens a superior idea of people to wh^ we have 
been accustomed to oh our side ofi IntRa. 
eye is agreeably attracted by the numerous pago¬ 
das, covered with gold leaf, standing on the sides 
of the roadR in every direction. 

„ At the north front, and at the extremity of the 
principal street, stands the Great Dagon Pagoda, 
covered with gold. To describe the magic influ¬ 
ence of this building, surrounded as it is by 
smaller on^ temples, idols, arcades, and fanciful 
Chinese work, one must picture in imagination all 
that is read in the Arabian tales; for no adequate 
descriptibn of a place so grand can be found, ex¬ 
cept in the pages of romance and fictio®. The 
great alarm-bell, that belongs to the Dagon Pagoda, 
formed of various metals, with an immense quan¬ 
tity of gold and silver intermixed, weighs no less 
than seventeen tons. The umbrella, or finish to 
the top of the pagoda, is a beautiful fretwork, after 
the Chinese ideas of manufacturing, and it is va¬ 
lued at four lacs of rupees, about 40,0007.; some 
remuneration, although in exp'ectancy, for the 
many hardships we are to endure in the war, 

14th Nov.—Orderetl, with 150 men and three 
oflScers, to put myself in communication with the 
Major commanding Kemmendine, so as to give 
him information of all my reconnoitring, and to 
put him upon the alert at the expected approach 
of an enemy somewhere about his quarters. My 
parch, though it was through a great quantity of 
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Trater, Was yet ver/interesting from the beautiful 
scenery we met with in our <TOute, and the luxu- 
riaht productions of nature which surrounded us 
pn^ ail sides. The pine-apple in particular at- 
tr^ted nw attention, growing wild amid the most 
c^mon grass, and its leaves nearly six feet high. 
Met no enemy. ' 

22nd.—Had an attack of fever so common to 
new arrivals; many of the officers as #ell as men 
laid up; it was caused by the very great change 
of the climate, as well as by a rather indifferent 
supply of provisfons: to some it proved fatal; but 
those who happened to possess good constitutions, 
and had never been nursed in the lap of indul¬ 
gence, soon shook it off. Thank God! I was 
among the latter. 

30th.—The “Te^nmouth,” afterdroppingdowr 
with tlfli tide for half an hour, discovered the 
enemy in full force in several columns, headed bj 
cannon. Being fired on, and approached by the 
different war-boats of the Burmese, she made sai 
again, and from her reports prepared us for ai 
assault. 

1st Dec—The British lines under arms at gun¬ 
fire in the morning; but the General, Sir A 
Campbell, not being exactly certain in whatquar 
‘ ter the enemy would venture to show themselves 
detached a reconnoitring party to feel their way 
and to bring him the important intelligence 
Upon this duty I was selected to command fiftj 
men of his Majesty’s 41st Regt., and 100 men o1 
the 9th N. I. We had not advanced above a mil* 
in the jungl#, which is low thick brushwood 
before I fell in with the whole of the Burmese 
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tlftay in line of march directly across the road 
which I was endeavouring to penetrate, and taking 
the direction of the Dagon Pagoda, which now 
appeared to be the point of attack. I approached 
them, under cover of the thick jungle, within 
twenty yards, when being discovered, I engaged 
them instantly, and thus had the honour of firing 
the first shot at Bundoola’s grand army. Of 
course I drew upon my little party a tremendous 
fire, and the fellows would have occasioned us 
serious mischief, had not the jungle intercepted 
their shots: as it was, I only lost seven Euro¬ 
peans, one killed and six wounded. The General 
being alarmed for the safety of my little party, 
reinforced me with the light company of U. M. 
41st Regt. and a six-pounder: this enabled me to 
cover my retreat to the pagoda, which was de¬ 
serted. 

The enemy took up their lines in front of our 
position, and attacked our picquets at 10 o’clock, 
p.M. A party under Major Sale, of bis Majesty’s 
13th Light Infantry, with a body of the 10th 
M. N. I. moved out to drive them from their 
positi&n. Four officers and twenty-three men on 
our side were killed and wounded, the enemy 
themselves suffering severe loss. Captured two 
of their colours. The chieftmn’s son was bay¬ 
oneted, while on horse*back, by a soldier of the 13th 
Light Infantry. The British lines under arms 
all night. 

2nd.—Thus commenced the besieging of Eng¬ 
lish troops, a circumstance novel in the annals of 
Indian war, surrounded by an enterprising enemy, 
of a description unknown before in this part of 
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the world. The enemy entrenched themselvqp 
round the great Dagon Pagoda, which may be 
called our citadel and principal post of defence. 
The •British interrupted them at day-light, with 
round, grape, and shrapnell; a stout fire continued 
for two hours on both sides. During the cannon¬ 
ade a party of H. M. 38th Regt. and 28th M. N. I. 
moved out under its cover to dislodge the enemy. 
One officer, one doctor, and four men wounded; the 
enemy driven from their works. The British lines 
under arms all night. An incessant fire kept up; 
many of our men wounded while sleeping in their 
houses and places of arms. Wc collected to the 
number of twenty officers for the purpose of 
taking a slight repast, and we might indeed 
consider ourselves providentially favoured in not 
bding at all hurt, as the balls kept falling around 
us, and several of them struck the table at which 
we were seated. The enemy drifted fire-rafts 
down the river all night, they were intercepted 
and pushed on shore by our boats frpm H. M. 
frigates. 

During the destruction of these fire-rafts a 
novel kind of engjgement took place, in which the 
enemy were beaten, and their war-boats taken. 
They pushed on their entrenchments, under a most 
galling fire from us, with surprising resolution and 
courage. Rangoon is surrounded by a circumval- 
lated line of entrenchments on our side. The 
Dalia and Passendine detachments were with¬ 
drawn and concentrated in Rangoon. The ship¬ 
ping in the river suffered materially from the 
shot of the eiltmy. The fngates engaged all night. 
Fire-rafts, which the enemy were exceedingly 
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dexterous in making, vpere sent constantly down the 
river every half hour, and greatly distressed us. 
They exhibited a beautiful appearance, and illu¬ 
minated the country round for miles, and it was 
impossible to look at them without great- anxiety 
and interest. 

The following order of the day was issued to 
the troops, by General Sir A. Campbell, K.C.B. 
— “ Head Quarters, Dagon Pagoda, 2nd of Dec. 
-»-The commander-in-chief of the forces has now 
the long hoped for pleasure of congratulating 
the army under his command upon the oppor¬ 
tunity which is at length offered of punishing the 
many insults, cruelties and aggressions, of an 
arrogant and barbarous enemy. The much 
vaunted Bundoola has arrived to witness what 
the discipline and valour of British soldiers can 
achieve, and the commander of the forces confi¬ 
dently leaves to his troops the tearing from his 
brow the laurels with which vanity and presump¬ 
tion have encircled it.” 

Bundoola was the great general of the king of 
Ava, and it was imagined by his Golden Footed 
Majesty, as he was called, and by all his troops, 
that it was impo^ible for such a chief to lose 
a battle, for he had always hitherto been suc¬ 
cessful, and was undoubtedly a brave and skilful 
soldier. 

3rd Dec.—The enemy pushed on their en¬ 
trenchments, keeping up a severe fire. Ours was 
considerably slackened by way of encouraging 
them to show themselves. The enemy, imagining 
they possessed some advantage, made a dash out 
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of their entrenchments towards the pagoda, and 
were instantly repulsed with our grape and can- 
nister, which occasioned them an immense loss. 
The whole line under arms all night. 
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JODRNAL—CONTINDED. 

Dec. 4th.—Continual cannonading. Heavy can¬ 
nonading at Kemmendine, with sharp file firing; 
one officer and thirty men of the 26th M. N. I 
killed and wounded. Fire-rafts in continual 
motion 'on the river: several war-boats captured 
by the frigates. The enemy showed themselves 
in great numbers near the Dagon Pagoda; con¬ 
tinued their entrenchments with extraordinary 
perseverance and ability, killing and wounding 
our men in every part of our lines; their shot 
falling even in our mess rooms, and lighting in 
our sleeping apartments. Our engineers employed 
with a battalion of pioneers to raise breast-works. 

The enemy in their lines and entrenchments 
numbered at 80,000. The columns of attack 
moved out at 7 o’clock, a.m., to force the enemy’s 
lines, which were carried in gallant style at the 
point of the bayonet. The enemy driven fi-om 
all quarters. Major Walker, 3rd M. N. I., killed 
in the assault. Their cannon, colours, golden 
, chattaries,* muskets, and arms of every descripfion 
’ Chattarira are a kind of umbrella, reiy large, tJUlDg a long 
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fell- into oar possession. Two officers, and forty 
men killed and wounded. The 9th regt. N. I. 
ordered out, under Captain Rowley, to scour the 
entrenchments and approach upon Fassendine. 
Took two prisoners. 

Dec. 6th.—The enemy annoyed us with a very 
sharp fire near the pagoda,* having worked up 
their intrenchments within 100 yards of us, and 
continued rapidly approaching our position. Our 
guns continually playing upon them; but the prin-, 
ciple upon which they burrow themselves in work¬ 
ing up their treifches and approach, defies all 
barm to themselves, except from our shells burst¬ 
ing upon them. The state of things thus assumed 
a serious aspect, twenty-nine men of our 28th 
M. N. I., killed and wounded while lying under 
arms. 

A party of the 38th sent out to amuse the 
enemy pnd intercept their works; twenty-seven 
out of thirty in the grenadier company killed and 
wounded. The enemy continued to amuse us all 
this night with incessant shouting and yelling, 
expressive, as we understood, of their resolution 
whenever they determine to attempt any thing 
desperate. The fear this excited among the 
towns-people, who were acquainted with the Bur¬ 
mese character, is inconceivable; as they imagined 
immediate death was threatening them. They 
ran about like so many distracted beings, disturb¬ 
ing even the calmness of others, till the General 
wisely bundled them all on board ship, which 

pole of about twelve feet high, on which they are carried they 
are held over the principal chiefa, and form a most brilliant ad- 
ditioh to s4btrclung army. 
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soon restored quietness. It was, however, neces¬ 
sary to do something dashing in order to anticipate 
the enemy’s attack, and to show them that British 
valor, with but 5000 men, could face with con¬ 
tempt and scorn even 80,000 of the golden-footed 
monarch’s troops. Accordingly, the following 
morning, 7 th December, 2250 men in four columns 
marched Out to attack the enemy in their very 
works at different positions, which were simulta¬ 
neously assaulted by signal of rocket, and after 
a little hard fighting, were carried; the enemy 
flying in all directions, and leaving their mate¬ 
rials, cannons, and arms to grace our victory. 
The total in killed and wounded was two officers, 
and fifty-two men. General Campbell declared, 
in his orders, his fullest satisfaction with the con¬ 
duct of the troops. Bundoola, the Burmese Gene¬ 
ral-in-Chief, crucified 100 of his men fOr per¬ 
mitting the English to beat them,—a tolemble ex¬ 
ample to those who were spared to witness this 
inhuman sacrifice. 

** Head-quarters, 8th Dec. G. O. No. 1.—It is 
with the most heartfelt satisfaction that Sir A. 
Campbell reverts to the general orders issued on 
the 2nd instant, relating to the operations of, the 
army, commencing from the first, and their final 
results. This day has fully shown how well his 
confidence was placed in the discipline and valour 
of the troops he has the honour to command. 
Where all have conducted themselves with such 
devotion and enthusiasm, ft is needless to particu¬ 
larize. He, therefore, begs that all who have been 
engaged, firom the highest rank to the lowest, wldi- 
out exception, will accept his cordial thankf for 
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their steady obedience to the prompt and effec¬ 
tual execution of ail his orders. To Captain 
Chads, S. O. of H. M. Navy, he acknowledges 
his highest obligations, and requests that he will 
also communicate his warmest thanks to Captain 
Ryves, of H. M. Ship Sophia, who commanded 
at the commencement of the attack, and after¬ 
wards so effectually supported the post of Kem- 
mendine. The conduct jpoth of officers and sea¬ 
men, during the whole of the affair, was charac-* 
teristic of the British Navy,—what can be said 
more to their honour ? The Commander of the 
forces has had great pleasure in receiving the most 
satisfactory reports of the exertions of the Hoh- 
ourable Company’s cruisers, flotillas, and gun¬ 
boats. The defence of Kemmendine was the 
only part of the operations not conducted under 
the immediate eye of the Commander of the 
Forces he considers himself therefore bound* to 
express his thanks to Major Yates, for his perse¬ 
vering and gallant defence of so important a post, 
which he requests the Major will convey to the 
officers and men of the 20th Madras Native In¬ 
fantry, as also to the detachment of Madras Ar- 
till«ry, and Madras European Regiment, who so 
nobly supported him through a week of unpre¬ 
cedented fatigue and exertions.” 

It is to the credit of this little band at Kem¬ 
mendine, to say that they fully deserved the meed 
of praise they received, having been the place 
myself before and >siqce the siege of it, and I 
have no hesitation in stating that none but British 
troops could have held it against such odds. The 
20th resft., during the week they were attacked. 
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fired 250,000 round? at tHe enemy, and their right 
shoulArs became so'^r^ised and wounded from 
firing so constantly day and night, that they were 
,a|last compelled to tise'^^ir left shoulders. < 
^ J^ec. 9th.—Not a shot fire^from the enemy, 
who were driven'from all their entrenchments. 
»Thi9 was the first bight of cessation of firing, and 
first timcj since the siege that we were per- 
mitted to go to bed in our own houses. Never 
'felt the luxury of rest so much before. The 
trodps ateo shared the same comfort of taking off 
their clothes which had never been removed from 
their backs since the 1st instant. 

In consequence of this signal defeat, and in 
honour of the event, the British ensign was planted 
upon the gtdat Dagon Pagoda under three cheers 
' from the arihy; the*grenadiers of the 38th regt. 
planted them, and here they now wave in splendour 
and triumph. 

' Ordered out with 100 men to occupy, in com¬ 
munication with H. M.’s 38th regt., the trenches 
taken from the enemy: raised breast-works, and 
drew a line of defence round our posts. A 
colutnn of attack formed to press the enemy on 
the Dalia side, crossed in boats and charge{||the 
enemy’s position, which we parried with thedoss 
of two officers and fifteen men. Ten yannon 
with arms, &c., taken. In this attack a Burmese 
chieftain was killed, the skin^of whose arms had 
diamond^t in them, this bmng a mark of yoyal 
favour aticrdistinction, and certainly of a nature 
unknown or unheard of, I telieve, in any other 
part of the world, existing orfiy in this extr^ 
ordmarily proud and bold nation. 
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Thc^Dalia force, 6ea|4n from their posts, joined 
Bimdoola on the Rango(|» side, Imd stdftaded 
themselves. 3000 of ,t^ enemy killed and 
^vjounded up to this timfc'besides about 200 pri-i 
soners. One of pnsoners afforded a truly 
ridiculous exhibit!^. It appeared, from his own 
.statement, that he was the physician general ofr 
the Burmese army, and was so wj^hodly drunk 
when taken, that he was seized in the moment <jf 
playing antics and capering like a fool in a panto-* 
mime, while the shot was flying all around him. 
Hel amused the soldiers by bis questions, even 
' while advancing, and to this he may safely con¬ 
sider that he owes his life^ 

12th Dec. — Withdrawn from duty in the 
trenches in consequdhee of the total departure of 
the enemy. All quiet thistfday. In the night, 
however, the enemy sent down the river a tre¬ 
mendous lire-raft, measuring nearly the whole 
extent of it. But by the exertions of the navy it 
was dragged ashore without doing much mischief. 

Our shipping, gun-boats, and flotillas, engaged 
their war-boats, captured seventeen with the 
trifling loss of two officers in the’navy slightly 
woijipded. At the same time a fire broke out at 
the commissary wharf, which was supposed to 
have been the work of some ppople in the interest 
of the Burmese; it destroyed much of public and 
private property, besides burning a third of the 
stockade that surrounded Rangoon. FojttBurmese 
8cizc(f for their treachery in this affair,Tned by a 
general court martiaf on charges well grounded, 
and sentence of death passed upon them. 

Dec. 13.—Sent out with a reconnoitring party 





>yvs. 

a detacKudl^t, 
to /novife 'Upon 
f feconnoitre the road 
the party are im" 
y the fire ||)f their 
trgoined their regiment 
l^&^tlmta.tlce through the usu^ 
^ 44 »hclunent amvesHt Kem< 
peeing qr meeting an enemyfit 
(J^rtei^ b^the same road, and 
I'tpjEll^r qommEiniihg, whom the Brigadier 

to bte” Captrun-, is directed to make l^ie 

toto^Sy A- C^ipbeU.” 

^^ingf'j(>roud of this little distinction, I reso< 
ipy 4^y>°l>red to deserve it, ^ould 1 fall in 
iMtof^^inemyt I accordingly moved on, agree- 
y» to my j^structiohs, over the very groun^ 


appeared in pght Kemmendine; j»r* 

vi^ived the enemy crossins^^ the Dalii( side, Jli 
‘their pasi^^e-boats, rafts, &d ^un-boatS;i in im- 
n^nsefign. 'They effqcted weir passage, t^ugli 
.fi|^ upW frop our shipping. Our gurtSboate 
anwars sent to cut them of^ but, as we approached 
4h4ir gun-boats, they retreated. , 

Formed my report front dtlm observatioits, {o 
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Dec, 14.—The General'fl&eql^d' 
the brigades this moming;,|# 
menls fo/ a general U]jOi> '^ndn^allmiK 

tified st&kades. 

Dec. 15 th.—The Hne ordered-U]a^,a4pM At 
ten o’clock; repaired to the,^t'frontj*the<gtiik|t 
Dag on Pagoda, to await our destination'previoii* 
to the attack. Three columns of attack detennip^ 
upon. The right under Coloflel Miles, G.B., Cf 
which division the 9th regiment formed a pari,, 
was to storm the right stockade. The leftiApder 
Colonel Evans, C.B. Eh M.’s 38th regimept was 
to move and carry it. The third column, under 
fdajor Sale, to lead round to the river, and stdrm 
thje <^tre position on that side; \^hile the cavalry, 
whicn was comprised of two squadrons of the Go¬ 
vernor General’s bpdy||nard, 4 kept the |)lain in 
fibnt, which Served to mask the approach of our 
cannon. We moved^own in column of sections 
light Jp front, and we had not proceede(|||||jP hup- 
y&rds on our route, when we were^sguaMt 
witii the horrid barbarity of the Burmese madnerl. 
of crucifying their petals* Two poor fellows were 
stdck hp in the mlSfdlisi w the road, their bowels 


^at-the direction 
iay to ‘t^o,hoitih 
wl|dh we ttmicij^ated 
iidly verified ftls ^||liy^W(;l< 
filing past our p^goo^smtpi 
Hqn. We watcne^ ih^n? nj’ 
that they were con^ 
Bundoola, in a line: 
road, and about 


ihe effect 
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protruding out, and their throats cut. This horrid 
sight had no other effOfit upon our soldiers’ minds 
than greasing the points of their bayonets to'ex¬ 
terminate a race of crtfel wretches, who plainly 
gave us to understand^ by the* exhibitions, what 
we ourselves had to expect, if we fell into their 
power. We dontinued our route half an hour 
longer, «when<OHr advanced • guard was fired upon 
by the look-out picquetip of the enemy, to the ex- 
‘■tent only of a few shots, which were intended more 
as a signal for their own troops, than as shewing 
signs of any interruption to our advance, which 
’ w'as not retarded in the least. 

In a quarter of an hour afterwards we came upon 
the brow of a hill, from which we could distinctly 
reconnoitre ihe enemy’s position and force, which, 
in both respects, w^e formidable. Here we first 
formed divisions of companies 100 strong, in 
column within range of their guns, though it did 
not attract their fire upon us. We halted in 
this position till a good reconnoisance was taken 
by the General and staff, which gave us lei¬ 
sure to take a glass of grog, and drink suc¬ 
cess to our expedition. We had just sipped it, 
when the 9th regiment was called upon to fijove 
to the right, and lie in ambush in front of the 
enemy’s centre st<»ckadte, but out of range of 
^usket shot.. While thiiis situated, the rocket 
iSew up as our signal to advance; and as the right 
qqlumn passed our ambush, the 9th regiment w^ 
, 0 ^(Jjgred to follow in position. The simultaheoi^ 
mbvement of the columns, comprising, in infan^^ 
1^500 men, afforded sight, as 

diverged to their respeSw^^P’^ts of attach:, un- 
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ler fire of the enemy’s guns, without returning a 
shot, the artillery only covering our advance. 

The attack of the whole column was made in 
dashing style, notwithstanding the numerous oh- 
stacles placed in odr way. The enemy’s fortified 
intrenchments were carried hy stor^n and escalade, 
in a quarter of an hour, at the same moment of 
time by the right and left division, though sepa¬ 
rated at an interval of •two miles: and as the^ 
enemy retired, they were driven by our columns 
upon the face of .the rear division, which’ occa¬ 
sioned an immense slaughter; but not with-< 
out considerable loss to ourselves. H. M.’s 13th 
Light Infantry lost three officers killed, and 
seven wounded, three of whom vvere field-officers, 
besides fifty-five of their iq^n. Our. loss, alto¬ 
gether, was about twenty-one officers killed 
and wounded, with 240 men: the enemy about 
3,000. While occupying the heights of the stock¬ 
ade, that we ha<l carried, we were gratified with 
the brilliant manner in which our cavalry cut in 
among the retreating Burmese across the 'plain. 
They then moved off at a gallop, to meet, the 
Cassay horse, that had showed themselves; they 
coolly and bravely stc|(^ to receive our charge: 
they lost thirty merii and were soon dispersed, 
though they. contrived to spaar and kill four 
troopers, add wound , seven, besides the leading 
officer of the squadron. It was in this charge that 
Lieutenant O’Halloran, adjutant of ftie Bengal 
division of artillery, volunteered his services, and 
.lost his life. He ^as deeply regretted by the 
^irmy, who witneS|gjy^i|high-souled bravery and 
singular firmness ^f SlMuct, wljile he was in im- 
H 2 
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minent danger of falling into the enemy’s hands: 
and this event is aggravated by the knowledge 
that his fate was attributable to the fault of his 
horse, when his too ardent courage had carried 
him alone, and unsupported, into the midst of the 
enemy’s ranks.. On ,the sound of the charge, he 
dashed through the Cassay horse; but from the 
impetuosity of the animal, which had been a racer, 
it was impossible to rcin>him in, thus getting en¬ 
tangled among the enemy; they wounded him in 
both arms, besides spearing hinji in the body. In 
,this condition he seized the reins in his mouth, 
the horse itself, by this time, having many wounds, 
and galloppcd back to his own troop; and thus 
was he rescued, from a barbarous death, to the 
astonishment and admiration of the Burmese 
themselves, who witnessed his coolness and he¬ 
roism. The moment that the poor fellow found 
that he was in the midst of his own troop, and had 
been saved from the enemy’s hands, he thanked* 
God for his deliverance, which were the last words 
he spoke, and then fell dead from the horse which 
had nobly carried him out of the field. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BURMESE WAR—JOURNAL—CONTINUED. 

We took on this day several golden chattorics, one 
of which fell to my share, and had belonged to a 
Burmese chieftain that was killed. These large 
umbrellas were always held ovet men of rank 
in the army, and formed a kind of rallying point 
for the men. This chief was so well guarded and 
surrounded, that it required desperate courage to 
put a way to him through the ranks of his faithful 
soldiers. We kept the intrenchments and stockades 
all this night, and were relieved the next day. 
Poor young Campbell, of the 9th regt., was the 
only officer wounded and lost his leg.* • 

The order of the day by Sir A. Campbell:— 
"Head Quarters, Rangoon, l§th December .—>' 
General Sir A. Campbell, commanding the forces, 
feels that anything he could say would ill express 
his admiration of the cool and enthusiastic valour, 
conducted by the utmost order and discipline, with 
which the troops employed on the 15th, advanced 
and carried the enemy’s position; yet he cannot 

* He recovered fh>m the wips4d, but did not long survive the 
amputation. 
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refrain from offering his most grateful thanks to 
every officer and soldier he had that day the 
honour to command, and to assure them, that it 
will be to him a most gratifying duty to bring 
their heroic conduct to the notice of the Right 
Honourable Governor-General in Council, and of 
the Commander-in-Chie£ What need he say 
more than that 1300 British soldiers, supported by 
a small detachment of artillery, and by the troops 
,of the Governor General’s body-guard, nobly 
stormed, and carried by assault, a most formidable 
entrenchment and stockade defended by 30,000 to 
40,000 men, who, but a few minutes before treated 
their appearance before them with deri^on and 
contempt, from the security they felt in their 
own strength and position? They ought, from 
experience, to have known the troops they had to 
contend with much better.” 

OFFieERS KILLED. 

Major Walker—H. M.’s 3rd regt. L. I. 

Captains Clarke, and O’Shaw; Lieutenants 
Darby, Jones, and Petine—H. M.’s 13th regt. L. I. 

Lieutenant Howard—H. M.’s 38th. 

lieutenant O’llalloran—Artillery. 

Lieutenant Campjicll—Pioneers. 

Captains Allen, and Lindsey ; Lieutenant Bond 
—17 th regt. N. I. 

Lieutenant Kerr—38th N. I. 

Lieutenant Robertson—M. Eur. Regt. 

Captain Isaac—8th regt. N. I. 

Captain O’Brian—14th N. I. 

liicutenant Geddes—4Yth N. I.-Total 17. 
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OFFICEES WOUNDED, 


Boc^-guard 

H. M.% 13th regt. 

1 

12 

17th Native Infantry 
26th do. 

.3 

1 

H. M.’s 

38th regt. 

5 

41st 

do. 

3 

M. Eur. 

regt. 

2 

4tth 

do. 

1 

3d Native Infantry 

2 

89th 

do. 

4 

8th 

do* 

2 

Pidneers 

.. 

5 

9t\\ 

do. 

2 



. ■ 

loth 

do. 

1 


Total 

4/ 

14tb 

do. 

1 

h 




Thus ended our complete victory over the 
Burmese on the coast; a most powerful enemy, 
who ha^ been trained to warfare in every form 
from their infancy. They certainly are a most 
sturdy race of men, differing completely from the 
other castes in India. Their dress is also superior: 
they resemble at a distance our noble Highlanders, 
their dress being principally made of plaids of a 
tunic shape, and a plaid scarf across their shoulders 
and under one arm; their legs and feet are bare. 
They are a remarkably fair race. Their women 
are not handsome, having a peculiar flat expres* 
sion of face; but are treated with more defq^'onee 
by the men than at Madras, where they are 
obliged to do all manner of h:ftrd work, while the 
men sit and do nothing but smoke. 

The houses at Rangoon* are curiously built, 
being mostly constructed of wood. High posts of 
from twelve to twenty feet long, are planted in 
the ground, and then raftered across, which forms 
the flooring of the house: there are sometimes 
two stories. The part underneath is perfectly 
open; fuel or any other lumber is kept there : but 
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in the rainy season it is generally a couple of feet 
deep in water. 

The rainy season now set in with great violence ; 
the operations were at a stand, and the troops 
became unhealthy with ague and fever. By com¬ 
mon consent a halt was demanded, and it was well 
perhaps that hostilities did cease for a short’period, 
as the troops required restand nourishment, siippliM 
being very deficient, owing to the Burmese having 
constantly driven their cattle further into the interior 
as we approached, so that wc had only to depend 
upon the ships for our supplies, which too were 
frequently both bad and scarce. A stray buffalo 
of the enemy’s was a prize worth having. Wc had 
occasionally a dinner on board the ships, and an 
invitation to the General’s, which wqs perhaps the 
most agreeable summons he could have sent us. 
Many of us also were not at all elegant in our 
costume; as for myself, I have been obliged to 
call on the General without shoe or stocking, rny 
ba^age having been cut off at a very early period 
of the siege at Rangoon. And coats were cer¬ 
tainly not the handsomer for having been lain in 
on thp damp ground all night, and well smoked 
with gunpowder. We were all much alike; and 
as we had none of our fair countrywomen to be 
shocked and frightened by our appearance, we did 
not mind it, and wc \^ere in daily expectation of 
fresh supplies, and a reinforcement of troops; for 
3,000 more had embarked from Madras, to be 
ready for the grand push on Ava, which was to 
be made as soon as the rains would allow us. 
Rangoon was Hot so unhealthy as some of the 
other posts we had been in charge of. 
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Arracan was suffering much. There was a' 
genferal muster of all the troops in one place, and 
when one of the regiments was called,— “ Here 1 
am,” replied the serjeant; “ I am the only man 
out of hospital.” On the clearing up of die 
weather, a little, the Burmese begged an armistice 
oj^sixtj days,- a Bag of truce arrived from his 
Golden-footed Majesty with a request that a peace 
might be made with theJEnglish, and proposing 
his forms. The armistice of sixty days was for* 
(he negociations; but in the end we found that it 
was only a trick to gain time, an expedient to 
make more extensive preparations of defence. 
However, it was granted by the General, and was 
jiarticularly agreeable to us; but it was not of 
long continuance, for the Burmese shamefully 
broke the armistice after about forty days had 
expired, and when we really thought they were 
earnestly desirous of a final peace. 

Sir A. Campbell sent out three regiments to at¬ 
tack a strongly fortified stockade, which, after hard 
fighting on both sides, was found too strong to be 
taken by so small a force: our men, therefore, 
wisely retreated with the loss of two officers killed, 
and thirteen wounded. This gfive the enemy a 
better idea of their own strength, and put a little 
hope into them, if we may judge by the noisy re¬ 
joicings which they made; but we soon had the 
pleasure of taking this hope from them again. 

A most gallant affair now took place near Prome. 
Three regiments, two of them Her Majesty’s, were 
ordered to attack this formidable s^ckade which 
they took in grand style, leaving 380 of the 
enemy dead in the trenches; they then marched 
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on and attacked six other strongly fortified stock¬ 
ades, which they carried. But alas! this glory was 
not to be gained without severe loss on our side, 
as well as on that of the enemy. Seven ofiicers 
were killed and many .wounded. I had the honour 
of being nominated by Sir A. Campbell to the 
command of the 34tii regiment, which was thf n 
immediately on the advance, a distinction which, I 
trust, I shall ever- dujy appreciate. We took 
' Pegue, a considerable town, and were quar^red 
there for a short time. It was strongly fortified 
by nature, as well as by the skill of the inhabi¬ 
tants ; it is famed for a peculiarly small breed of 
horses, called the Pegue pony, which are beauti¬ 
fully formed, and about the size of our Shetland 
pony. • 

These two or three last victories greatly shook 
the confidence, which the Burmese had hitherto 
reposed in their famous commander, Bundoola; 
but he still had a great army, and it was necessary 
to push the advantage we had already gained. 
The battle and taking of Donaboe was a great 
accession to our strength, for Bundoola, the com¬ 
mander, fell; the Burmese were scattered in every 
direction, and it, was supposed, that their leader 
being dead, things would come to a speedy ter¬ 
mination, though by no means so soon as our 
wishes would lead us to hope. The king of Ava 
again intimated to us his wish for peace; but 
having been once deceived, we were placed on 
our guard; he declared he had only been led into 
the war by thiUdvice of his generals, and also of 
his queens. Me of whom he had beheaded on 
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suspicion of her having had some communication 
widi the English. 

Our forces being in possession of Prome, it was 
no wonder the king was so earnest in his wish for 
peace upon any terms, for. this place is of con¬ 
siderable importance,being the key to the capital; 
»id the Burman heir apparent takes his name 
from it as the “ Prince of Prome.” 

Peace was at length finally concluded, and after 
a tyo years’ campaign the troops returned to Cal¬ 
cutta and Madra,^, delighted once more to join 
their families. But we all came home in a most 
Sony eondition; for searcely any individual had 
more than one change of linen, and our regimen¬ 
tals were any thing but scarlet cloth, faced with a 
decent looking colour. Buff had turned black, 
green a sort of brown, with many other changes; 
but we had every reason to be thankful: for how 
many that went in full health and spirits never 
returned, and we met mourning widows in every 
direction. All the regiments were much cut up, 
and those that remained fully needed a season of 
quiet repose. Thus ended our first brush with 
the Burmese; but I much doubt it will not be the 
last; as I should consider little dependence can be 
placed in the honour of his Golden-footed Majesty. 
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«. 

' WALL^JAHBAD. 

VVALLA.iAHnAD is a Station about forty miles from 
Madras: it is a very hot place, but generally con¬ 
sidered healthy, and within the range of the de¬ 
licious sea-breezes. The cantonment is small, 
and rather pretty in its arrangement. ,The^|jare 
public quarters for the officers, which are rc%l;^ 
not unpleasant residences, though much more 
confined, and of course far warmer than the 
houses. The latter have small compounds round 
them, and are chiefly built on one side of the 
parade ground, opposite the public quarters. This 
cantonment is now done away with as a general 
station^ only having detachments and invalids, 
it was then a guy and charming little place, 
where there was more true sociability than in 
almost any of the othet stations. While at this 
place I witnessed one of the most severe gales 
that li|d been experienced for many years. Hoqscs 
were toroofed, trees torn up by the roots, and a 
vast deal of property of every description de¬ 
stroyed. It I^gan about seven in the evening, 
and lasted till about ten the next day. The line 
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of -^iced the public quartep wpj^' all 

blbwh*dowh;'*iny own house, with the^eieption 
of one ^room',. was completely unroofed all; the 
doors, of the sitting rooms were blown offilhcir 
hinges, and the next day the chairs were found in 
fields a quarter of a mile off. A set of beautiful 
pictures which hung in the hall shared the same 
fate: one of them never could be found afterwards. 
Glasses, tumblers, crockery of every kind which 
chanced to be in the exposed rooms, were all 
smashed to pieces. Colonel lirodic, our much- 
esteemed commandant, was a great sufferer in the 
last mentioned artieles: for he had a dinner party 
on the very same evening the tempest began, and 
it is generally the case, that after a party leaves, 
the jdoors.are shut up, and the glasses, &c., are 
left on the table to be cleared away the following 
morning. Not one, therefore, of the sot belong¬ 
ing to the good colonel was saved, and full and 
empty bottles of all kinds were blown to atoms. 
It is also a curious fact, that a leaf of the dining 
table, which had not been properly fastened (foi 
in no other way can it be accounted for), was 
blown into a neighbouring tank, and what is* more 
surprising, it must have been raised into the aii 
a considerable height, in order to pass over t 
hedge and other impedhnmts which fell in the 
way. I lost for several days a wooden box with a 
bonnet in it, and hsid concluded it had bee^^lowri 
into a well a short distance from my house; bu( 
it was at last discovered in very snug quarten 
on an adjoining roof, stuck between two large 
fragments of thatch. These are trifling incidents 
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^ but, they are introduced to show the extreme 
^ severity of the storm. 

A little before noon on the following day, we 
ventured out to view the dreadftil scene of de? 
struction, and to our astonishment, picked up be¬ 
tween sixty and seventy birds of all kinds; they 
were lying under the hedges in an exhausted 
state; we brought them into my dressing-room, 
which happened to be the only shelter in the 
house, and with warmth and care they were all 
preserved. , 

The day following was still slightly tempestu¬ 
ous. I opened my window to let my pretty song¬ 
sters out; but they were fully aware of their 
snug quarters, and after fluttering about the out¬ 
side of the widow for an hour, they returned and 
took up their former position, on the screens and 
• backs of the chairs. The next day was truly 
lovely, and then indeed my pretty ingrates flew 
away, never more to return. 

We were stationed at Wallajahbad for nearly 
three years. There were the 9th and 43rd regts., 
besides the general depot, which was 1000 or 
1,500 strong; it was commanded by Captain 
Legget. Mrs. Lcgget was a very charming per¬ 
son, and generally had a party once or twice a 
month; but we were principally indebted to 
Colonel Brodic for our gay amusements. We al¬ 
ways l^d a dance once a week at his house, and 
the whole cantonment was expected to go. The 
dear old gentleman would dance himself, and ap¬ 
peared beyond measure delighted to see others 
enjoying themselves. 

We had also another delightful house to visit at: 
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this was Lieutenant Nepean’s, the cantonment afl- 
jutant His lady was a beautiful and accom¬ 
plished woman, who had but recently returned 
from England, where she had been for the benefit 
of her Realth; her sweet singing and playing, 
both on the harp and piano were a great treat 
to us. 

The monsoons were exceedingly heavy at this 
station; the rain would pour down in torrents for 
weeks without intermission; however, this did 
not at all prevent our meeting at each other’s 
houses. My bearers used to bring my palanquin 

into the hall: I would then get in, close the 
panncis completely, as if I were shut up in a box. 
Thus snugly secured and protected, I knew noth¬ 
ing of the raging elements, but by the car, and 
when my doors were again undrawn, I found 
myself safely deposited in a verandah or drawing¬ 
room. 

About five miles from Wallajahbad is the cele¬ 
brated heathen town called Conjeveram. There 
are here numbers of very beautiful pagodas, and 
temples of all sorts, some with domes and mina¬ 
rets of the grandest description, covering an im¬ 
mense space of ground. Othprs with seven or 
eight stories in the spiral form. In one or other 
of these buildings, there was always some cere¬ 
mony going on, and each had its dancing girls, 
music, and brahmins attached to it. 

While at Wallajahbad I became acquainted with 

a Brahmin, whom Major C-had rendered 

some little service, and he was frequently at our 
house, and endeavoured to teach me the game of 
chess, in which he himself was a great proficient. 
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On one occasion when he was in high good hu¬ 
mour^ having beat me game after game for a whole 
week, I mentioned to him the great desire I had 
to see the inside of one of the Conjeveram pago¬ 
das, no Europeans being ever allowed % go in. 
He hesitated a great deal, and at last told me it 
was impossible to grant my request; however I 
still persevered, and at length carried my point. 

The following day a feast or ceremony was in 
iJic largest and most beautiful of the temples. My 
Brahmin told me to be there an hour earlier, and 
he would see what he could do. I gladly and 
readily availed myself of this permission, and ac¬ 
cordingly was conveyed in my palanquin to Con¬ 
jeveram, and had it placed under a row of fine 
trees opposite the great-domed pagoda. I had 
gone in a very long white muslin dress, and had 
braided my hair across my forehead, and twisted 
it behind like the natives, to be as little con¬ 
spicuous as possible, while a large and thickly- 
sprigged black veil was over my head and face ; 
I had also black silk gloves, and stockings. I 
alighted and walked into the outer circle of the 
pagoda, with two of my bearers close to me, the 
tom-toms, drums ^nd cymbals, making a most 
deafening noise. 

I had stationed myself near the door of the 
grand entrance, where I had not remained above 
a few minutes, when my venerable friend made 
his appearance; he told me he had consulted with 
one of the head people, and I might be permitted 
to see the place before the grand ceremony com¬ 
menced, provided I would enter without my shoes 
and give ten rupees to one of the gods, both 
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which conditions I agreed to. I hastened back to 
my palanquin and took off my shoes, and, accom¬ 
panied as before, resumed my place within the 
grand entrance. My boys were ordered to re¬ 
main belliid; being of a different caste, they were 
not allowed to go further. 

I followed my conductor* through many long 
and dark passages, where I heard shrieks and 
groans, apparently proceeding from recesses that 
were close by me. My heart beat very quickly^ 
I heartily repented of my curiosity, and yet felt 
ashamed to turn l*ack. At length we arrived in 
one of the most beautiful vestibules I had ever 
beheld, or my imagination could ever picture; it 
was lighted from the top of the dome, and the 
mid-day sun cast his piercing rays down upon us. 
The pavement was of the finest white marble, 
inlaid with coloured stones in the shape of hideous 
monsters; under what class or description to place 
them, it is impossible to say. The W'alls were also 
of marble, to the height of perhaps 150 feet; they 
were shaped so as to form recesses of about four 
feet broad, and about ten feet between each other, 
in which were placed images, or as they call them 
swameys. These were alternately of silver and 
gold, some of them ten or twelve feet high, with 
emerald and ruby eyes, and spme of them seemed 
to stare down upon us in the most awful manner. 
Before many of these, were men lying fiat on 
their faces, who, from fear of calling down the 
vengeance of the god, or to avoid a glare from 
their precious eyes, would crawl on their sto¬ 
machs like a snake till they were out of sight. 

I had scarcely time to glance over the whole of 
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Ihe magnificent gilding and images, before a sound 
of rtiusic, accompanied with the most diabolical 
yells, burst upon my ear. My conductor hurried 
me into a recess behind some pillars of jet black 
maxble, and then, from the opposite sid^, entered 
twelve dancing-girls, arrayed in the most gorgeous 
dresses. They wore a kind of short petticoat 
which reached very little below the knee, some of 
them were made ofgold,,others of silver kin-koab,* 
•which fastened round the small of the waist just 
above the hip; they had also a little bodice of 
satin "with a sleeve tight to the elbow; this bodice 
just confined the bosom, and reached no further 
down, so that the whole person was bare from it 
to the petticoat. The glossy and lovely black hair 
of these* girls was confined tightly round the head, 
on the top of which was placed a large gold plate 
studded with splendid jewels; two or three pairs 
of ear-rings were in the cars, formed of diamonds 
and emeralds; they had also each a large nose¬ 
ring. Their arms and necks were literally a blaze 
of precious stones; their pretty little ankles were 
ornamented in the same manner. These jewels 
werfe riot their own property, they belonged to the 
pagoda, and the, girls were decked in them every 
festival; it is needless to add that these girls are 
remarkable for their beauty. Their dance con¬ 
sists of a succession of graceful movements with 
the arms and head, turning into different figures, 
and resting in picturesque attitudes and groups, 
but the whole effect was much spoiled by the 

horrid discord of the music. Tongs, shovel, poker, 

« 

* Kin-koab is a cloth much resembling lama: it has a gold 
thread one way and a coloured silk the other. 
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and pan-lid, would liave been much more harmo¬ 
nious, and yet the natives consider that they only 
excel us in one thing, which is music 11 

My Brahmin friend, I saw clearly, began to be 
anxious fhr my departure, and though I felt much 
inclined to rebel against his authority, he con¬ 
ducted me once more through the dark and nar¬ 
row passages, and we reached the outer court, just 
as a crowd of Brahmins^ and dancing-girls were 
entering the great gates. I hurried to my palan-* 
quin, being anxious to put on ray shoes, for though 
a very hot day, I‘felt chilled by standing so long 
on the marble pavement I enquired the next 
day of my conductor whether I had been mistaken 
in imagining that I heard shrieks and groans as 
we passed along the dark passages. He said I 
had not, and that they were occasioned by some 
members of the community inflicting penance on 
their bodies. 

There are many splendid ruins of temples at 
Conjeveram, as well as those remaining in all 
their former grandeur; but they arc nothing to 
be compared with those we find in many other 
places. At Aurungabad in particular, there is 
one continued mass of splendid, ruins. This was 
once a most magnificent place; it is still very ex¬ 
tensive, being said by the natives to be forty-five 
miles in circumference. It has several walls, having 
no strength, but showing what it has been in for¬ 
mer days. Numerous fountains and broken co¬ 
lumns are strewed in every direction; with palaces 
and mosques, some in partial decay; other houses 
and temples are still standing majestically in the 
midst of surrounding desolation. 
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There is a large mosque anS mausoleum erected 
by the famous Aurungzebe to the memory of the 
Princess Rubeak Dowrunee, his favourite wife; it 
is built of white marble on a most chaste and ele¬ 
gant design. The minarets arc about 100 feet 
high, and has a high dome; it occupies a very 
large extent of ground, and there was once a large 
fountain here filled with carp, which were so tame 
as to come to the top of the water in order to be 
fed. In many other places also there arc beau¬ 
tiful monuments of antiquity, and especially splen¬ 
did tombs, though perhaps none are equal to that 
of Mahommed; but this I never saw, for it is at 
Mecca. They say that it is of black marble, about 
200 feet square and 100 high, and that the coffin 
is suspended in the centre of this majestic and 
magnificent tomb by “ nothing”—below, above, at 
the sides it is held by “ nothing; ” doubtless there 
is some magnetic influence that holds it suspended 
as it were in mid-air. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WALLAJAliBAD.—CONTINUED. 

Wallajahbad and its neighbourhood is a barren 
and uninteresting country, without either drive or 
ride to recommend it. The chief road leads past 
the church-yard, which forms one end of the 
cantonment. No carriage can get more than a 
couple of miles in any direction; but on horse¬ 
back you may enjoy a more extensive range of 
country. There are a number of toddy topes, 
which are frequently visited early in the morning, 
in order to drink this cooling and delightful 
beverage. A tope is a cluster of trees, sometimes 
as large as our forests in England, and in other 
places numbering only twenty or thirty trees. 
The toddy topes are formed of Palmyra, coco-nut, 
or date trees. The toddy is ,the sap of the tree, 
which oozes from an incision made in the tree 
near the top, where a leaf branches from it. The 
natives go round to each tree, and ascend the per¬ 
pendicular stem to the height of more than one 
hundred feet by means of a belt or hoop fastened 
round the tree, and enclosing the body, not.tigljtly, 
but leaving sufficient room for them to llan 
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'back {gainst the hoop, while their feet are clasped 
round the tree: thus they can get up any height* 
with very little assistance from their hands. 
Nearly at the top where the leaf is broken otf, 
they make a little deeper cut into the tree, on 
which place they-fix a chatty, and tie it firmly on. 
During the night the toddy will drop into the 
vessel, which, on the following morning, will be 
taken from the tree quite full. This beverage is 
'delicious; it tastes sweet and cold, and sparkles 
like champaigne; it is considered wholesome if* 
drank early in the morning, but when the heat of 
the day advances, or even soon after sun-rise, it 
begins to ferment, and in that state it becomes in¬ 
toxicating, It is used as yeast, to make bread and 
cakes; and it is occasionally made into a kind of 
beer. To ride on horseback before sun-rise to 
one of the topes, and taking a glass of the spark¬ 
ling toddy, is a truly Indian excursion. 

These trees are also useful for many other things 
besides the toddy. The Palmyra bears a fruit 
which some consider very fine; the leaves when 
dried are formed into umbrellas; one good-sized 
leaf is sufficiently laj^e for the purpose. The 
leaves also make good thatch for houses, and the 
small ones are made into fans. 

The milk of th(; coco-nut is very generally 
drunk, but the nut itself in a raw state is seldom 
used, though when ground down it makes an 
excellent ingredient for curry, to which it gives a 
very fine flavour. 

The date-tree leaves are also used for many 
thin^, and being cut, are platted into hats for chil¬ 
dren. The bark of these trees is useful for the 
making of rope or string. 
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The tamarind topes are numerous: the tree 
large and high, with branches spreading out like the 
oak, and forming a most delightful shelter from a 
broiling sun. They grow in a sandy soil and not a 
blade of grass or any other vegetable production 
will grow bepeath them, owing to the great acidity 
which the fall of the leaves and fruit occasions to 
the ground. When the tamarind is quite ripe, the 
shell of the pod turns brqwn; it is in shape like a 
Windsor bean, and the fruit lies in it, about fouf 
or five stones in each shell, with the fibres attaehed; 
you break them open like the pod of the pea and 
eat them; their flavour is finer in this state than 
when we get them in this eountry, for they are 
only gathered from the tree and potted down, 
without any addition of sugar. They also make 
a refreshing and pleasant drink, by putting a 
quantity into a jug, pouring boiling water on them 
and then straining them through a sieve. The 
water taken from them, when quite eold, is also 
frequently used to bathe inflamed eyes, or any 
part that may have inflammation. 

The most curious of all the trees, and at the 
same time the most beautifiil, is the Banyan. It 
grows to a very laige size; fresh roots are con¬ 
tinually forming, and descending; for, strange as 
it may appear, roots grow-) from the branches^ 
and gradually increase in size till they reach the 
ground; they then take a firm hold of the earth, 
and a deep root strikes from them. Between 
these descending roots are avenues with arches of 
the most fantastic shape, through which you may 
walk. You will sfee from twelve to twenty of 
' these roots composing the beautify! trunk, a dozen 
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or more perhaps ^thin a foot of the ground, 
others, again, just two or three feet of the branches 
from whic^ they are forming. ^ I have seen these 
trees of great magnitude, and have taken many a 
br^kfast under their shalj^ arms, which spread out 
far beyoiid the roots. 

The Bamboo tree is the most graceful of any, 
but it does not grow very large. Its feathery 
branches wave with th^ gentlest breeze. It is 
Qifficult to give a description of it, so as to convey 
a correct idea to those who have never seen the 
Bamboo growing. It is not like the weeping- 
willow, yet the graceful bend of each thin branch, 
with its diminutive leaf, makes it bear some re¬ 
semblance to that tree at a distance. The tent- 
poles are always made from its trunk, which is 
quite hollow to the top, while from the very young 
branches an excellent pickle as well as preserve is 
frequently made. Chair-bottoms, baskets, and mats 
which cover the floors, are also made from this tree. 

The Plantain tree is the most hardy of all the 
Indian productions; it will grow equally fine in 
the hot low country, on barren and sandy land,, as 
in the cooler and more hilly districts. It does not 
often grow more than ten or fifteen feet from the 
ground, and its bunches of plantains are formed 
near the branching leaf. The leaf is also used a 
great deal in hospitals and sick chambers; it 
serves instead of ointment for healing-blisters, 
the bright side is for this purpose ; also for bums 
and cooling plasters, the other side of the leaf is 
used. It grows to a very large size, sometimes 
four or five feet long. These leaves grow in a 
very curious manner. The long fibre, which goes 
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down the centre of the leaf, se^s to attain length 
and strength long before the more delicate part of 
•'the leaf is formed; it grows curled.uj> towards 
the centre fibre, and on unfolding it, it is beauti¬ 
fully soft and delicate %) the touch, and of a 
yellowish green colour; but as the leaf becomes 
older, it spreads itself out, and turns a fine deep 
green. There are many kinds of the fruit of this 
tree; some bear large jed plantains which are 
rich, and fine to eat; some have very small white* 
ones, which are also sweet and pleasantly flavoured; 
while others have large ones, of the white kind, 
which are more frequently eaten in fritters. It is 
a remarkably wholesome fruit, and is in season all 
the year round. The flavour of it much resembles 
the pear. It is difficult to describe the manner in 
which the fruit grows. There is a thick stem 
about a foot long, from which hang eighteen or 
twenty plantains,’ in two close rows, so closely, 
indeed, that the skin of one will be pulled off if 
the next to it is taken from the stem. 

St. Thomas’s Mount is a cantonment about 
seven miles from Madras; it is the principal 
artillery station. The houses are veiy*good,* and 
some of them are two stories high; it takes its 
name from a high hill, at the base of which the 
cantonment is built. The hill hasa small fort on 
the top, and a catholic chapel, at whteh on certain 
days the native catholics congregate in great num¬ 
bers from every part in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, and even from considerable distances. 
The ascent to the chapel is by steps cut in the 
hill, and it is rather a toilsome journey to reach 
the top; but when arrived there, it fully repays. 
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■you for your eJiBrtioi&'jaf il’TOmmands a'splendiS 
view of the sea, of Madras,' Palaveram, and a vast 
extent^ dl^ountry besides. The J&ount is a very 
pleasant*'station; a great deal of gaiety and so¬ 
ciality is kept up by the officers, who, in their mess- 
house, which is a large building, give very delight¬ 
ful balls. The commander-in-chief and the gover¬ 
nor arc frequently among the gues*b. The church 
is a remarkably neat an<| handsome building, with 
a tower; it has no gallery in the inside, except 
for the organ; a military band is also always in 
attendance at the church every sabbath. There 
arc no pews, but fixed benches with backs and 
rattan bottoms, which you may occupy as you 
choose, though it is generally expected you will 
take your seats according to your rank. No seats 
are paid for, all expenses being defrayed by Go¬ 
vernment. 

I shall now introduce a story connected with a 
family whom I well knew. The occurrence to<dt 
place while I was at this station, and the melan¬ 
choly character of it threw a damp for some time 
over our gay circle. 
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LOVE ANl) BEVENGE. 

Mr. B -entered early into the lion. East India 

Company’s service, and came out to Madras a fine 
bold spirited and elegant youth. lie served through 
the whole of the war with the Burmese, which 
broke out soon after he arrived in India, with an 
intrepidity and bravery, equal to that of the 
other officers who were engaged in that hard 
service, and many of whom were cut off in the 
midst of their glorious career. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the war his regiment was ordered back 
to Madras, while his heart beat high t^ith grati-i 
tude for having been permitted to escape unhurt 
At one of the native feasts which was held about 
this time, he became enamopred of one of the 
dancing girls, whose soft mild eye, and beautiful 
figure, for which this particular class is so famed, 
so completely infatuated his affections, that for a 
time he thought himself supremely happy in the 
possession of the loved syren. 

•* Two years passed away, during which time he 
had become too indolent to discard one who onde 
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was the object of his aifections j but these affec¬ 
tions had becpme cooled by habit and intercourse, 
and it was not till the arrival from England of the 
lovely Miss H—, the highly talented and accom¬ 
plished daughter of Captain H —, that he found 
how visionary and inconstant had been his former 
attachment. Miss H— was indeed all that a man 
could paint of beauty, wit, and accomplishments; 
there was the rosy check, the fair open brow, the 
snowy neck, the round and polished ann, — in 
short, all that distinguishes our fair and lovely 
countrywomen. 

Lieutenant B— had many rivals, but he wooed 
and won her. The day, the happy day, was fixed 
for their marriage; all his friends partook in the 
pleasure that beamed from bis eye, all save qpe— 
that one was Merza, the dancing girl. lie had, 
as soon as he became acquainted with Miss H—, 
sent the girl from him with money and jewels, 
according to the general custom in India, and 
supposed that she had gone to some other protec¬ 
tion or returned to her own country, as he had 
not seen her for two or three months. A month, 
however, previous to his marriage, she came to 
him, and told him to beware,—that though parted 
from him, she still loved; that she could bear to 
be separated, but to see him married to another, 
that she could not endure. B— thought this was 
only to extort money from him, he therefore again 
loaded her ^ith presents, and sent her to her 
friends. * 

The day before the marriage was spent in all 
that bustle and feverish anxiety which is so natural 
to the occasion, in making the final arrangements 
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in his new bungalow,* that was so soon to re- • 
ceive its lovely mistress. All was love and hope 
with him. The night came—the last he was to 
sleep in his present quarters. Merza, the now 
hateful Merza, stood before his bed: “ Beware!” 
said she, “ beware 1 Spurn not the heart and love 
of Mer?a: lead mot to the ^Itar the fair Euro¬ 
pean ; my bitterest hate and revenge shall follow: 
if this, my second warning, be unheeded, this 
day month shall see a mourning widow! Choose* 
now between my fondest love, or burning hate; 
beware I” * 

B— sprang from his bed to follow her, but she 
was gone; the servants were sleeping around the 
house; no footsteps could be traced to any spot 
where she could have concealed herself: the 
whole house was open ; any one might have 
entered or gone out without observation. B— 
returned to his bed; he felt too happy to think 
much on this circumstance. The gay morning 
sun beheld him dressed in his full uniform. One 
more hour and he would be the exulting possessor 
of a lovely bride. 

About a week after their marriage, I called 
upon them; the bride’s eye was lighted up with 
love, and her mouth was graced with the happiest 
smiles; but B— himself looked ill, and he com¬ 
plained slightly of a burning in his stomach, 
which he had felt, he said, for the last two days. 
In another week I again called, and I saw him 
lying listlessly upon h sofa, with his lovely wife 
beside him, looking anxiously in hi 3 pale face. 

* All houses that hare oolf a ground floor are called bttnga> 
lows. 
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He could eat nothing, and was evidently wasting 
away. 

The medical attendant ordered change of air, 
and he was moved from Palaveram to the Mount, 
where he disclosed to his sorrowing wife the pre¬ 
diction of Merza, the dancing girl; related his 
former connexion with her, and expressed his full 
persuasion that his doom was sealed. 

. The last week came; deep was the anxiety of 
his brother officers; the anguish of his doating 
wife I cannot describe: all aid was in vain; the 
day month of his marriage he was laid in his 
coffin a senseless corpse,—his widow well nigh 
a maniac, who had scarcely numbered seventeen 
years. 

Poor B~’s body was opened, and it was fpund 
that ground glass had been administered to him, 
which completely wore away the coats of the 
stomach, and which no medicine that had been 
given him, had been able to dislodge. Thus died 
one of the bravest of the Rangoon heroes. With 
how much less regret would his brother officers 
have beheld him stretched amongst the dead on 
the'battle-field! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TOE MOnURRUM—AND THE DU8SERAH. 

There are two principal festivals in the year be¬ 
longing to the religion of the Natives of India, 
which all the European officers attend;—it is con¬ 
sidered a compliment to the natives, and one they 
always expect. The officers in all the regiments 
are subscribers to them, and contribute largely 
according to their rank. Many have thought this 
custom, of giving money to help to celebrate with 
greater splendour heathenish practices, is a tacit 
favouring of their idolatrous worship. But it is 
not so considered by the Natives, and it tends in a 
'••’great measure to increase the good will which 
subsists between the Native and European. 

The Mohammedan feast is called the Mohurrum, 
though, strictly speaking, iu is a fast of the most 
mou®ul description; but it is attended with such 
pomp, magnificence and show, that it rather 
resembles a rejoicing. It is not at ail of an idola¬ 
trous nature, as mOTy suppose, being an Indian 
festival; it is quite a dramatic representation, and 
is to celebrate the deaths of Hossein and Hassan, 
and the marriage of the daughter of Hossein with 
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her cousin. This event took place on the day of 
the battle of Kurbelah; and on the seventh night 
of the Mohurrum, this marriage is pretended 
to be celebrated with great magnificence. Trays 
loaded with presents are carried, also the wedding 
clothes of the bride, and several gorgeous palan¬ 
quins follow, supposfed to convey the bride and 
her attendants. On the day that particularly cele¬ 
brates the death of Hossein and Hassan, who were 
the grandsons of the Prophet and the sons of Ali, 
the Mussulmans wear mourning, that is, they clothe 
themselves in green garments. The whole cere- 
thony lasts ten days. Many ladies attend to see 
the mummery going forward, which the Moslem 
Sepoy considers a great compliment. Many tra¬ 
vellers have thought these representations indeli¬ 
cate ; but I have attended many of them, and I 
never saw anything that could shock the most 
delicately minded. It would be hardly possible 
to describe the numerous scenes of this play, for 
so ! must call it. A large wooden building is 
sometimes erected, or occasionally tents are so 
arranged as to produce a most pleasing effect. 
The walls are tastefiilly decorated with wreaths of 
flowers, hung in festoons, and intermixed with 
coloured cloths in graceful hangings. The flowers 
generally used have a, most powerful perfume, too 
much for many to endure long. The floor or 
ground is carpeted, and tables are arranged in 
different directions, containing sweetmeats and 
fruit, which are supplied in great abundance. 
Rose-water and attar are freely used by all. .On 
the entrance of each European, wreaths of flowers 
are hung round his neck, and otto of roses thrown 
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over him; he is accommodated with a chair, but 
the Natives disperse themselves on the carpet in 
different groups. The tents are splendidly illu¬ 
minated, and the whole scene is at once pic¬ 
turesque and dazzling. 

There is an open place Icfit in the midst of the 
spectators for the dancing-girls, who arc attired in 
their most rich and beautiful dresses. The players 
then make their appearance at intervals in thg 
most grotesque dresses, something resembling a 
masquerade; some are dressed as tigers and mon¬ 
keys, playing all manner of tricks, while during 
the whole performance a constant noise is kept up 
with tom-toms and the blowing of trumpetSj 
enough to stun the ears of an artilleryman. Jug¬ 
glers also exhibit at these feasts their marvellous 
feats, which are certainly truly astonishing. It is 
almost impossible to discover any regular story, it 
being quite a mixture of tragedy and masquerade. 
At one end of the room or tent, a place is erected 
to hold the Taboot, as it is called, which is a 
representation of the mosque where the remains 
of the brothers were interred after their murder; 
the painting and gilding of this is generally most 
beautifully executed. The Sepoys relieve each 
other in honorary attendance on this Taboot. They 
sing verses and recite poems, in honour of the de¬ 
ceased, giving the history of the misfortunes 
of the family. 

During the ten days’ representation of this feast, 
it is not confined to the evening, but parties of 
maskers go about the streets and endeavour to get 
money, which is commonly spent in liqnor; few 
of them can be kept perfectly sober. As evening 
I 5 
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draap on, fires are lighted in different places, 
rouml which groups of those oddly-dressed per¬ 
sons dance^ yelling most discordantly the whole 
time. The last morning, the Taboot is carried in 
grand procession to some neighbouring river, and 
after it is st^pffed of.most of its decorations, it is 
thrown in, or sometimis it is buried with funeral 
obsequies. This last day more order in the re¬ 
presentation is kept. The cavalcade represents 
the battle of Kurbelah, the funeral of the princes, 
and also the retinue and procession of the bridal 
day. 

The Hindoo feast is called the Dusserah, which 
presents nothing but a scene of confusion to those 
who are not minutely acquainted with the dif¬ 
ferent religious. Men are dressed up in the shapes 
of animals, and perform numerous antics; dancing- 
girls and music form a chief part. It is also held 
under tents pitched together, to form one long 
and brilliant room, seats being arranged round for 
the English, who, on entering, are profusely de¬ 
corated with flowers, and are literally soaked with 
attar of roses and other choice perfumes. The 
entertainments are various: — recitations, sham 
fights, and expert swordmanship, in which the 
wonderful activity of the men, their quickness of 
eye, and the rapid movement of their limbs, always 
astonish the European. A brilliant display of 
fireworks, perhaps the finest in the world, gene¬ 
rally closes the evening’s entertainment; after 
which refreshments of coffee, sweetmeats, and firuit 
are presented to the visitors before they retire. 
This feast also lasts ten days. Sometimes the 
different castes will come and see each other’s fes- 
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tivals, but more generally they are jealous ^ ri¬ 
valry in splendour. The Brahmins arc pri^pal 
performers in the Dusserah festival; they read 
portions of their sacred books, and recite prayers. 

There are many other ceremonials, both of the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans. . The is^r have one 
where they sacrifice a sllfeep to commemorate the 
deliverance of Isaac, and they also hold a Lent. 
The Hindoos have also a feast for their cattlg, 
which are painted and decorated, but were I to 
describe the nuiperous follies in their festivals, I 
fear I should weary my readers as much as I have 
been tired of witnessing them. 

Each caste has its own form of laws, from which 
there must not be any deviation, under the most 
severe penalties. They have each a certain num¬ 
ber of elders at their head, whose business it is to 
see that no infringement takes place in their laws, 
ceremonies, food, dress, manners, amusements, and 
intercourse, all being under prescribed regulations. 
Many things arc voluntarily done by the different 
castes in the way of penance, and many for amuse¬ 
ment; some also to gain a living or to astonish 
Europeans. Amongst the amusements (if they 
may be so called) there is walking through fire. 
Tliis is very frequently done; it is an extraordi¬ 
nary sight, and painfbl to tfie feelings of lookers- 
OD,‘<particularly the English, for the natives them¬ 
selves appear to contemplate each other’s feats 
with perfect indifference. Walking through the 
fire takes place generally at some great feast or 
fast amongst the Hindoos. It is now, however, of 
rare occurrence. 

A pit is first prepared, about twenty feet long. 
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ten broad, and three or four feet deep; this pit is 
filled ■with wood burnt into red-hot ashes. The 
procession then arrives, • and walks or dances deli¬ 
berately through it lengthways. This fire, beii^ 
in such a large body, is so intense that the specta¬ 
tors cannot come ne,ar the margin. The poor 
deluded creatures go backwards and forwards, fast 
and slow, without any apparent suffering. The 
truth is, they have smeared their bodies over with 
some kind of yellowish stuff, mixed with oil; but 
what it is they keep a profound secret. They will 
even take infants in their arms, who appear to 
suffer nothing. Their hair is generally shaved off, 
so that the head also escapes all injury. Thus 
there is no trick in their actually walking through 
the fire, and that it is a most intense flame all can 
testify; the only marvel is, how they can bear the 
scorching influence to their eyes; but these are 
generally shut, as if in devotion, and they pass 
through the ordeal muttering prayers, which most 
likely they do in order to give it a more imposing 
effect. 
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8ERVAHTS—CHTLDREjr-COOKING. 

It is some time before you can readily conform to 
the manners and customs of the East; but when 
habit has once reconciled you to them (and this is 
the case in a few years), you begin to wonder how 
you could have formerly dispensed with your 
numerous attendants and other appendages to an 
Indian residence. Every thing is totally opposite 
to European customs. Among your servants, one 
or two tailors are in constant pay; they come to 
your house every morning at nine o’clock, and 
take their places in a verandah or in a spare room, 
which is used for the purpose, where they .seat 
themselves on a mat upon the ground and com- 
.mence the operation of sewing. They do every 
kind of needle-work in the* neatest manner; make 
ball dresses, caps and bonnets, gentlemen’s.-tro^r 
sers, waistcoats and jackets, embroider miislii/s, 
and mend all the clothes of the family. They 
are remarkably expert and clever work-people, 
and indeed can make every thing, provided you 
give them a muster, as they call it, which is a pat¬ 
tern of what you wish to be done. Some fomi- 
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are large, keep three or four of these useful 
?antt constantly employed. They ’all sew 
backwards, and do almost as much business with 
their toes as with their hands, for they wind their 
thread by holding. it between, or rather by hook¬ 
ing it on to their great ^toes. They hold the seam 
or hem between their toes firmly, and thus upon 
a lady’s beautiful satin dress, the feet have been 
ec^ually employed with the, hands. 

The women of Madras cannot sew, and all over 
India the men do this office. There are also two 
or three other men attached to your establishment, 
who would be curious appendages elsewhere; there 
arc washermen and ironmen; for washing and iron¬ 
ing are also the work of the men, and two or 
more are always kept in your family according 
_ to its size. Both gentlemen and ladies change 
the whole of their clothes-daily, sometimes twice 
in the day, so that there is full employment for 
these servants, independently of the young folks 
of the family. Little else is worn but white ; 
book-mnslins and mulls are in daily request; the 
gentlemen also always wear white trowsers, waist¬ 
coats and jackets of jean when off duty : thus they 
not only feel cool, but look so. The manner 
washing, however, injures the clothes. The rfeifeti 
take them to the sidd of rivers or tanks, where 
stones are placed for the purpose, against 
^Wnch they beat them till clean, and then dry 
them in the burning sun, which certainly gives 
them a most beautiful whiteness, that would 
astonish the washer-women in England. They 
iron on the ground, but they do not “get up” the 
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things SO well as in England; laces or nets are aadi 
destroyed. 

On entering a family-house in India, you can 
scarcely make your way through toys of every de¬ 
scription; every room seems equally a nursery; 
dining and drawing rooms, Ijed and dressing rooms, 
alike appear the property of the young people. 
Each child has one, and sometimes two attend¬ 
ants, who follow it whenever it goes. The women 
are called ayahs; and it is generally a palanquin- 
boy who superintends the whole nursery esta¬ 
blishment. 

On entering, you will find, in the verandah 
of the house, rocking-horses, carts, low tables and 
small chairs, in most agreeable confusion, with 
drums, swords and sticks, forming a collection of 
extraordinary variety. Then the young ladies and 
gentlemen themselves contribute no small share 
to the astonishment of the stranger. Their dress 
consists of one single garment, of cotton or mus¬ 
lin, made scarcely with any sleeve, and reaching 
a little below the knee, and they go without shoes 
and stockings during the heat of the day. Per¬ 
haps, at the time you pay your visit, tlie gay 
romping scene may be variell, by one or two of 
th’b youngsters being asleep; but that docs not 
mean that you are rid of them. The youngest, 
a baby from one month to one year old, is 
rocked to sleep on the feet of the ayah. This woS 
sits down on the ground, balances the infant’s head 
upon her two feet, vrith the child’s feet in her 
lap, and thus rocks her feet backwards and 
forwards, like the motion of a cradle, at the 
same time singing a monotonous kind of song 
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consisting only of four or five notes, repeated over 
and over again, adding a few words which mean 
“ baby, by-by 1” At the same time, a little further 
on, you will see a little one about two years old, 
lying asleep on a mat upon tlie ground, with a 
kind of cage over it.formed of bamboo, and covered 
with green gauze, in shape something resembling 
a large wire dish-cover; it is always placed over 
children when they are asleep, to prevent musqui- 
to'es and insects of any description disturbing the 
little slumberer. Children of all ages sleep for 
two or three hours in the middle of the day. 
Their dinner forms a distinct meal in the family 
arrangements, and their comfort is more attended 
to than that of the elder branches. The young 
butchas .arc the chief objects of attention; they 
have their own low table, and each his own chair ; 
they have their small table-cloth and dinner-nap¬ 
kins, and each a silver spoon, fork, and drinking- 
cup. Their dinner consists of curry and rice, 
cutlets made of chicken or mutton, pish posh, 
which is chicken and rice stewed together, and 
sweet potatoes, which are generally fried, and form 
a delicious vegetable? and also yams. Then come 
in the pudding, the "^plantain fritters, and a little 
fruit; the latter is very sparingly given, as it is 
considered very unwho'iesome for children; toast 
and water is most generally given them to drink. 
'Me servants stand behind their chairs, most fre¬ 
quently two to each child, during the whole meal, 
and you will hear Miss Eliza, about six years old, 
cry out " Boy, why don’t you bring the punker ? 
don’t you see I am hot, you stupid fellow ? Run 
this moment and put water upon it.” Then 
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master Charles, of four, will be heard exclaiming 
“ Change my plate, I say, and don’t talk there, 
and bring me a finger-glass; pick up my napkin, 
sir; don’t you see I have dropped it?” In the 
evening, about five o’clock, begin the dressing of 
the little party; shoes, stockings, trowsers, frock, 
all the elegant costume of*English children, are 
fully displayed, and after the heat of the day, 
they either go out in the carriage with mamma, 
or walk out, attended by a dozen servants. Bom- 
nets are very seldom used by them. 

Thus are the ^oung folks brought up in every 
luxury and indulgence, until the awful time when 
they arc sent to England for their education, which 
generally is when they are about seven years old. 
The change, indeed, must be dreadful to the little 
sufferers, — comprising the discomforts of a sea- 
voyage, then landing amidst strangers, the cold¬ 
ness of our climate, our totally different customs 
and manners from those of India. Many a little 
heart swells almost to bursting at the loss of her 
early and beloved lumie. 

In India, mothers seldom nurse their own chil¬ 
dren ; they have a wet nurse for the purpose, who 
is called an Amah; and the children frequently 
become much attached to these women, although 
this never takes away their natural affections from 
the mother. These amahs are most troubleson^e 
appendages, for they require to be as much waitm 
’upon as the mistress, and also to be closdy 
watched, or they will eat every kind of trash they 
can get, to the great detriment of the children’s 
health. When they leave the family on the 
weaning of the baby, they require numerous pre- 
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sents in money and jewellery, and they ever 
afterwards imagine they have a kind of claim on 
the family. 

It is curious to listen to the variety of songs the 
Indians have for every different occupation. The 
song for drawing water from the wells is very 
peculiar, and the mdnner in which they do it is 
singularly picturesque. Pumps are never used. _ 
A wall is built round &e entrance of the well, 
about two or three feet high from the ground; 
there is a long pole stuck in the ground over the 
well, perhaps about twenty feet long, across which 
is placed a bamboo, at about five feet from the top 
of the pole; at the two ends of which bamboo 
chatties or buckets are suspended by a rope, like 
a pair of scales. The bamboo has notches cut in 
it suteciently large for the foot to rest on; this 
bamboo is not firmly attached to the pole, but has 
a joint or hinge: a man then stands on the end 
of it, which weighs the bucket into the well, he 
then walks up three or four of the steps that are 
cut in the bamboo; this raises up the full bucket, 
and lets down the empty one which is suspended 
from .the other end of the bamboo at the same 
time. He thus continues going up and down 
these few steps quickly, while there is another 
man who stands on the ground, and as rapidly 
receives the, full bucket, and empties it into a 
teough, which conveys the water into all the dif- 
*«lfrent channels that are required to water the 
gardens or grain. This is done regularly twice a 
day, during the dry weather, which lasts some 
months. This operation of drawing water is ac¬ 
companied with a very melodious song, in exact 
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time to the movement of the buckets, and dash of 
the water down the trough. The song is exactly 
the same in all the different stations in the Madras 
territories. 

Morning and evening also, the native women 
assemble round other wells, with their chatties on 
their heads to fill them with water for their family 
use. They congregate about the same time, and 
each takes a turn to draw the bucket of water, 
which is done by a rope. It is very pleasing 4o 
see them, and many of them are pretty interesting 
girls, their tiny feet and ankles displayed without 
covering. It brings forcibly to our mind the peo¬ 
ple of Israel; for as they drew water from the 
wells, so do the native women of India to this day. 
They would be shocked at any deviation from 
their mode; as their fathers did, so must they, 
and no innovation will they hear of. It is the 
same in every thing; the forms of their vessels, 
the manner of their cooking, their habitations, 
tents, and dress, as described of the 'people of 
old. 

We have certainly improved them in the art of 
cooking, for there is scarcely any thing, which 
they cannot prepare in a superior manner. Few 
people, however, think it necessary to visit the 
cook-room (by which name,all kitchens are called), 
and as this is some distance from the house, none 
of the disagreeables of that department are dyer 
seen; perhaps, the sight of the place, andof'*ftii 
^manner in which many a dainty dish is prepared, 
might afiect the delicate stomachs of our country¬ 
women. The cook-room is a dirty, low, mud or 
brick building, with a brick floor, and generdly a 
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single chimney in the centre of the room; some 
have not even one of these conveniences! Th^' 
roof is low; and on the whole length of one side 
is built up a brick ledge, of about four feet high, 
and three wide; betwixt every half yard, all the 
way along, is a cavity of a foot square: these 
cavities, to the numbfer of from six to twelve, 
sometimes more, form the fire-places, in which 
wood is put, and on every separate fire is placed 
its> appropriate pot or pan, which is always made 
of earthenware. Then on the ground are fire- 
chatties, which are made of the same strong 
material, in which charcoal is burnt; these are for 
baking the fine pastry. Others again, of a some¬ 
what similar description, are for roasting. 

The whole of the cook-room fires are generally 
m use at the same timefor an Indian dinner, if 
the family be ever so small, always consists of six 
or eight dishes, not including vegetables. It is 
not at all necessary, nor is it agreeable, at least to 
the good 'taste of the English, to pry with too 
great minuteness into the mysteries of making the 
different dishes for the table; it is quite suffi¬ 
cient to know by experience that they are ex¬ 
cellent. The only fault is, that they are seldom 
placed on the table very hot fi-om the fire, 
owing to the distance rthat every thing has to be 
brought through the open air, as well as from 
other causes. 

On one occasion, our dinner was remarkably 
long before it was placed on the table, and in a fit 
of curiosity I determined just to peep into the 
cook-room, and see what they were about The 
walk, too, was shady between it and the house. 
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On putting my head within the door, I found 
every thing dished and placed on the ground 
without covers, in regular order, as if on the 
table, and the butler and cook disputing in high 
terms. On my inquiring the reason of all this, 
they told me they dways laid the dishes thus, to 
see which way they would look best when placed 
. on table! Frequently, disputes arise between the 
contending parties regaling the relative merits of 
fowl or stew for a side-dish. In making all their 
pies and puddings, &c., every thing is placed on 
the ground, beside which the cooks sit down, to 
manufacture their dainties. There is neither chair 
nor table in the cook-room, nor would they use 
them if there were; it is impossible to introduce 
a better order of things; they would not follow it^ 
so wedded are they to their own customs. There 
are always two cooks in every establishment; the 
second is a woman, and only a kind of scullion or 
helper; she is called a tawney cutche, or water- 
woman, and is generally a dirty, disagreeable¬ 
looking person. How the people can exist in such 
a place as the cook-room is marvellous to us; the 
heat, smoke, and dirt are intolerable to a *Euror 
pean. Such a place, indeed, effectually prevents 
. any member of the family from inspecting this 
department. * 

One thing, however, is found to be necessary, 
which is, changing frequently the vessels used for 
cooking, as they become unwholesome from con- 
.stantuse; and to prevent being deceived in this, it 
is advisable to go once, in the course of two or 
• three months, and break with a stick eveiy pan 
and pot, else the servants will keep to themselves 
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the money given for the purchase of* the new 
.vessels, and still use^e old ones, llbe nativell' 
ere upon the whole very fleanly in persop, though 
they do not very ofl^n change the little clotheS 
they ever have on. Once or twice a day they bathe, 
or wash themselves all over, so that their skin is>‘ 
^most always clean and pure. 
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MABCH TO BANGALORE. 


We remained at St. Thomas’s Mount nearly three 
jjears; after which we were ordered to march to 
Bangalore. Once more, then, we were in mo¬ 
tion ; furniture selling olF, baggage packing, bear¬ 
ers hiring,—all the bustle.^pnd hurry of removal. 
A soldier’s life is so accustomed to change, that 
we very often find it wearisome to remain too long 
in one place; we were therefore all delighted with 
an order to move. 

We had nearly all marched this road before, so 
that there was little to interest us in point of no¬ 
velty; yet every temple was re-examined, *and 
every old building again looked over. The road 
from Madras to Bangalore is the same as that 
fi-om Palaveram to Nundidnoog; the beauty of 
which I have already described. 

On the 10th day of our march, a curious scene 
of confusion took place in camp. It happened to 
halting day, and towards the cool of the e«ettr< 
tog, we had begun to enjoy the refreshing breejfe 
witiv opened tents; a poor donkey had straydff 
the middle of the camp, and was enjoying a 
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■qmet browse beside us, when Ensign B-came 

to me with a request €or the loan of a tiger’s skij[, 
that I was carefully pre^rving to bring to EnglalM 
with me at some future day; he promised to 
tum it to me soon, without injury. I lent him 
the skin, without asking for what purpose it was 
borrowed,’ when presently some of my servants 
tushed into my tent, crying, “Bebee Sahib,—mam, 
mam! a tiger in the camp!” I sprang to the door, 

‘ and beheld the most ludicrous scene o? confusion 
(for I immediately guessed w/to the tiger was) ;— 
black fellows running in every direction, officers 
and Sepoys in full chase, not after the tiger, but 
after their horses, which had been so much alarme(| 
by the galloping of the donkey in the tiger’s skin, 
that they had broken the ropes which had confined 
them, and were scampering over the ground in 
.every direction. We were pitched in a plain, so 
that, for a considerable distance on every side, we 
could distinctly sec the chase. The donkey, after 
he had his beautiful covering put on by Ensign 
B-, was let loose, and not liking the append¬ 

age to hSI natural coat, had run off at a rate he 
had' never accomidished before. He made through 
the camp direct f )r the village, putting to the rout 
all the old women and children, who flew towards 
our quarters to the number of a humlreff, or more; 
these, joining with our camp-followers, made a^ 
ptetty strong body to attack a poor harmless don¬ 
key. Some of them had sticks, others stones, and 
all were talking and hallooing at once; for they 
never can do any thing without an immense clat-, 
ter and noise. Fifty dogs at least joined, in the 
chase, and a more animated hunt cannot be well 

2 
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imagined. At last one of the officers, whowas in' 
the secret, caught the donkey^ and, to the astonish- 
tfTent of the Natives, he ilvas stripped of his false 
B^n, amidst the laughter and shouts of all. At 
length came in the tired horsekeepers and Sepoys, 
who .had been running some half dozen miles, in 
chase of their frightened steeds, and who had 
again to commence the task of rubbing down the^ 
over-heate^ horses; and nnany a kick, I fear, was 
bestowed upon the poor animal, who had given' 
them such extra labour; far from agreeable as it 
always is to the Asiatic constitution. 

A few days after this, another scene took place, 
^hich had quite as much of the ridiculous in it as 
the former. 

We had just arrived on the ground, and the of¬ 
ficers and soldiers were beginning to take off a 
few of their superfluous articles of dress, when a 
cry of “ Wild hogs” was heard in every direction; 
and each, on looking from his tent door, discovered 
a drove, amonnting to some dozen or more of 
these animals, taking their course slowly through 
' the camp. All were, in a moment, eagef for the 
chase; horses, that had been unsaddled, were’in- 
stantly mounted without a saddle; officers with¬ 
out jackets, without hats; some without any thing 
but shirt art's drawers: and twt) of them had nei-. 
ther stockings nor shoes on. The weapons were 
as various as the costumes of the sportsmen. Two’ 
had spears, and these were the bootless gentle¬ 
men, who happened to be foremost in the chase., 
^me had sticks, some muskets, a few had pistols, 
others tent-pegs,—sharp thick pieces of wood, 
about a foot long, which are driven into the ground 
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* to told the ropes of the tent. Many were not for¬ 
tunate enough to secure their horses, as they had 
been taken to water. These were the coatless 
gentlemen, and they evidently had the wors||^ 
the spbrt; for it was no joke running after game 
when the thermometer in the shade was 80®; these 
had their swords, and their number being greater, 
^they made quite a formidable appearance. Thanks 
** to the united exertions of our hunters, we had ex- 
" cellent wild hog for dinner, during two days, with 
s\indry grills and devils at supper, and breakfast 
also. They managed to get three of the drove, 
one of which was killed by a shoeless gentleman, 
who nearly got his leg scraped from the toe to the 
knee by the tusk of the animal; another was dis¬ 
patched by one of tiie swordsmen on foot; and 
three ensigns claimed each a share in the death of 
the third. 

We arrived at Bangalore, after a very pleasant 
march of three weekf. The distance is about 200 
miles from Madras, and the road remarkably good. 
Indeed, you can drive a carrii^e the whole way. 
There are many bungalows erected on this road 
for "the accommodation of travellers; they are most 
comfortable houses. It is true, they seldom con¬ 
tain any conveniences; but this is of no conse¬ 
quence to us, as wt (as I have mentioned before) 
always travel with our necessary fiimiture; though 
manji of these bungalows in this road are furnished 
with a table and half-a-doycn chairs, which is a 
perfect luxury. Each has a bathing-room at¬ 
tached, and they consist of one large hall, or sitting- 
room, having four doors to admit the free circula¬ 
tion of air on all sides of it. There is a deep 
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verandah all round; the four corners of which’ 
being enclosed, form four good-sized bed-rooms. 
The house is enclosed in a compound, hy pretty 
; and at the furthest side of it is the 
cook-room and other offices. They are generally 
kept in excellent repair, and are cleaned every 
day, to be ready for the reception of travelleite, 
under the direction of the head man of the vil** 
lage, who comes to every traveller to ascertain 
what supplies he wants, which he,will procure, * 
requiring only a fanain or two for his trouble. 
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BANGALORE. 

Bangalore is a very large and fine cantonment; 
there arc generally stationed in it four or five 
regiments of Native Infantry, two of her Majesty’s 
regiments, and Company’s artillery, with staff 
officers and civilians,—altogether forming a large 
society. The climate is remarkably cool, so much 
so that, in some houses, there are fire-places, and 
during the very cold weather, the comfort of a 
fire can be obtained. Bangalore is .3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the thermometer 
seldom rises above 80°. This cantonment is not 
far from Seringapatam, which is an island, being 
entirely surrounded by the River Cavery. This 
latter is beautiful, and the country round it most 
vfertile; but the recollections associated with this 
part of the country, and the cruel treatment of 
the British prisoners by Tippoo Saib, are far from 
being agreeable to an English taste; added to 
which it is considered a very unhealthy station. 
Though Tippoo was cruel and ungenerous to his 
enemies, he was a firm friend to his subjects, and 
it is well known that all the cities, towns, and vil- 
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lages in his dominions were in a most flourishing 
state. The people were rich, and his army well 
paid, while he himself accumulated an immense 
dmount of personal property. 

It was never exactly ascertained, who the fortu¬ 
nate person was, by whose hand Tippoo met his 
death. It was supposed to be a European soldier; 
be that as it may, he must have gained to himself 
unbounded wealth, as ij: was known that the 
person of Tippoo was adorned with his accus¬ 
tomed quantity of jewels: he had a ruby ring 
which he constantly wore, the finest that was ever 
known, and a long string of pearls round his neck 
of incalculable v.aluc: he was constantly adding to 
this precious necklace, that was the collection of 
years, and the largest ever seen. Ilis turban, too, 
was adorned with the most precious stones. The 
body was found stripped of all its ornaments, with 
the exception of one armlet. 

The taking of Seringapatam was the means of 
enriching multitudes, the vast wealth that was 
found, not only in the palace, but also in the 
houses of his different Serdars and Shroffs was an 
ample reward to the captors for all their labour. 
The greatest treasures were found in jewels, and 
gold and silver plate, and many think there arc 
still hidden great quantities of money, which at 
some future time will be dug up. Tippoo Sail) 
made Seringapatam his chief residence; but only 
the natives of this part could live for any length of 
time in it: for it has been the grave of thousands, 
from the great unhealthiness of the place. The 
burial ground of Bangalore is filled with victims 
from it; the mortality is principally occasioned by 
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a fever which takes its name from the place, and 
when there is little hope of recovering, the poor 
patient is sent into Bangalore for change of air, 
as a last resource, which sometimes is happily 
found to succeed. 

The fort of Bangalore is about three miles from 
the cantonment; it has numerous gates, and is 
still a very strong place, though in the time of 
riydcr Ally it was much more so. It was his 
seat of government, and it was here that so many 
brave officers pined away in prison. There is still 
the large wheel for drawing water, at which Ilyder 
Ally made his poor captives work. Upwards of 
twenty officers shared the same prison, during 
four years of captivity; they were generally 
chained together in pairs, and all intelligenee of 
what was going forward was carefully kept from 
them. Once or twice they received letters from 
a native butcher, who had compassion on their 
misfortunes and sufferings; he managed to en¬ 
close a letter in the head of a sheep, which was 
thrown into their prison. 

One officer still survives, to recount the many 
sufferings and persecutions which it was his lot to 

endure. Major -^"s father was confined in 

this fort four years *, he was tempted to abjure his 
religion, and to ente*r the service of Hyder Ally, 
by bribes of so alluring a nature, that nothing but 
a strong feeling of natural pride and integrity of 
mind could have resisted .hem. These tempta¬ 
tions failing, torture was resorted to, and of a 
kind which none but a savage could have devised, 
and none but a hero could have borne. This his 
courage enabled him to bear, and it is impossible 
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to describe the hardships and sufferings he went* 
through during the years he was confined in 
chains and darkness; but he sustained them all 
with unshaken fortitude and resolution. 

Bangalore is a very gay station; there arc balls 
and parties continually, and from the number of 
persons passing through it to other cantonments, 
or on their route to the Neilgherrie hills, the 
society is constantly diversified. The public rooms 
are large and handsomely ^tted up; at one end there* 
is a theatre,' where the officers belonging to the 
different regimentS here stationed, frequently get 
up a play. Their histrionic talents were far from 
contemptible, as none engaged who were not fully 
adeijuate to sustain the character they personated 
The ladies’ characters arc undertaken by gentle¬ 
men who look most “ ladylike,” and should one 
own an unfortunate pair of whiskers, and declare 
he would rather face a cannon’s mouth than cut off' 
the least particle of these appendages, why then, 
the head-dress of the lady must be altered, and 
instead of the youthful wig, with flowing curls, 
a pretty cap must be substituted, with a quilling 
of lace to hide the intruders. The dresses are 
generally admirable; and farces are more com¬ 
monly got up, for tragedy would in many cases, 
indeed, prove a farce. • 

Seldom more than a month passes without a 
public ball at this station; others are given by 
the officers of the different regiments at their 
mess-houses; others i^ain, less numerously at¬ 
tended, at private houses. The rooms in Indian 
houses are almost all well adapted for dancing, 
being large and lofty. The bands of her Majesty’s 
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rcgt. Stationed at Bangalore play in a square eveiy 
evening for two or three hours. This place is a 
constant resort of all the company, who, after a short 
drive.intothe country, return to the square, where, 
seated at ease in carriages, they listen for an hour, 
or occasionally alight and walk within the ring. 
This is not very commonly done; for the Euro¬ 
peans in India think it high treason against caste 
to be seen walking. There is a beautiful drive 
'round the race-course, which is much frequented. 

Once a year, excellent races take place here. 
The stand is a fine building, oh an elevated spot, 
and commanding an extensive prospect. Almost 
every gentleman in the cantonment subscribes to 
the sport; therefore, families have free access to 
the stand, where refreshments of every kind are 
provided most liberally, without additional ex¬ 
pence. The races take place early in the morn¬ 
ing ; from day-break, which is about five o’clock, 
all are driving towards the stand; about nine 
o’clock the general cavalcade is to be seen return¬ 
ing to breakfast; the amusement lasts for six or 
eight days, but not successively. 

There are other drives round Bangalore, which 
are very pleasant;»one particularly so to the junior 
members of families, which is to a#med monkey 
tope. The young people, during the day, collect 
fruit and' bread sufficient to fill a small basket, 
with which they enter their carriage for the 
evening drive, and highly entertaining it is when 
you come to the wood. The steps of the car¬ 
riage are let down, and the children alight with 
t^ir little baskets, when they are immediately 
ounded by monkeys of all sizes, to the num- 
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her of one or two hundred; they wait patiently 
till food is distributed to them, and then they 
take it in their hands and feed themselves. They 
also carry their young in their arms, and feed them 
exactly as wc do. 

It is a delightful scene to see the lovely children 
from some dozen carriages, surrounded by these 
ugly animals, eating out of their hands. These 
monkeys are perfectly wild; they keep up an in¬ 
cessant chattering with one another the whole 
time : they well know when to expect their youth¬ 
ful visitors; for if you were to go an hour before 
sunset, the place would be deserted, the tribe 
being in the recesses of the wood. They will not 
be familiar with grown-up people, and if the 
parents accompany the children out of the car¬ 
riage, they will fly to their shelter. Though they 
are in this wild state, no accidents to any of the 
children have been known to happen. 

There is a very fine tank between the canton¬ 
ment and ^thc fort, which, during heavy rains, 
assumes the appearance of a vast lake; the drive 
beside it, in a warm evening, is truly delightful. 

At a little distance from Bangalore ik the 
Wynaud jungle, in which thei-e are many wild 
elephants. The manner in which the natives con¬ 
trive to entrap them is very curious. A deep pit 
is dug, about twenty feet square, and about the 
same depth; it is then covered over with bamboo 
mat, and over the top is strewed a quantity of 
sand and loose earth, to make it exactly resemble 
the ground. In this jungle numbers of elephanite 
are caught; there is also good hunting and sboj^- 
ing in it, and being only four days’ inarch ,j®m 
K 5 
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Bangalore, gentlemen, who are fond of sporting, 
venture here for it, though at great personal risk, 
frequent accidents having happened to officers as 
well as natives, who have fallen into the elephant 
pit-holes, which are found so exactly to resemble 
the ground as to deceive even the eye of iqan. 
Some of the elephants are trained to tame tfthers 
who have just been caught; theyi arc let dowif 
into the pit for this purpose, and they show little 
mercy to the captive, whom they beat and force 
to eat the food that is let down,^ and when he is a 
little subdued he is drawn out of the pit, which 
for this purpose is dug in a slanting direction: 
care is taken to place him between two tame 
elephants, who completely keep him in order, and 
make him do any thing the keeper commands. Fre¬ 
quently a child will be placed by its parents close 
to an elephant’s fore-legs, and the noble animal 
will be told to take care of the child whilst the 
mother and father are out to work in the fields. 
Should the little one stray a little too far, the 
elephant will gently bring it back again with its 
trunk, and place it near him. 

The natives of India, particularly round the 
town or village where we are stationed, consider 
the Europeans as their fathers, whoSPa all-power¬ 
ful, and can do any filing for them; therefore, in 
their domestic grievances they will come to us for 
redress or help, yet they always express their wants 
and wishes upon paper; this is done frequently 
in a most laughable manner, and in such curious 
language as to be sometimes almost unintelligible. 
Fr 0 m a number which we received at Bangalore, 

I sImII copy a few which I have preserved. There 
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are native writers employed in the different regi¬ 
ments, and to these they apply to write for them, 
while they sit by and dictate. 

LETTER I. 

Fa^qrly Sir, 

I take the liberty of coming to you in 
letter, in letting you know in the way how James 
Kelly, drummer of .the gj^nadier company of the 
9th Rcgt., have treated. Fatherly Sir, James 
Kelly took me to his wife at Wallajahbad about 
four years ago, and now, after I become the 
mother of two ehildren, he wants me to go along, 
without giving me anything in this shameful con¬ 
dition, with a little child in my arm. Fatherly 
vSir, be so kind as to make a little enquiry about 
this, and get me something. So prays, &c. 

Jane. 


LETTER H. 

Honoured Sir, 

With the deepest regret and humble sub¬ 
mission, I humbly bog of craving with these few 
lines to your honor, of throwing my unfortifnate 
melancholy towards your genefous feet with my 
bending kndl^of informing you, highly sir, will 
have heart to forgive me my "boldness, that I was 
robbed in the road leaving Bangalore to Tri- 
chinopoly, with my box and all little wearing ap¬ 
parels, that I had by me. Being an unfortunate 
man launched in the pangs of starvation, and 
having no means of supporting myself, I am 
starving day and night for want of some relief. 
I therefore do not know in my necessities to 
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whom in can throw in the name of God, I 
venture to your honour’s tender regard, of begging 
your generous goodness for some kind of relief; 
merely to maintain my expiring life from starva¬ 
tion. I hope your honour will have pity on my 
sufferings, and stretch forth your charitable arms 
to relieve me from my present distresses, as I may 
be enabled to proceed to my native country Tri- 
chinopoly. By doing this act of charity, I shall 
not fail to pray to the Almighty God, day and 
night, for your honour’s long lifg and happiness. 

Francis Hazelwood. 

The above two letters were from Natives who 
had turned Roman Catholics, of which class 
there is a great number. 

letter nr. 

To Major C-. 

Honoured Sir, 

With profound submission, I humbly beg 
leave to lay these few lines at your feet, in the 
hopes that my prayers may be taken into your 
serious consideration. I am extremely sorry to 
find myself discharged from your^ service and 
honour’s employment, without any provocation 
whatever, owing to the butler’s false report against 
me. In the first instance, the butler who has 
overcharged in his documents against master, by 
ordering sometimes half a sier of gram and some¬ 
times less than that quantity, has overchaiged our 
servant each time. When I remonstrated him 
against such villany, he grumbled and abused me 
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yesterday, and told master such false reports, ^nd 
consequently master believed him and discharged 
me without any provocation. I am sincerely 
sorry to inform, that I have a very large family, 
and I know not how I will be employed, and I 
trusted to master as my father, and to mistress as 
mother, and came to Madras with you. I humbly 
beg master will employ in his service as heretofore 
me, for which act of justice, your humble servant 
will ever pray. 

^ CiiiTTA CooTY, Ilorsekccper. 

LETTER IV. 

Honoured Sir, 

With profound respect, I earnestly humbly 
beg to solicit your permission to submit my de¬ 
plorable case to your favourable protection, that 
since your honour having been promised me to 
introduce with Colonel Briggs, I have greatly 
confidence, that your honour will grant me the 
favour which I have solicited to, and further beg 
to inform your honour, the situations of whole 
servant in the commissioner’s office, having ap¬ 
pointed their duties which they have acted for 
temporary, I therefore request your honour will 
please to dfempassion on me to recommend to 
Colonel Briggs, so as to take me under his kind 
protection, and your doing this, I never forget to 
pray to Almighty God for your honour’s health, 
happiness, and prosperity, unto death. 

V. Arroomoqoin. 
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LETTER V. 

The humble petition of Bauhn Sing : 

Most humbly shcweth. 

That your petitioner was a Puttale in the dis¬ 
trict of Mysore country called Nahchupelly when 
your petitioner was first enquiring in the said 
country. There is none any people lodging, which 
your poor petitioner sent the Hon. A. H. Cole, 
and beg him to make him as a puttale, so the 
Honourable Cole made him an^ attorney. After 
your petitioner had signed paper to the same 
country, your petitioner brought few people to 
build their houses, and advanced some money to 
the s^id people, which the sum expended about 
1000 rupees to keep in order that country. Now 
a Brahamin named Appahyall Royaloo has re¬ 
commendation from Bangalore Fougdar, and he 
have taken all my people into his care, and he 
never pay me my money what I expend to the 
same country, and he has distressed me altogether 
ruined me entirely. Most honoured sir,—your 
petitioner has not other protection but your 
honour, which your honour will make an arrange¬ 
ment to your petitioner’s country and bless him, 
which shall be great act of benevolence, by so 
doing, and will be great charity for ever and ever. 

LBTTEK VI. 

My worthy Sir, 

With due submission humbly beg I leave to 
address your honour with these lines. I trust you 
win be generously pleased to forgive me for the 
intrusion, and be kindly condescending to grant 
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my poor petition. Kind sir, I beg leave to bring 
to your honour’s humane and benevolent consider¬ 
ation my most lamentable case, tjiat I am unem¬ 
ployed since these five years and upwards. I have 
to subsist a wife and five poor orphans without 
any visible honest means of subsistence, and more 
particularly since the death of Lieut. Smart, 1 
therefore humbly and submissively beg to prostrate 
at your most generous /eet, my wife, and five 
orphans, to bestow some trivial donation, for 
which act ofhumane benevolence, I shall ever pray 
Heaven for your honour’s temporal and spiritual 
blessings. I beg leave to remain. 

My worthy Sir, 

Tomavoo. 


LETTER VII. 

My worthy Sir, 

With infinite humanity and humble sub¬ 
mission, I humbly beg leave most respectfully to 
intreat on your honours valuable time and leisure. 
Permit me to submit, most and ever respected Sir, 
that at Poonamalce, paymaster Vakiel llaymad 
Sing, have recommended my son, viz. Kseyed 
Madoo to your honour for somd kind situation or 
other to employ him: your honour promised to do 
so, when I trusted confidently and came here at 
the same time found a situation with Lieut. Curry. 
Unfortunately that the same gentleman was dead, 
and he obtained that situation. Since we arc lin¬ 
gering here for want of means of support and 
assistance at my old age, I have no other 
benefactor and protector than your honour alone. 
I humbly beg to submit at your honour’s feet, as to 
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employ him with your honour, or otherwise, will 
do me the greatest favour as to try and get him 
listed in the boy servitude in the same regiment, 
by these favoured means that I in my old age 
may be supported by his maintenance. By con¬ 
ferring this act of ch^ity, the Supreme Being will 
prosper your honour and families blessed days 
with continued health and prosperity; for which 
act of benevolence, I aqd my poor family shall 
constantly pray our fervent prayers most day and 
night with our bended knees. 

Syed iuMAN, Faquier. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

RETURN TO MADRAS. 

I LEFT Bangalore and shortly after arrived at 
Madras. In many parts of the Mysore country, 
the natives had been making disturbances at their 
feasts, though nothing of any moment had as yet 
taken place. A few weeks after my arrival at 
Madras, I received a letter from an officer of the 
35th regiment, N. L, who w-as at Bangalore at 
me time of my departure, of which the following 
are extracts. 

“ The whole of the Europeans of this station, 
of all ranks and conditions, were to have been 
massacred last Monday night by the Mussulmans; 
and it is only to a kind Providence we can attri¬ 
bute our present safety. TJie plan was disclosed 
to Major Inglis, on the preceding Sunday night, 
by his Jemadar Adjutant, who had just been 
made acquainted with it, and requested to join 
in it. It appears that the drill havildar of the 
9th regiment is one of the principal conspirators. 
Tippoo (for that is the villain’s name) was insti¬ 
gated to the plot by a Mussulman from Hydera¬ 
bad, whom they dignify with the name of Nabob, 
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and who has from time to time furnished him with 
large sums of money for the purpose of corrupt¬ 
ing our Sepoys. In his own regiment and in the 
48th, he had succeeded, and many of the men of 
both these regiments are now in irons, as well as 
himself, the Nabob', and between sixty and seventy 
other wretches from the surrounding country. 

“ On Sunday evening last,yhen the men of the 
9th regiment were being named for duty for the 
following morning, (observe the 9th regiment fur¬ 
nished the whole of the guards for garrison and 
cantonment), this Tippoo asked the havildar 
major to name a friend of his, a havildar, who 
was in the secret, to the command of the Mysore 
gate guard, which he requested as a particular 
favour, and the havildar major, not suspecting 
any thing wrong, was going to accede to his re¬ 
quest. On Monday night, this havildar of the 
Mysore gate was to let in a whole host of mm^ 
derers, and had given his guard instructions to 
admit as many as should give the preconcerted 
signal, which was the drill havildar’s name of 
Tippoo. They were to silence the Mysore gate 
guard, seize the arsenal, overpower the foot- 
guard, and then murder the General and his 
family. All this being done in the Fort, a gun 
was to be fired and blue lights exhibited, on 
which a host of Mussulmans were to rush from 
behind the butts, seize the 9th regiment barracks, 
supply themselves with arms, and in conjunction 
with our servants, who are all more or less sup¬ 
posed to be concerbed, massacre every family on 
the spot. The butchers were employed to cut 
away the head and heal-ropes of the dragoon 
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and cavalry horses, and the horse artillery were 
to bring down their guns, and enfilade the bar¬ 
racks of the 62nd regiment and the dragoons, as 
they did a few years back at Vellore. Taylor’s 
servant of the 48th regiment, a Mussulman, had 
been seized, having volunteered to murder his 
master while asleep, for which meritorious act he 
was to have had a pair of his master’s pistols, 
which ,'it appears he had hid, a double-barrelled 
gun, and all the money he could find in the house 
So perfect was the plan considered, that with 
every possible prfccaution, Colonel Heed, who is 
commanding here, deemed it necessary to have 
a range of buildings in the barracks fitted up for 
the ladies and children, and many' people sent 
their valuables with them. I put Mrs. T. and 
the four little innocents into Lieut. Trotter’s 
house, close to the main guard, where an addi- 

« ■ 3nal gun had been brought up, and four of my 
en, who are Mussulmans having volunteered to 
sleep at my house, I did not like to show that I 
distrusted them, and therefore allowed them to 
be my guard; though I did not close an eye or 
even undress, and for all I know to the contrary, 
they had resolved to make mfhee meat of me. 
But what is most extraordinary, and indeed 
scarcely credible, Clarke’s Police declare to a 
man that they knew nothing at all about it. 

“I must now say adieu; if any thing fresh should 
arise I will write £^ain soon. I much fear that 
this is only a forerunner of something, and that 
other disturbances will take place in different 
quarters. 

" Believe me, yours faithfully, 

“ C. Turner.” 
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The reader will recollect the story of Mynah 
the Suttee, who had remained constantly with the 
officer who had saved her life, and her attachment 
to him Was strong; he had been stationed at Ban¬ 
galore for some time, when Mynah one evening 
wanted some trifling article in the bazaar, and as 
the servants were much engaged, she resolved to 
go herself for it. Throwing her native veil closely 
round her, she set forth, and having made thie 
•purchase she wanted, was induced, by the fineness 
of the evening, and it being not yet eight o’clock, 
to go round by the tank, which is between the 
cantonment and the fort She saw three men 
sitting there in earnest conversation, and the still¬ 
ness of the night enabled her to overhear what 
they were saying, as she trod lightly within a littl^ 
distance of them; some words were louder than 
others;—one man said “ But must they all die ? 
cannot we save two or three, and the poor children 
too?” * 

“ Not one of them,” replied the other. She 
could not hear the rest, but the third man started 
up and exclaimed— 

‘‘.But I will have the European women! ”—and 
then again she could not hear more. 

“ Well, we will decide this,” said the first 
speaker, “ when we meet at Tippoo’s at twelve, 
and I hope that old Subadar, who lives in the other 
house, may be in the barracks, or he must be 
silenced in another way.” 

Mynah heard no more, for the men moved off 
in the direction of the Fort, and as quickly as she 
could she reached home, retired to her own room, 
which was quite private, and considered for a time 
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what was best to be done. After remaining some’ 

time, she walked softly to Lieut.-’s bed-room; 

he had not oome in. She put on a dark blanket 
over her, and left the house; she had no difficulty 
in finding Tippoo’s house, and the night being 
dark, favoured this concealment. Of course on 
arriving at the house, she foiind it was empty, but 
there were evident preparations for boiling riee; 
some curries were standing ready mixed. She 
hastily looked around her, and at the entrance of 
the door-way there was a small low mud verandah, 
on wllich she lay down, and wrapped herself closely 
in the dark blanket she had brought with her. 
She had been thus lying for about half au hour 
when an old woman came in, and began lighting 
>the fires and preparing the rice. 

The full glare of the light effectually concealed 
all who were iu the shade, and in a short time one 
man after another came in, to the amount of twelve 
(^fourteen, and having arranged themselves on 
mats upon the ground, they began their conversa¬ 
tion as well as their repast, and Mynah, to her 
horror and dismay, overheard the plans that have 

been mentioned in Captain T-’s letter; the*only 

addition was that the European^ women were all 
to be spared from the general massacre, and to 
become the wives of the victors. 

It was not till a little before the day dawned 
that the meeting broke up, and all left the house. 
Mynah sprang up and reached her home in safety 
—this was Sunday. What was best to be done't' 
She had heard that every one of the officers’ ser¬ 
vants were in the secret, and were to assifi in the 
bloody deed. She quietly crept to the bed of 
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Lieut- , and gently waking hip, told him the 

horrid tale. He promptly acted upon the infor¬ 
mation, and it was by this means the plot was 
principally discovered, and timely precautions 
taken to counteract it. The Rajah of Coorg was 
supposed to have been in the plot, but sufficient 
proof of this could not be adduced. This Rajah 
was an exceedingly cruel prince, and was not at 
all beloved bj his people^ 

There are many curious customs among the 
mhabltauts of this country. One is, that several 
brothers of the same family have but one* wife 
amongst them, and without her permission they 
cannot take another. However, the Rajah is not 
prohibited taking as many wives as he pleases; he 
had five, and a few years ago this ex-Rajah wished 
to add five more to his establishment, therefore he 
employed his ministers to look out for all the 
beauties of his towns. 

This demand of the Rajah soon became gene¬ 
rally known, and as his cruelties were proverbial, 
all who had handsome marriageable daughters, 
formed as quickly as possible matrimonial engage¬ 
ments, that they might not be forced to minister 
to this prince’s vicious pleasures. The poor mi¬ 
nisters got sadly treated for having been too easily 
induced to tell on what errand they were going. 
He had them severely flogged, so that one of them 
died in a few days, and another ended his miseries 
by cutting his throat. Nor were the poor parents 
of the girls less harshly treated; some of them 
had their ears and noses, oth^p^ their lips, cut ofli 
The instances of this Rajah’s cruelty are far too 
numerous and too horrid to detail. 
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THE SOLDIEB. 

The following story is founded upon good autho¬ 
rity, and I have every reason to believe the circum¬ 
stances perfectly true, as some parts of it came 
^ndcr my own observation. I will not anticipate 
my talc by mentioning which of the scenes I wit¬ 
nessed, but I will merely say, that it formed one 
of the most prominent among them. I will also 
allow myself the privilege of giving fictitious names 
to the characters in my tale, merely calling my 
story “ T/ie Soldier,” 

Henry Harling was the younger branch of a 
noble family; his father died when he was aJ)Out 
fourteen years old, and his mother, the Honour¬ 
able Mrs. Harling, was a woman of haughty im¬ 
perious disposition, who had but a small jointure 
to support her hereditary pride, while her mind 
had dwelt long and ardently on attaining a suit¬ 
able match for her son, who had no fortune to 
step into when he came of age, nor were his ex¬ 
pectations of future title and estates more cheer¬ 
ing; as there were ^ four between him and the 
possession of such distinctions, for his uncle. Lord 
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Molestock, had three sdtis, 'J’Ouths of neatly the 
same age as himself, all of good iiionstitution$.|^ 
likely to live and marry, theroby renderilig ,^c 
r#aoves from the title still mo istant. 

Henry Harling cared little for money; he vfas 
of a bold generous dispositioS, apd the small «um 
allowed him by his nfothcr for his private expences 
while at college was amply sufficient. He entered 
not into the vices and follies of the young tien 
.vho were his fellow-collegians; he was fond of 
books, and could seldom be tempted to join in 
any of the larks, as they were called, or the va¬ 
riety of expences in which the young men were in 
the habit of indulging. They would say “ Oh, 
Harling is at his Greek and Latin, it is of no use 
asking him to join us.” 

Mrs. Harling, while in the country, found, with 
the most rigid economy, that she might with more 
eelat be seen amongst the fashionables in London, 
during the winter season. She gave out that she 
much preferred the country at all times; and it 
was only at the earnest solicitations of her friends 
that she came to town for a few months in the 
spritjg. She had a handsome house in Clarges 
Street, and kept a set of servants while in town, 
but all on board wages, while her carriage was 
only hired for the season. In the country, her 
establishment was small, cons»|ting of only two 
female servants, and one man, who was gardener, 
footman, and indeed a kind of Mctotum. 

Her country residence wasA Devonshire; it 
was a lovely cottage, within a Sarter of a mile of 
the sea; the lawn and grounds sloped down to 
the beach, and the deep plantations at the back 

1 
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scre6^'’it;fr{)m every rude blast. There were a. 
feW, forces‘that slle visited in the neighbourhood, 

■ amoog^'^hom was the Rev. Mr. Grey, his. wife 
and daughter. Mss Grey was highly acconlv 
‘plisbcd; she had had every advantage of a good 
and solid education, %hich her father, from her 
very infancy, had given hef; added to which, 
masters for the more showy accomplishments had 
bee# ■ procured for her, and her naturally quick 
intellect had aided her In the acquirement of* 
every kind of useful knowledge. Mr. Grey could 
give her no forturtb; therefore he used to say, 

“ Poor Emily, when I am gone, and leave you in 
a bleak world alone, your education will be an 
income to you.” She was very lovely; her dark 
Ijluc eye sparkled wdth intelligence ; her hair 
waved in natural ringlets over her fair brow; the 
rosy hue of health was on her cheek, and the 
smile of good temper played round her small 
mouth: she was only seventeen, and the wild¬ 
ness of childish playfulness had not yet passed 
away. Mrs. Harling much admired the lovely 
► Emily, for she was useful to her; her harp and 
voice amused her; her society in a ramble broke 
the tediousness of green fields and lanes, and her 
conversation dispelled ennui, while her peculiar 
liveliness and naivete became almost essential to 
her comfort; so that when Mrs. Harling was at 
Rose Cottage, Emijiy was constantly there. 

There was also another family whom she fre¬ 
quently visited,—a^r. Thompson, He had been 
a Liverpool merchaipt, and had accumulated an 
immense fortune: his only daughter, who, at the 
commencement of this story, was about twenty- 
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•three years old, unfi^ftunatelywas d^form^d, aliiji 
remarkably plain. She had lost h^ mother when* 
very young, and being the ^iress of 200,000, 
pbun^, she been indul^fi* by all; ^er 
vemess was fkrt ^allowed to insi^ upon her learn¬ 
ing anything, as her healtWtWa§ delicate; conse¬ 
quently she was neither well educated nor accojp-;* 
plishcd. Still she was naturally good-temperedj 
kind, and obliging. Her father had only<fc-e- , 
•moved into Devonshire lor the sake of her health,' 
and they had been settled about four years at the 
castle, in the immediate neigiibourhood of Mrs. 
llarling. Laura Thompson was the person whctei 
Mrs. Harling had fixed on in her own mind as a 
suitable wife for her son, and she had endeavoured, 
for the last two years, in every possible way, to 
bring about a marriage between them. During' 
the 'two months that Henry spent in Devonshire 
every year, she invited Laura to stay with her, 
thinking that by accustoming him to her constantly, 
he might be more easily led into her views, and 
not think so much of her plainncsf. * She had 
also taken great care to prevent him being too 
muah with the lovely Emily; she could not, in¬ 
deed, altogether'*keep her out of his sight, but she 
had always said to her, “ When my son’s at home, 
I like to be much alone with him, as it is for such 
a short time in the year; so dear, you must not 
think me neglectful of you if I seldom see you.” 
All her precautions, however, were vain ; the 
interesting and beautiful Emily stole into Henry’s 
heart, and took a firm and lasting hold of his af- 
teciions; nor was his image less cherished in the 
oosom of Emily herself. 
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. du^rig his last co^Sge term, that Mrs^- 

> Harliog propc^ed to him, the eligible match that 
Miss Thompson .^uld be to him. Now he was to 
leave Cj^lege, it wp necessary he^®uld settle in 
life by marriage, or bend his mmot^o some pro¬ 
fession. lie weiycnl^ she had no fortune to give 
’ Jiipi, and at her death he wodld be quite destitute. 
And dependent on the bounty of his uncle. Lord 
Milestock. She went on to say that she had 
ihentioncd her wishes to Mr. Thompson, who wa# 
■perfectly willing to bestow his rich heiress on 
him, provided the? young lady herself made no 
(^jeetion; and she was quite certain of the affec¬ 
tions of the lady—indeed she had hinted to her 
how much she wished her to be her daughter-in- 
law, and Laura had only blushed, hung her head, 
and exclaimed, that “ Henry was a charming 
young man.” 

Mrs. llarling might have gone on much farther, 
so great was the astonishment of her son, for such 
a proposal had never entered his mind. At length 
he opendtt^to his mother the state of his heart, 
and the decided rejection of all her matrimonial 
plans for him. “ What, dear mother,” said he, 
“ would you wed me to ignorance and deformity ? 
Would you blast your son’s hope of happiness, for 
,the sake of a few thousand pounds ? You have 
been ever to me a kind friend; you will not surely 
now insist upon a marriage that will not fail to 
make me for ever wretched: oh I no, my mother, 
my heart and warmest love is given to Emily; 
none other shall supplant her image in my breast; 
I will be true to her for ever!” 

" Henry, cease!” cried Mrs. Harling; “ my 
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mind is made up: the money you get by ac¬ 
ceding to my proposal, will amply purchase your 
happiness. Henry, I have long lived in retire¬ 
ment; what were the motives^’ th^seclusion ? 
To be enabled to give you an education suitable 
to your birth, and to your ftitu|p career. I have 
scrimped myself, livfed upon a pittance, to give 
you a distinguished footing in the world; it is 
now my turn to reap the advantages of my illf- 
dcnial: you must now place your mother in so¬ 
ciety again; you must now enable her to live as 
becomes your father’s widow; yott must exalt me 
to the point I once occupied in the world, by 
exalting yourself to station and power: and what 
is power ? Money I And how are you to get it 
but by marriage ? I command you on your grati¬ 
tude and obedience, to marry Laura Thompson, 
or for "ever be discarded from my presence and 
my affections. Emily Grey shall never, with my 
consent, be your wife : think well, therefore, be¬ 
fore you decide. I give you one week; in the 
mean time, I insist upon your cqpl^Aiy being 
devoted to Laura.” 

Mrs. Harling left the room, and it is needless to 
say in what a stale of nynd she left her son. He 
had always been accustomed to obey his mother 
in all things,—to look up to her as a being o^ 
superior order; he knew she had sacrificed much* 
for him, but how was he to repay her without^ 
embittering his whole future life ? This day waS 
a long one to Henry; it was only in the evening. 
that he could hope to see Emily. But the hour 
came, and no Emily made her appearance. Bed- ’ 
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time was a relief to him, and he hailed the hour oT 
retirement with feelings of satisfaction. 

On the Jollowi^ day, there was an excursion to 
see some * the heautiful places in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; a low phaeton was procured, and of course 
Henry was obU|ed to be ^the driver of it: he 
sighed to think how many hours would elapse 
b^re the wished-for ^me that was likely to bring 
Emily to the cottage; bjit it was no use to find 
any excuses; he knew none would be admitted, 
and the natural kindness of his heart, and his af¬ 
fection towards his mother, led him cheerfully to 
fulfil her wishes in being their escort. 

At length they returned to a late dinner—the 
hour of tea passed—but still no Emily. He could 
bear this no longer; therefore, having quietly left 
the room, and then the cottage, he hastened to 
the parsonage. It was a beautiful summer evening 
in July; all nature was gay, the air was balmy; he 
found Emily tending some of her beautiful plants, 
looking,jf possible, more lovely than ever. The 
shades ot Sie departing sun imparted a more than 
usual brilliancy to her face; she sprang to meet 
him; her eyes sparkling with gladness. “^)ear 
Henry,” said she, “ this is unlooked for 
pleasure. Mrs. Ilarling told me yesterday, that 
you were all going on an excursion, and were so 
much engaged, that she could not see me for a 
day or two. I had no idea that you were so near 
me, Henry.” 

j “ Dearest Emily, this welcome reception repays 
me for all 1 have suffered since I last saw you; my ’ 
mind has been tossed on a stormy sea.” 

“ What do you mean?—you look so pale and ill; 
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tfeU me, can I do aught for you, my own dear 
Henry ?” She placed her arm on his shoulder, and 
looked up in his face; the smil^ was still on her 
fair countenance in order to cheer him, yet there 
was something like a tear in her eye. 

“ Walk with me down this meadow, love,” said 
he, “ and I will tell you all.” He placed her arm 
gently within his own, apd then commenced 
telling her the conversation he had with his 
mother the preceding day: he then went on; 
“ I know my mother too well to believe that she 
will ever alter her present determination; but 
never, dear Emily, will I be induced to make 
Laura Thompson my wife. I will not make pro¬ 
fessions over and over again to you, my Emily: 
you know my heart and its sincerity, nor will I 
insplt your delicacy by believing it possible for 
you to be persuaded to a private marriage, though 
it would, I confess, relieve me by preventing the 
bare possibility of losing you, during the time I 
may be absent from you, seeking fortune else¬ 
where, perhaps in a distant part of the ^rorld.” 

“Oh Henry, it will break my heart to part 
from you! but never will I be in the way of your 
interests. No,,, dear Ilenry, marry Laura, and 
forget the humble Emily; besides ’tis your duty; 
you owe it to your mother for all her former fond 
care of you.” Here sobs—heart-bursting sobs, 
broke from her; it was long before she could be 
soothed into tranquillity; she had made an effort 
to convince him that duty was paramount to every 
other consideration, and she felt that she ought 
to resolve upon acting according to its dictates. 

“ My dearest,” said he, at length, “ I wish I 
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had not told you,*but it was to consult you on the 
best plans for our future happiness^ that I men¬ 
tioned this now hated Miss Thompson to you, or 
any of the conversation I have had with my 
mother, which no persuasion or argument you can 
use, will ever induce me to sacrifice my every 
hope of happiness in this \^orld, for the sake of 
money—to sell myself—No ! I owe my mother 
duty and affection; but not to the extent of de¬ 
basing myself. I have made up my mind to leave 
this place at the end of the week, if I cannot, 
after every solicitation and argument, bring my 
mother to receive you as her daughter, even at 
some distant jieriod; and should I gain her con¬ 
sent thus far, would you, my dearest Emily, con¬ 
sent to a private marriage, as it would lessen the 
dreadful anxiety of absence ?” 

“ Henry, no argument can induce me to do 
what I consider wrong: my beloved father and 
mother taught me that concealment of any kind 
is wrong; how much more so in such a mo- 
nicntouPaffair as this. You must doubt my love 
for you, Henry; but I swear to you never to love 
another, never to be persuaded to accept aonther 
as a husband: will that satisfy you, love ? Claim 
me years hence, when no impediment may exist 
to our union, and I am yours for ever.” 

“My own darling Emily, I believe firmly in 
your truth, and will rest satisfied, however distant 
I am from you. Here let me place this ring on 
your finger, and now, in the face of Heaven, do I 
call you my wife, and never will I wed another.” 
Thus they parted. 

The week expired. Henry Harling again tried 
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to gson bis mother’s consent to his wishes, or even 
to give up her plans for his interest; but all he 
co\i\d say was nseVess, and they parted with high 
words on both sides. This conversation took 
place in the evening, when Laura Thompson had 
gone for an hour to the castle. 

On the following morning, when Mrs. Harling 
came down to breakfast, sl^e found a note on the 
table from her son, saying that he had left for 
London, and it was quite uncertain when he 
should return. On the man-servant being ques¬ 
tioned, he said that he had carried Mr. Harling’s 
portmanteau to the town, through which the 
London coach passed, and had stayed till his 
master had taken his seat in it. 

Nothing could have been so highly displeasing 
to a haughty mother as this firm opposition to 
all her anxious wishes and well-laid plans. She 
thought it probable he would repent and return; 
that he had only gone for a week, perhaps, to his 
uncles, where he was in the habit of spending a 
short time occasionally, and therefore ‘she con¬ 
tented herself with making an apology to Laura 
for his abrupt departure. However, day after day 
went on, and ,yreek after week passed away, and 
still she heard nothing of him; she knew not 
what to think; she did not like to write to Lord 
Molestock about him, as she was unwilling to 
show how. little her son cared for the authority of 
his mother. She called at the parsonage, but 
could gain no information. Emily looked pale and 
anxious, but never even asked after her son, this 
showed that she knew something. Another 
month,?,i>assed on, and still he neither came nor 
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wrote. At length she determined to go to Londoir-. 
previously, however, she resolved to question 
Emily; for her mind was becoming too uneasy to 
admit of any more scruples. Her kindness to 
Emily had never abated; she loved her as much as 
an interested woman could love any who was not 
subservient to her own wishes. She saw her 
superiority over Laur^ and her only objection to 
the former was her want of fortune. Two hundred 
thousand pounds was weighed in the balance, and 
Emily was found wanting. 
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“ THE SOLDIER ”—CONTINUED. 

On Mrs. Harling’s visit to the Greys, she at once 
put the question: “ My dear Emily,” said she, 
“ have you heard of my son since he has left this 
place?—for I am beginning to be very uneasy 
about him, as we had a few words before he left, 
which, I suppose, keeps him from writing, and I 
should much wish to know where to direct to him, 
and what he is doing ?” This was said so care¬ 
lessly that no inference could be drawn from the 
words as to the state of her feelings, or the nature 
of her resolutions. Emily scarcely knew what to 
answer; hut she had always been taught to be in¬ 
genuous, so with a deep blush she replied; “I 
have'hcard once, but only once from Mr. Har- 
ling during his^^ong absence. I know not if you 
will be less kind to me if I were to show you the 
letter; my dear mother has read it, for I placed 
it in her hands, and it was the first she knew of 
the—that is our—but my dear madam I will bring 
the letter. It was accordingly brought; it was 
dated London about a fortnight after his leaving ^ 
Devonshire, and ran thus: 

“ My dearest Emily will not think I have for^- 
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gotten her by being thus long in writing; ray 
mind has been much harassed; but now that mv 
plans are settled, I feel a relief—a comparative 
happiness, which, however, will never be com¬ 
pleted till I clasp my adored Emily to my breast 
as my wife; never will I cease to think of you 
— never will I cease to love you. Now, Emily, 

I beg of you never for a moment to think 
my affections are clianged, should it even be 
months,—long months 1[)cfore you hear from me 
again; nor must you think me unkind, if you are. 
not informed where I am. I firmly believe in your 
truth; do you trust in mine. Be kind to my 
mother, who I know loves me, though she has 
shown it rather ungenerously in wishing to force 
my inclinations, and in being deaf to my earnest 
entreaties. Farewell, dearest, beloved Emily, the 
day will come when, I‘trust, we shall be happy in 
each other. Ever your devotedly attached, 

“ Henry Harling.” 

“ And can you form no idea,” said Mrs. Harling, 
“ from any conversation you may have had pre¬ 
viously, where he has gone ? and what he istends 
to do?” 

“ None, madam, whatever.” 

Mrs. Harling soon after quitted the house, and 
in a day or two left Devonshire for London. On 
her arrival there, she found that Heniy had never 
called at his uncle’s, nor could she gain any intel¬ 
ligence of him whatever. 

Two years passed away in vain conjectures. The 
mother deeply deplored the loss of her son, and 
at times thought, that could she bring him back 
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' two ifMra vere eventful ones to 

■ than a year after Ilarliig left 

Devonshire, Mr. Grey died suddenly of apoplexy; 
this was a dreadful blow to Mrs. Grey and her 
daughter; added to tlie overwhelming sorrow for 
his loss, was the poverty in^which they were left. 
The widow had a small pension, but very inade¬ 
quate to their maintenance. Mr. Thompson and 
(Laura were very kind to them, and begged them 
to remove to the castle for a sho^rt time, till their 
future plans ware fixed. 

For some weeks Mrs. Grey was in such mental 
distress, that she could determine on nothing. 
But Emily had made up her mind to exertion. 
Her beloved father had given her such an educa¬ 
tion, that she felt assured she was fully qualified 
to take upon her the important task of communi¬ 
cating knowledge to others, fihe consulted Mr. 
Thompson on the subject, who fully coincided 
with her views, and promised to make inciuirics 
amongst his mercantile friends in town for a suit¬ 
able situation in a gentleman’s family. 

It might be about two months after the death of 
Mr. Grey, that they were all seated at breakfast: 
for Mrs. Grey had now joined the circle, when 
the post was delivered, and among the letters to 
Mr. Thompson, was one trom a merchant in Lon¬ 
don, in which was the following paragraph: — 

“I have, I think, found a most eligible situation 
for Miss Grey, whom you so highly recommended 
in your last letter, and I trust she may have no 
scruples regarding the distance. A civilian and 
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time, to take their thre^^ daughters ; ;tkey are 
too young to be taken entirely'from^their educa¬ 
tion, and introduced into, .spciety,*^ the eldest is 
fifteen, the others a year or two younger. Mr. 
and Mrs. Davenport wish to get a highly talented 
young lady as governess. The salary will be one 
hundred a-year: at the end of four years, should 
she remain so long, her jpassage will be paid home 
again. I will answer for it. Miss Grey will like 
the situation. Mr. and Mrs. Davenport are veiy 
charming people,* and speak highly of Madras, 
having been there for more than twelve years; he 
came home for his health about three years ago. 
They leave this next month by the “ Malcolm,” 
which sails, I think, about the 10th. Should the 
young lady agree to this, it will be necessary that 
she immediately come to town, and make arrange¬ 
ments, &c.” 

Emily looked at her mother, who burst into 
tears at the thought of separation for so long a 
period, and at such a distance from her. Emily’s 
heart, too, sank within her; still such a situation 
must not be lost, and it was at length agreed to 
accept it, and to prepare for an immediate journey 
to London. On the morning of their departure 
for town, Laura placed a fifty pound note in 
Emily’s hand, to purchase an outfit for such a 
voyage, and at the same time presented her with 
a handsome gold watch, chain, and seals, to wear 
^for her sake. Poor Emily was quite overpowered 
by this kindness, and sobbed out her thanks on her 
neck. 

On their arrival in town they repaired to Mrs. 
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Davenport’s. All was soon arranged; the outfit was 
completed, and they embarked at Gravesend, on 
board the “Malcolm.” The bustle of preparation 
had kept Mrs. Grey from dwelling on the forlorn 
situation in which her daughter’s absence would 
place her; but now that she was really gone, her 
dreadful loneliness came upon her with double 
■force, and she determined^to board at a farm¬ 
house in Devonshire, clos§ to the spot in which 
she so long and happily lived with her deceased 
husband. 

Emily wrote from the Cape, where they staid 
iabout a week, and said how kind Mrs. Davenport 
and the girls were to her. She then heard of her 
■§afe arrival at Madras; how eomfortable she was, 
indeed almost happy, every thing was so new and 
delightful, that she was quite in good spirits again. 
These letters served to console Mrs. Grev for the 
absence of her daughter; she also became con¬ 
tented, if not happy, and looked forward to the 
period when she should again embrace her child 
with more cheerfulness. We must now leave Mrs. 
Grey, who was thankful for the many mercies 
which were bestowed upon her, and also Mrs. 
llarling, who pined in anguish for her lost son,— 
and travel with Emily. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davenport sojourned at Madras 
only for a short time after their arrival in India, 
as he was made collector, and ordered to be 
stationed at Nagpore. They were both much 
pleased with Emily. Her retiring modesty, and 
her extreme beauty created the admiration of^ 
every one. Numerous were the visitors at Mrs. 
Davenport’s house to see the pretty governess, and 
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sad was tlSe disappointment when she did ndt 
make her appearance; for it was only at breakfast 
and dinner, or a little time in the evening that she 
could be seen. 

Mrs. Davenport had the good sense to treat her 
daughter’s governess as a lady, not as a kind of 
upper servant, which is too frequently the case in 
England; but she was made in every respect 
equal to herself, ancf ^jy this means the young 
ladies felt a pleasure in receiving instructions from 
her, and they themselves looked up to her, and 
loved her as a real friend. A morning room was 
fitted up for the use of the young ladies and their; 
governess, in which the musical instruments were 
placed, and many delightful tones were wafted* 
from thence to the hall, and many of the visitor# 
would gladly have been admitted into this secluded 
apartment. 

They had been stationed at Nagporc about six 
months, and during that time Emily had received 
two most eligible offers of marriage; one of them 
from Colonel Townsend of the Infantry, the other 
from Colonel Windham of the Artillery; both of 
which she declined accepting, though she* was 
much urged by Mrs. and Mr. Davenport to accept 
one of them. She frankly told Mrs. Davenport 
that her hand and affections were engaged to a 
gentleman in England, though she thought it 
probable that circumstances would interfere to 
prevent their ever being united. To Colonel 
^ Windham she also made known her engagement 
to Harling, as she saw that he was determined to 
persevere in his addresses to her. 

It was about this time that an accident hap- 
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pfened to the ring that Henry had given her, 
which she had constantly worn since the night he 
had placed it on her finger. It was a large 
handsome ruby, set around with small brilliants, 
and peculiar in its setting and workmanship; it 
had always been a little too large for her, and she 
supposed, that in walking one evening in the ve¬ 
randah, she must have pulled it off with her glove; 
for, on going to her room.at night, she found her 
cherished gift of love gone. A search was imme¬ 
diately made for it, and it was found broken in 
two pieces. It had most probably received the in¬ 
jury from its having been trodden on. Emily felt 
exceedingly sorry that this accident should have 
‘ happened to her ring, and begged Mrs. Daven¬ 
port’s butler to get it immediately repaired for 
her; but she said that it must be taken to the best 
workman in the place, as she much valued the ring. 

The butler replied, “ that there was a European 
in the Artillery who could work in this way, and 
had a good deal of business; he was one of the 
sergeants, and he would therefore take it to him. 
The butler accordingly went with tlie ring, and 
found the sergeant at home, and at work, mend¬ 
ing a necklace. Two of the artillery-men 
were talking to him. On the butler’s presenting 
the ring for the inspection of the sergeant, one of 
the men turned round, and said, “ Let me look at 
that ring, will you ? I think I have seen it before.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the sergeant, “ it is a very 
handsome ruby.” ^ 

The artillery-man, whose name was Field, be¬ 
came much agitated. “ Pray,” said he to the but¬ 
ler, “ whose servant are you ? speak, sir.” 
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“ Mrs. Davenport’s,” replied the man; « and 
my young mistress gave me this ring to get 
mended, and she told me I was to take it to 
the best workman, and she had a great value 
for it.” 

“Your young mistress,” said Field, “how long 
has she been in this country?” 

“ Why, I believe about a year,” replied the but¬ 
ler : “ they hired me *at Madras, just after they 
arrived from England.” 

“You are ill. Field,” said the sergeant; “ sitdown, 
man; what has alf this to do with you ?” 

“ Oh, nothing,” replied Field; “ it was only a 
little curiosity—that’s all. Good afternoon, ser¬ 
geant and F'ield left the house. 

The next day Field came again to the sergeant’s 
house, and asked him if the ring wei^ done, and 
if he would oblige him by allowing him to take it 
back to Mrs. Davenport;—he would pledge him¬ 
self, he said, for its safe delivery. 

The sergeant consented, and Field bent his 
steps to the collector’s residence. On his arrival 
there, he begged one of the peons in waiting to 
tell Mrs. Davenport that he had brought home the 
ring, which had been sent to be mended, and if 
she were not engaged, he would wish to see her¬ 
self, and deliver it into her own hands. Field 
stood in the centre of the room, pale and motion¬ 
less, with his eyes, fixed on the opposite door, 
through which the peon had disappeared. At 
Jength the door opened, and Mrs. Davenport en¬ 
tered. The statue-like appearance of Field start¬ 
led her for a moment. “ Did you wish to see 
me ?” she gently said. 
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• " Are ymi Mrs. Davenport ?” said he, almost 
breathless, without answering her question, and 
with his hands extended towards her. 

" Yes,” replied that lady. 

“ Thank God,” said Field, as he clasped his 
hands, and turned to leave the room; but sud¬ 
denly stopping, he a^ain advanced towards Mrs. 
Davenport, who was still standing near the door 
by which she had entered''the room, as if to be 
ready to make her escape, should it be necessary. 
“ I beg your pardon, Madam,” said Field, “ but 
my mind has been wrought up 'almost to madness, 
believing you to be another person, and seeing 
you, has quite overpowered me. This ring. Ma¬ 
dam, is so like one belonging to a dear friend of 
Wtine in England, that I have been deceived in 
imagining V the same. I trust I may be forgiven 
for having probably, by my unguarded manner, 
caused you some alarm.” lie bowed low,—smiled, 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Davenport stood, for a few moments, in 
astonishment at this address, “ Strange!” thought 
she—“ a common soldier too, and so gentlemanly, 
so much elegance in his manners.” He had placed 
the ring in her hand: she looked at it. “ It cer-. 
tainly is of curious workmanship,” mused she, “ few, 
I should think, would exactly resemble it” She 
left the room, and joined the young ladies in their 
morning study. 

. “ Miss Grey,” said she, “ the man has brought 
back your ring; it is very curiously set. May I 
ask where you had it from? Did it belong to your 
poor father, my dear?” 

" No, Madam,” replied Emily, with her natural 
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frankness; “ it was given to me as a keepsake by 
the nephew of Lord Molestock,” and she blushed 
a deep scarlet as she again placed it on her finger. 
“ Then, indeed,” exclaimed Mrs. Davenport, 
“ the man must have been mistaken, or else he was 
mad; for he fancied mie to be some other person, 
and thought that he knew the ring. His manner 
really frightened me a^ first; but I will not inter¬ 
rupt your studies, my dq^rs:—go on, Fanny, with 
your music.” She now left the room. 

When the duties of the morning were over, and 
Emily was seated in her dressing-room, she could 
not help thinking on what Mrs. Davenport had 
s<aid regarding the man who had brought the ring; 
and a wild fancy crept over her mind, " It k 
certainly very odd,” she kept repeating to herself. 
At length she sent for the butler, aniiKon his ap¬ 
pearance, she asked him to whom he had taken 
her ring to be mended, and what was his name; 
also how old he was, and what sort of a looking 
person. 

“ He is a sergeant, ma’am, belonging to the 
Artillery,” said the butler: he is rather a short and 
fat man, and I should think about fifty years**old; 
he has a wife and several children, ma’am, and she 
takes in needle-work for ladies, ma’am.” 

Emily smiled as the butler concluded, to think 
how ber air-built castles had vanished. “ I thank 
you,” said she, “ here are three rupees: be so 
kind as to pay the man. I am very well pleased 
,jwith the manner in which he has mended the 
ring.” 
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“ THE soldier”—CONCLUDED. 

Emily had now been about two years in India. 
The eldest Miss Davenport was married; and the 
second, though only sixteen years old, was en¬ 
gaged to a gentleman, and the marriage was 
shortly to‘*.>ke place; so that she had only to 
superintend the education of the youngest. Mrs. 
Davenport had become so much attached to 
Emily, that she dreaded the probability of her 
leaving her. She had also insisted upon her 
being much in company of late, in the hope Aat 
she would ultimately settle in India by an 
tagenus marriage. She considered that a girrah 
attachment, where there was no hope to feed upon, 
' ^ she supposed to be the case with Emily, would 
naturally give place, in time, to one of the many 
nflFers of marriage she had had while residing with 
her. 

One morning, while they were all at breakfasti, 
Colonel Windham, Commandant of the Ar¬ 
tillery, came in, and after a litttle^ conversatlMi* 
mentioned that he had received a cuii9us lefter 
from the Comoieg^ir.in-Chief, ordering hin|, to 
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parade his men, as it was ascertained, beyond a 
doubt, that Lord Molcstock was a private in the 
corps. . 

“ Indeed,” said Emily, " that is very strange; 
old Lord Molestock must be dead then, and his 
eldest son—for he had three—must have come to 
India as a private soldier. What could have induced 
him to leave his country in this manner,—for they 
have all handsome fortunes, quite independent of 
the old Lord .”—“ It is afi odd circumstance,” con¬ 
tinued the Colonel, “ I have an immense scaled 
packet from Govertiment, directed to him, besides 
my private orders regarding the affair; it will be 
rather an interesting sight. Suppose you all come, 
ladies; I have ordered parade at half-past five this 
evening.” 

“ Indeed, I should like to see it .very much,” 
replied Mrs. Davenport. “ What say you. Miss 
Grey ?—it is seldom that I can get you to accom¬ 
pany me to see sights; but as you know some¬ 
thing of the family,” glancing slily at the ring on 
Emily’s finger, “you will feel interested in the 
disgpvery of this noble gentleman in the ranks.” 

It will afford me much pleasure,” said Emily. 

“Well then, agreed,” cried Mrs. Davenport: 
“ we shall be very punctual to the hour. Colonel.” 

Emily felt all the day exceedingly anxious, she 
knew not why; for she had never seen any of 
, Mr. Harling’s family, and consequently could not 
know the person of Lord Molestock. However, 
she could settle to none of Jier usual avocations, 
an^ was ready to enter the Sarouche long before 
tbe^iappointed* time. At a little after five o’clock 
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the four ladies drove from the door, accompanied 
by Mr. Davenport on horseback. 

' When they arrived on the parade ground, the 
two battalions of Artillery were there in full dress; 
the men knew not the particular reason why they 
had assembled, and merely considered it as one of 
the customary full-dress parades which generally 
took place once or twice a-month. It had been 
thought necessary by the Colonel to keep the cir¬ 
cumstance that occasioned it secret, lest specu¬ 
lations of whom it might be' should go through 
the ranks, or the nobleman himself be put 
upon his guard in case he still wished to conceal 
himself. 

The men were drawn up to form three sides of 
a square as closely as possible; the officers in the 
centre; anidhe two or three carnages that were 
there were arranged on the other side. The Co¬ 
lonel was the only person who was mounted; he 
was a fine commanding handsome-looking man._ 
He took a paper from his Adjutant, who was near 
him; not a word was said, and the evening was 
so still and calm, that the least sound could be 
heard at a considerable distance; therefore Co¬ 
lonel Windham’s voice was distinctly audible to 
aU. 

“ Soldiers, attention I ” said he. “ This paper 
I have to-day received from Government. It is 
'known deeply to concern one man amongst the 
eight hundred now present; I therefore cornmand. 
you to listen most attentively.” He read:—‘‘ To? 
Colonel Windham, commanding the Artillery :-p,. 
Sir, I am directed to inform you that, owing to*a 
melancholy accident caused by the tHHitting of‘a 
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boat off the coast of Cornwall, Lord Molestock 
and his three sons have l«st their lives. The title 
and estates, besides all the personal property, now 
devolves upon his nephew, Henry Harling, son of 
the late General Harling, and youngest brother of 
the late Lord Molestock. This gentleman has 
been traced through the India House and else¬ 
where, and we find thjt, nearly four years ago, he 
entered the Company’s .^rtillcry, on the Madras 
establishment, as a private soldier. To further 
identify the said Henry Harling, now J^ord Mole- 
stock ; he is live feet ten inches in height, dark 
hair and whiskers, dark blue eyes with black lashes, 
a long Grecian nose, rather florid complexion, and 
good teeth. You arc further directed, on the dis¬ 
covery of the. above person, to present him with 
the enclosed packet. But should no® such person 
be found in your Artillery, you are directed to 
communicate the same to the right honourable 
-the Governor at Madras, that further search may 
be made in other European regiments, as the said 
Henry Harling may have exchanged; and in the 
event of any person answering to the above de¬ 
scription having died within the last six moUths, 
you are directed forthwith to communicate the 
same to the ri^t honourable the Governor.— 
I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 
J. 1)ashwood, Major, Secretary to the Right Hon. 
the Governor.” 

» Every word of this paper was distinctly heard 
*1^ all who were present. Emily sat motionless 
with half-suspended breath to catch every sound. 
She had thrown off her veil in her anxiety to hear 
every woi|||^ When the letter was concluded, she 
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Started up in the carriage and leant over the side 
of it, endeavouring mqip distinctly to see each 
maif'as he stood erect in the lines. At length the 
front rank of the near company broke a little, in 
the centre,—a slight bustle was seen, and , a man 
from the second rank walked a few paces in front; 
he then raised his cap from his head, and facing 
the Colonel, said “ I am penry Harling; I am 
now Lord Molestock.” 

Emily had seen the movement in the lines; she 
had seen the man advance, and watched with the 
utmost intensity the lifting of the military cap 
from his head; and when she saw that well-known 
face, she forgot all around her in the surprise and 
agitation of the moment, and leaped from the seat 
of the carriage to the ground; she ran a pace or 
two, and then fainted. 

Colonel Windham was not far from the car* 
riage, and saw her leap down and fall. He still 
loved Emily, though he had long since c^ed to 
hope that she could return it, from her candour 
towards him: he sprang from his horse and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Miss Grey is killed.” 

" Miss Grey!” cried Harling, as he dashed his 
hat to the ground, and ran to the carriage,—“ My 
own Emily I—^yes it is I ” and he pushed past the 
Colonel, and supported Emily in hisy^s.—“Look 
iip, dearest, look up, now that I c^Pclaim you as 
my own 1 ” ' , 

Emily opened her eyes, “ Henry I” she cried, 
“ it is indeed you!” and she again ^relapsed- into 
insensibility. She was immediately placed in the 
carriage. 

Mrs. Davenport-looked at Harling, and rect^- 
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nized the man who brought the ring to her house,. 
“ Ah ! ” said she to him||vith a smile and a tear, 
" I can now understand the mystery of the ring I 
Come to m‘y house by and bye; now, you cannot 
follow us.” 

No,” replied'the Colonel, “ though now Lord 
Molestock, you are still for the present my soldier, 
and under my command; so follow me to my house. 
I cannot for a moment doubt your identity; Miss 
Grey has fully established that fact.” 

Lord Molestock, as we must now call him, 
bowed. The parade was dismissed, and the Co¬ 
lonel, having sent home his horse, walked with 
Henry to his bungalow, where he delivered to him 
the packet addressed to him. It contained letters 
of credit to a large amount^ also an affectionate 
letter from his mother, one from his Jawyer, and 
||ls discharge from the Company’s service. Let¬ 
ters were dispatched to Government by that night’s 
post fr^ himself, as well as from the Colonel; 
a packet was alsa partly made up for England, 
and when all this business was done, the good 
Colonel shook hands with him, and congratulated 
him most sincerely, not only for his acquisition of 
fortune, but upon the prospect of a happy union 
with his beloved Emily,—“ andl can assure you,” 
continued he, “that I have done all I can to pos¬ 
sess the sweef^irl for a wife, and so have inaAy, 
others; hdtr^ver, shfe has been true to you, though' 
surrounded by a host of admirers.” 

We may well imagine the delight which Emily 
felt as she prepared to meet her beloved Henry 
after such a long absence, and all the circum* 
stances attending on it. As for Mrs. Davenport, 
M 
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she-att Mssed her favoii;Uife'^'l»a’ni-, 

tired' times, pat off the dinner till 
kept looking at her watch, and tunning' ^jtpf 
Emily to Mr. Dav^Q||l, thidking he w,jlolC;^Vet,. 
come, and that the^^d old Colonel 
creature to keep him, and fixed in het’oiSS^L 
all about the wedding, and that her Fanny llpi^st 
be married on the same djiy. ^ 

As soon as Lord Molestock had finished his 
business with the Colonel,, he proceeded di¬ 
rectly to Mr. Davenport’s,,and was shown Into 
the very room where, but a fe\v months before, 
he had entered a miserable man, thinking that in 
Mrs. Davenport he should behold his beloved 
Emily. 

A happy half-ho# of explanation was passed 
between the lovers ; and as Lord MolcstockaBts 


obliged to return to England immediately, Efmly 
,|K>oscntcd to become his wife the following week, 
Lsail with him. Never perhaps did week pass 
gr in greater happiness and bi^lp^f prepara- 
l^ns. Emily deeply regretted tSie^^ltlng with 
ne|Aind friends, and many tdrs j^d ^e shed on 
theti^som of ijrs. Davenport,- who had indeed 
becn f l ^h er a mother in foreign land. Her be- 
Ipvetf pupils also yarntt. b itterly at the thought of 
her departure. 

The morning of tfi^mi^age arrivedAthe cere¬ 
mony took place at nii^>’cl<Mk, and tl^Artillery 


men had the pleasure of 1 


«a}ute inlionou$*of 


fheir late mess-mate, as he returned to breakfast 


at Mr. Davenport’s^ 

Before Lo^ Mmestock left Nagp^re, he dis¬ 
tributed money and suitable prese^ to every 
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'ttfari*. i^the compony, <vh^lWttftn he |f»i passed 
.jieajf^ four* yeare, nor wafthe se^eant atwl his 
!iait»{ly tten. , Lord Molpstock, as the private 
peld^ h^been mtfch beji&c^ by all in the rcgi- 

« eh4 ^>ny of them cornered he was of higher 
b^^an he pretended to: he was always kind to 
th^, though he mixed little in their amusements, 
and his uniform steadiness* and respectful con¬ 
duct \ad gained him the good will of aB the 
offirtrs. 

' “ The soldier’s st(jry,”soon reached Hyderabad, 
and when Lord and Lady Molestock came within 
a* few miles of that city on their route to Madras, 
the British Resident sent out his coach-and-four 
with a guard of honour to conduct them in. 
The Artillery fired a salul^ as they entered the 
aonment. » 

■yj(low different was his situation now, to what 


it had been only two years before, when j^ei 
marched through this cantonment on foot and; ** 
camped a ifttle way from it, in a humble sol^ 
tent!—he‘ was conducted to the RosidenC. .. 
reside for a day within its splendid halls. 

After a quick and prosperous passage ar¬ 
rived in England. Emily was soon ckjfKd in 
her mother’s arms, andj^^jfcJIarling welcomed 
thenKboth with deligh^SS^ptrained them to hir 
breast Her ambitiod milly gratified; her be¬ 
loved s^ was a Peer,'i*K)d had an ample estate. 
Slhe no# felt proui|^ ber son’s choice of a wife, 
^d was well satisfied that he had not been per¬ 
suaded b) marry the plaim but amiable Miss 
Thompson, who still residea in Devonshire, un¬ 
married and in very bad health. 

M 2 
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CHAPTER‘XXVIII. 

THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE. 

w 

The homeward voyage has little of variety to re¬ 
commend it. You are associated with personsVhom 
you have probably known intimately, or at least 
frequently seen or he§rd of, during a long sojourn 
in India, general sociability and good feeling 
almost always prevail on a homeward passage. 
The only thing I believe that strongly impresses 
the mind is the gradual transition from day-light 
to darkness, which the exile of many years has 
almost forgotten. 

An unspeakable awe, that cannot be described, 
creeps over the mind at first noticing the twilight 
of .the northern latitudes; it excites the feelings 
most powerfully. The pale eclipse—the dead 
light, as it seems to those who have for many 
years beheld night’s spangled veil dravra in a few 
brief minutes over the heavens, so lately bright in 
sunshine, seems, at first revi|iting it, unearthly, 
awfiil, and portentous. Conversation faulters; tl^ 
mind anticipates home, or religious impressions 
hallow the hour, subdue the most boisterous 
spirits, and cause the mpst careless to think deeply. 
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It is some time before the eye becomes accustomed • 
to this light; and night after night will it be 
watched for by all on board, and weeks will pass, 
perhaps, ere these feelings subside, and the twi-» 
light hour is met as an old familiar friend. Even 
the most sublime scenes lose their influenc'e by 
being often seen: so it is with the attractive twi¬ 
light 

It was in one of these^ most lovely nights, so 
frequently seen in this latitude, that wc made 
St. Helena: the mqob was shining in the heavens, 
the air was balmy, not a cloud to be seen o’er the 
steep fountains around; their summits looking 
ruggeu and bare, and rendered still more so to 
the eye by the dazzle of thjC moon-beams. The 
water still and beautiful, so that the hills and 
mountains were reflected in it brightly; and Cyn¬ 
thia shining so softly and sweetly over the whole, 
formed a most romantie scene. The thought, too, 
that wc were nearing England, our home, and the 
many endearing and throbbing ties that bind the 
heart so strongly to the land of our birth—to the 
island of the great—the free—the brave—the 
beauteous! threw over us an indistinct melandfoly 
happiness, perhaps I may call it. The anchor hfp 
been some time down, and all the noise and bustle 
had faded away; most of the passengers had gone 
to their cabins for the night, and all the men save 
the watch had turned in. It had been my general 
practice to sit on deck on moonlight nights till the 
second watch, enjoying the cool breeze—for my 
cabin being below, was excessively close—and lis¬ 
tening to the tales and tough yams of the officers 
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•on watch, which were most liberally spun for my 
amusement. 

On the night I have just described, a small 
brig hove in sight off the entrance, and presently 
the voice of the leadsman was heard. Whether 
he really had a fine voice, or the distance, the sur¬ 
rounding land and the witchery of the night made 
it appear such, I kndw noj; but perhaps all com-*' 
bined.—Hark 1 “ By the^markseven!”—how softly 
it floats on the night air; it appears to die away so 
gently, that the atmosphere seems loth to give up 
the sound.—Hark again ! “ By the deep six!”— 
the words swell and die away as the bree z^ hears 
it along on its bosom.—Once more listeiB|P“ By 
the mark five I”—presently after the splashing of 
the anchor as it fell from the bows on the water, 
and the rattling of the cable, told us she had an- 
.. chored. 

I have often thought that a still moonlight 
night—the sails sleeping on the breeze just strong 
enough to keep them full and extended, the leads¬ 
man slowly singing the soundings in the peculiar 
note they use for that occasion—possesses a sweet 
and ‘Soothing influence over the heart. The ves¬ 
sel is just coming into port, perhaps after a long 
voyage, and the heart of the sailor is bounding to 
see those he loves once more, and laugh at the 
hardships and dangers he has gone through. 

My feelings were much excited by all that sur¬ 
rounded me, and I turned to the oflScer of the 
^ watch, and begged him to relate to me one of fris 
■ wonderful tales. This request he most readily 
complied with, in .as nearly’as possible the follow¬ 
ing words. 
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It was a pitch-black night. The wind at times 
blew in heavy gusts from the southward, and then 
died away into a light breeze. Large masses of 
hard dark clouds were collecting on all sides. 
«*The sea was heavy, a regular swell rolling along; 
every thing looked lonely, and a sort of ill-de¬ 
fined dread hung over all our minds, as our ship 
lay rolling on the dreary ocean off the S. W. 
coast of Tierra del Tuego. In the ealm intervals, 
the ^Is flapping against the masts, and the per- 
petui|jfcracking of bulkheads, were the only 
sounds that broke in upon the silent dreary lone¬ 
liness. Now and then a low moan swept over 
our ears, as the wind freshened, and seemed to 
bewail, in sounds of grief, the coming gale; and^ 
when a squall took the ship, she heeled over to it, 
the foam-like sheets of fire flying astern, as the 
vessel flew through the agitated element:—now 
and then a sudden shock would shake the whole 
ship, and a moment after, a green sea dash aboard 
and sweep every thing that was not well scoured 
about the deeks in every direction. i 

The captain was walking the quarter deck, with 
an anxious but determined and scornful look upon 
his dark melancholy features. There was some¬ 
thing singular in this man. I often noticed him 
at times when he did not think himself observed, 
^e would stalk up and down with long strides, 
and a proud but melancholy look. Silent and 
lonely, he seldom entered into conversation, but 
when obliged, by questions being put to him; but 
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ie was remarkably indulgent to the crew, and 
kind and attentive to the passengers, giving up 
every comfort and convenience of his own to 
those around him. At the time I am describing, 
iua look strongly arrested my attention. The ex- 
pteanon of bis features was solemn, calm, and 
tmpcsrtuibsble. His moutb was firmly and even 
closed, yet bis eyes were unfixed and- 
luadly absetvant of thii^ present,—seemed rest- 
My in quest of things of awful moment, ex¬ 
pect^ and andcipated; a lurid light flashing 
Sma them like the red gleam which precedes the 
botst of a volcano. 

There had been something unhappy in Ins life. 
He would sometimes lean his head upon his hand, 
and, fixed in that posture, would be silent and 
seemingly abstracted fer hours together; but if 
any one from deck reported to him that it was 
coming on to blow, or a squall gathering, he 
would start up, every feature, every muscle of 
his face alive in an instant; and the skill, coolness 
and distinctness with which he gave his orders, 
showed he was perfectly himself again. The 
woEse the weather, the higher rose his energies, 
and in the heaviest squall, I have seen him look 
to the point it blew firom, and the bitter smile 
which mantled over his countenance and seemed 
to say., “ Aye, come on, and blow your worst; I 
neither care for nor fear ye—but in his laugh 
there was something, I don’t know how to describe 
it, a sort of rigid contraction of the muscles, ai)d 
an air of despair, mingled with an utter careless¬ 
ness o^ what might befall himself; a kind of 
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desperation, that made the beholder fear and 
wonder. 

On the night I am speaking of, the seamen 
were standing in twos and threes along the 
weather side of the deck, conversing in low and 
broken speeches, and their frequent looks of 
anxiety to windward left little doubt what was 
the subject of thei^ whispering conversation. 
The wind had quickly freshened to a gale, which 
now blew heavily, and the ship could no longer 
bear even enough canvass to make her lie to 
steadily; therefore all sail was taken in, and the 
ship put before the wind, which wildly howled, as 
it swept through the rigging. On a sudden, an 
intensely vivid flash of lightning made every one 
start and turn to each other, but without speak- 
. ing, as if afraid of uttering their- thoughts, or 
fearing to break in updn those of others. Another 
flash followed, and discovered a large ship under 
bare poles, running right in the wind’s eye. The 
stranger came pitching up to us. Forked light¬ 
ning, flash after flash, became incessant. In vain 
did the captain try to speak her, no answer was 
returned to his hail, and the storm bore away the 
weak sound of the human voice, along with its 
own terrific roaring. 

All hands gathered aft. We saw by the con¬ 
tinual lightning, as the stranger neared us, the 
people in her, dancing on the quarter deck, 
dressed out in the finest clothing; and above the 
Jhowling of the tempest, was heard music, sweet 
and beautiful, but it had an unearthly^sound in 
it that made every one tremble. 

M 5 
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' She came flying along, dashing her way amidst 
mighty seas, and lay in another moment close 
along our starboard beam. The lightning erased. 
The black clouds seemed to have emitted the last 
spark of electric fluid they contained; never was 
darkness so intense. The gale had increased to a 
hurricane, but above the wild roaring of winds 
and waves, was heard, the ip.usic from this dreaded 
vessel. 

As she was in imminent danmpr of running 
foul of us, the captain again haued her with a 
deep and awful tone. We were all looking over 
the taffrail. They heard this hail, for the music 
ceased, and on the deck of the stranger ship, 
glimmered a blue and ghastly light, while a voice 
in thunder exclaimed, “ We are bound to our 
homes at tbs South pole, and he who hailed 
must meet us there this night 1” 

As the spectres stood staring at us, their forms 
changed, grew taller and more distinct; their 
eyes glared on us like burning meteors in their 
heads, and seemed to shoot forth rage and Are. 
After gazing at us earnestly, their features gradu¬ 
ally*'assumed a demoniac air. The storm was 
raging louder than ever, but the terrific and hor¬ 
rible laugh that they set up, as their ship flew 
past us, will for ever ring in my ears; it fi’oze 
the blood in our veins; our flesh involuntarily 
shudder,ed at the unhallowed sound. 

flew in the teeth of the hurricane, 
and roi several minutes after we had lost sight of 
thei|t forms, their horrid eyes seemed even still to 
glare on us. Their laughing died away—I turned 
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round to speak to the captain, but ]ie vras no 
where to be found; he had not been seen for 
som^ little time past; but one of the seamen 
heard him say, in a despairing melancholy tone, 
“My hour is come! — Oh! how often have I 
wished for this hour!” 
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We remained only twenty-four hours at St. Helena, 
and but few of ns went on shore, the only object 
of attraction being the tomb of Napoleon; and as 
that was situated at some distance, in the middle 
of the island, many were prevent^from landing 
who would otherwise have visitedflre spot. Other 
and more near and dear feelings, shortly suc¬ 
ceeded, as we held on our course. The heart¬ 
stirring sound of “Land in sight” (British land 
too I) makes the heart bound with delight.—How 
rapid are our thoughts! Is King William alive ? 
Is Old Englapd at war with any nation ?—What 
arc France, Spain, Russia, Turkey, about? Per¬ 
haps another Napoleon is desolating Europe ?— 
Oh! friends, how are you all?—How few there 
are, and how little to be envied, who can visit the 
scenes of their childhood after a long absence 
without emotion; and whether these scenes are 
in tawns, or in the secluded valley, an4M||ff hills 
and dales, they equally bring forth the same 
feelings. The heart swells as busy thoughts pass 
over the mind of times past. They speak to us 
of the happy careless days of our youth, of its 
gay dreams, and fickle pleasures; they speak to 
us perchance of parents, now sleeping in the 
silent tomb; of play-fellows settled in anothci; 
land; of summer friends that know us not again; 
of love that has proved false: they speak to us, 
perhaps, in self-reproach, of-neglect of those dear 

2 



CONCLUSION, ■ * 

tjj^ US in infancy; Of leaving parents, brothers, m^re 
in M^Snt, while we, have revelled in all the luxury 
of? IpdiaV and of disappointment to. oqrsi^l^s, oc- 
casionedi by the neglect of their wam^ voice. 
We may view many scenes, and perhaps fairer, 
but none that will call forth the feelings of the 
heart so much as the sight of English land to the 
exile of many years^. How much of solemn 
thought there is too in returning to a father’s 
house, whethe^hc be alive to welcome back the 
long absent clM, or whether the eye that would 
have beamed with pleasure, and the tongue that 
would have blessed us, are mouldering in the 
grave! These feelings, however, that agitate the 
mind on a near approach to the English shores, 
diminish sociability among the passengers, and as 
the time of landing draws near, each is absorbed 
in his own thoughts; and when the anchor is 
dropped, and the foot once more presses British 
ground, hasty adieus are uttered by tongue or waved 
by hand, announcing the final separation of the 
varied groups whom the charities and sociabilities 
of our nature had linked together for several 
montli^^; one happy family. • • 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I HUMBLY sunlit the following little work to the 
public, in thil^opo, that by a careful perusal of 
its pages, the young Cadet may be warned in 
many instances from the temptations to error, 
which he will meet with during his residence in 
India. I have been induced to devote much atten¬ 
tion to the different subjects, from seeing, during 
my long residence at Madras, the follies commit¬ 
ted by young men on their first joining their regi¬ 
ments, which have plunged them into difficulties 
of various kinds, ruined their health, and fre¬ 
quently been the cause of their ultimate dismis¬ 
sal from the service; while a friendly hand 
stretched forth to help them, or a warning voice 
in time, might have been the means of saving 
their commissions, and they would in all proba¬ 
bility have afterwards become high ornaments to 
<heir military profession. 

Where manners and customs are so opposite to 
English usages, it is not to be wondered at JP a 
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cadet of sixteen should be ignorant of the way to 
conduct himself in a life so new. It has been 
my endeavour to point out the dan|ers likely to 
arise from a commission of little irregularities, as 
well as to show the advantages of a strict line of 
duty in his profession, which will gain for him 
promotion and appointments. 

I shall make no apology for intruding this little 
book on the public eye. I have'been deeply 
anxious for the well-doing of my own sons, whom 
I hope will shortly have the honour of entering the 
.Hon. East India Company’s service ; and if it be¬ 
nefit but two or three who may read this volume, 
I shall feel myself highly repaid. 



CHAPTER I. 

LEAVING HOME—NECESSARIES FOR THE VOYAGE 
AS WELL AS FOR USE AT MADRAS — MONEY, 
ETC. 


The youth who enters the Honorable East India 
Company’s service being generally about sixteen 
years old, an age when he has just left school, and 
is new to the world, and perhaps unaccustomed to 
any society even in the country where he has been 
brought up, little knows on what duties he is en¬ 
tering ; and being sent from parents the most in¬ 
dulgent, who have supplied his every want,—sis¬ 
ters, brothers, and near and dear kindred, to be at 
once launched on unknown seas, amongst strangers, 
and sent to a foreign land, where all is so different 
to what he has seen,—manners and customs of 
society opposite to what he has been accustomed, 
he will naturally feel the loneliness of his situation, 
and scarcely know how to act in the many turns of 
fortune’s wheel, having no compass or rudder by 
which to steer his course. How often is he led 
into difficulties; high principles of honor and integ¬ 
rity may be undermined, without a friend to guide 
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him; these very grounds of action may perhaps 
lead him, by trials he little thought of, to adopt 
measures or run into excesses, that a few short 
months before he would hardly have thought pos¬ 
sible. 

A youth of sixteen is mostly high spirited, 
generous, open-hearted,—thinks no ill in others, 
feeling none himself towards them ; warm in the 
bright spring of hope, an^ eager to enter the army, 
and show his bravery and courage. But these 
very qualities, which with a kind and watchful 
eye over him, would make the hero and lead to 
fame and honor, are apt to draw him into errors 
the most irremediable, and perhaps throw a blight 
over years of after life. 

A soldier’s life is, generally speaking, one of hap¬ 
piness and glory, and a career more likely to dis¬ 
tinguish the individual than any other. Its first 
duties, particularly in India, may be attended with 
some difficulties and disagreeables, which are likely 
to discourage a young aspirant to renown ; but, 
these are quickly surmounted by steady conduct, 
and obedience; but as I shall have to mention this 
under its proper head, I will not here enlarge upon 
these two grand essentials in the upward walk to 
military fame. 

On leaving home for the first time, and being 
separated from our beloved parents and relatives, it 
is natural to feel doubly the disagreeables of a ship, 
and long voyage. The confinement in particular i§ 
irksome to the volatility of youth, who has been ac¬ 
customed to the free use of his limbs over hill and 
dale of his native country; but a few Hava will reenn- 
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cile himto the loss of hisliberty,if he employ the time, 
which is oil his hands usefully; but if not, the te¬ 
dium of the voyage will be the source of the great¬ 
est annoyance to him. There is a double neces¬ 
sity for activity of mind, when the body is as it 
were in a pent-up position. 

The young cadet should be liberally supplied 
with books, not only pf a scientific, but of an 
amusing nature : these will form his chief recrea¬ 
tion on board, even should he before this time 
not have had much liking for reading; but when 
there is no visible way of shortening the time but 
this, he will naturally turn to his books, and will 
himself be astonished at the relish he finds forthem, 
and anxious to seek out the truths they contain. 
Biography, I have always found, will lead a youth 
to read more than any other class of bboks. Books 
on natural history should also form a part of his 
library, as the objects that he will meet with in the 
wonders of the deep, as well as those which he is 
likely to see in India, will urgp him to seek for 
their history. 

These books should be packed separately jn a 
box which is made with two or three trays accord¬ 
ing to the number of them. This box should not 
be made large, but high from the ground, as it will 
then take less room in the qabin, and by the means 
of the trays which class the books, it will prevent 
them from being so much injured by constantly 
tyming them out to seek for any particular one. 
A well chosen library, and in such a compact form 
will be of much use in India, where books are 
generally dear, and sometimes not attainable. A 
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Jbox made in the form abpve mentioned,., can be 
carried across a camel with,a corresponding one in 
size, on the other side, and if they are not too 
large or heavy a bullock will carry them. 

Boxes of about two feet broad and deep, and 
three feet long, made of thick common wood With 
legs to stand on of about three inches high are 
always used in India; they are made thus with 
legs, to prevent the numerous insects from eating 
the bottom of the box out, and destroying the 
contents, which, if English leather trunks, port¬ 
manteaus, or flat boxes are used, is sure to be the 
case, and sometimes they will destroy the whole 
things in a very few hours. 

The cadet should be supplied with two large 
ch#ts, which will contain every thing necessary to 
be taken on board with him. One of these should 
be packed with every thing that may not be likely 
to be wanted till he arrives nearly at the end of 
his voyage, and stowed away in the hold of the 
ship ; the other will be placed in his cabin, and will 
serve the double phrpose of chair and table ; for as 
the. cabins are small and frequently two young 
^gentlemen will occupy one of them, it is best 
keep it as clear as possible, and regular order 
in the ar^ngement of it will give mpfe room* All 
'the bojfes should have a brass plate on them with 
name at full length, as well as the Presidency he is 
appointed to, as mistakes will occasionally happen, 
and his luggage be taken on to Calcutta or othq;- 
stations. On arrival at Madras,—for I am more 
particularly addressing those who are appointed to 
that Presidency,—these two large chests must be 
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sold, either,to a shop, or to an officer who may be 
returning to England, or exchanged for the boxes 
used in the country, which are called bullock 
trunks; bullocks being more generally used at 
Madras than camels. 

What are called sea-stores are of little or no 
use, for the ships are well supplied with every thing ‘ 
necessary, and the captains of them are mostly 
liberal and gentlemanly. An excellent table is 
always kept ; and if illness should happen, there is 
every kind of nourishment that can be had, such as 
sago, arrow-root, gruel, &c. See.; or even delicacies, 
such as jams, preserves, &c .; so that a stock of 
this nature will be only found an encumbrance. 
Friiit, which is the only thing that would be accep¬ 
table to the voyager, cannot be kept suffici^ly 
long; but a small supply of this would perhaps 
prove most grateful should the cadet feel the 
horrors of sea-sickness. 

The quantity of clothes which is generally sup¬ 
posed necessary for an outward-jjound voyage is 
quite a mistake. Shirt8,*socksj and white pocket- 
handkerchiefs, may be given in any number ‘that 
t|ie friends of the youth may please, because they 
will be always useful in India; but cloth clothes 
of every desenption will be totally useless at Ma¬ 
dras, and will either be thrown away, or left to 
be eaten by insects. The cloth suit the young 
voyager may have in wear on leaving England wiU 
be quite sufficient for the "voyage.- No coloured 
waistcoats either are ever used abroad, therefore it 
is of no use giving any. The cloth waistcoat wil 
last the voyage^ gr till the weather becomes verj 
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hot, vdiienjohe dozeif of white oues will ^b^aippre 
and these kind are alwt^*WiSfn by the d^cefs 
,Orie dozen of white jackets, made of long clol^ 
wyi be indispensable also, as these two are tj^ 
constant indoor costume. I should advise, even 
should the cadet not have been accustomed to 
I wear flannel, that twenty or..^irty yards should 
be packed up, as it may.bft of great service to 
him in case of sickness o>r exertion, and flannel is 
always an expensive article in India, and occa¬ 
sionally cannot be had. Half-a-dozen lambs’- 
wool socks will also be as well to be taken, |ltey 
may be of use. According to what appointn^nt 
the cadet has, a sufficient quantity of good unin^ 
foin|i^loth to make one jacket and on4 %at 
sbjlP^pl^ carefully packed up; also a paii^of regS^, 
la^^-epaulets and sword. These things "will be 
bought cheaper in this country, and their purchase 
here will save the cadet’s money on first landing. 
A brace of good pistols and a gun must be pro¬ 
vided, as much may depend on the goodness of 
these articles; tor there are numbers of most 
inferior kind sent out to India, and these even are 
ield at a high price. Numerous accidents hara 
Occurred in having bad fire-arms. Many a man^ 
life has been saved by the sure d^harge of his> 
gun; and many a valuable life lost from wild' 
beasts or snakes, by the gun^bursting or refusitfg 
office. The choice of these last-named articles 
is most impojtant, and no expence should ■b§‘' 
spared in their purchase. It is also necessary 
strongly advise that these fire-arms should never 
be parted with, bowevfei, much jivilL future time be 
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majt llp in want of money. It i$ better to dispose . 
of any.'^th'er thing than tiie gun and pistols; for 
if they be really good they may prove invaluable 
todiim.'. It is the greatest chance that the cadet 
»*will ever in India purchase others but what are of 
a far inferior quality, and in the time of need 
prove of no use to him. I cannot impress upon 
the cadet’s mind too strongly the importance of 
always keeping his fire-arms; for he may be sud- 
jdenly ordered on active service, and unable to 
spare sufficient money at the moment for the re¬ 
purchase of a pair of pistols, even of the most 
inferior kind. He thus loses his principal means 
of defence, his sword will be of little service , 
aghinst the long spear, or other warlike imple- 
‘ meat, that may be used against him, so tha$ & 
life may pay the forfeit of his not having kept tjw 
pistols which had been given to him on his leaving 
England. 

At the same time I must warn and caution 
the young officer, in any hasty discharge of his 
fire-arms; very frequently lives ai% sacrificed in 
and near the cantonment by this means. 'J’j;ie 
natives of India constantly sleep on the ground, 
un^Per bushes or trees to screen them from the 
sun, and they (»n scarcely be seen amongst the 
foliage at a little distance; and the careless dis¬ 
charge of the gun may bring instant death to a 
human being, and remorse and unhappiness upon ^ 
the unfortunate officer. Not many months since 
a case of the kind happened at Bombay. The 
officer was tried by a court-martial for acciden¬ 
tally* killing a woman, an^,J ca^ot do better 
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, than mention the remark made by the commander 
of tlm forces:— 

“Major-General Sir John Fitzgerald cannot, 
however, permit the matter to pass, without ani¬ 
madverting most severely on the highly dangerous 
a,nd irregular practice of discharging fire-arms 
(however they may be loaded) in a cantonment, or 
any place where there is a probability of its being 
dangerous. A want of^ reflection on this point, 
on the part of an officer, to whose kind and con¬ 
siderate conduct to the natives ample testimony is 
borne in the proceedings of this court-martial, has 
given rise to the present investigation.” 

Amongst other indispensable necessaries to be 
taken to India, by the young cadet, is a large 
handsome boat-cloak. This may be procured 
at Mr. Salaraon’s, 19, Charing Cross, manufac¬ 
tured by a patent process, which leaves no un¬ 
pleasant smell on the cloth, and will be durable 
for years in a hot climate. The cloak thus made 
waterproof will prove a safe bed in the field, 
as the damp or heavy dews do not penetrate. 
The waterproofing cloth, by the' Indian-rubber 
process, does not answer so well for India, as 
,, the sun as well as rain causes the smell to be 
asyspressive, and consequently the cloak is thrown 
^.ide, and frequently left behind as a useless 
Encumbrance. 

r It is also necessary that* the cadet should be 
^ supplied with money, but the youth of sixteen has 
but little knowledge of the value of it, and if it be 
very liberally bestowed he will be apt to think it 
an inexhaustil^l^ sutii^ and squander it heedlessly. 
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About 10/. in English poney should be given to 
him in case the ship touches at any of the ports 
before it arrives in India, and 501. in a bill upon 
some tiouse of agency which will be received on 
landing at Madras: these sums will be found 
ample. The outward bound ship generally touchea 
at some port on her voyage, either Madeira, Sp 
Helena or the Cape of Qood Hope. Living in an 
these places is extravagaptly dear, particularljwat 
St. Helena, and I should advise that merely an 
excursion on shore to see the place should be 
taken, and not to remain on land during the two 
or three days the ship may be detained. Should 
the Captain have specified before he left England 
that he intended to remain any particular time at 
one 'of these places, less linen will then be re¬ 
quired, as a small quantity of things cdn be easily 
washed. It is always as well to avoid living on 
shore and to remain on board during the stay of 
the ship in the port: this is done by many, and 
will not be at all singular, there is always a good 
table kept on board the ship : however, there are 
many objects of curiosity and interest to be §qen 
in the above places; the convent and bqildings 
of Madeira; the house and tomb of Bonaparte 
at St. Helena, ^he former of which is now any- 
tjiing but a princely dwelling, and converted into 
dther purposes; the Constantia Gardens, where 
the 4vine of that name is made, as well as other 
wjnes, at the Cape, together with the wild beasts, 
supposed to be the finest in the world; all these 
to the youth of another country will be interesting, 
and form a pleasing break in the bng voyage. 
n2 
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,^'.'A“)ongst the many passengers going to India 
i^ith him, he will hod many of congenial disposi- 
.lion and tastes; thise will naturally be hk chief 
companions; and in an outward voyage thWie will 
be many officers of rank who with their families 
are returning- to India, whose conversation will be 
at; once amusing and useful to the cadet. By all 
means he should cultivate their friendship, as it 
may be of material advantage to him during his 
sojourn in India. 

And now I will particularly address myself 
to i^y young reader, as the greatest part of the 
foregoing has been written as a guide to those 
who are sending out a youth to the East Indies, 
which I trust may be found useful. But the chief 
object of this little work is to offer you advice and 
^instruction* to be your guide in the strange land 
you are about departing for, as well as to convey a 
few hints founded on my own experience, which 
I sincerely trust you will find of service to you. ^ 

You cannot be too careful with regard to your 
conduct on board the ship in which you go to India. 
Id, ,a place where there is so little amusement, and 
such ^ close intimacy, every little deviation from 
right principles, irritability of temper, or ungentle- 
manly behaviour, is marked and commented upon, 
and reports of your conduct never fail to reach 
India, much to your prejudice; and seldom will it 
be forgotten. I have known a young man's ad¬ 
vancement in life entirely owing to his exemplary 
conduct on board the ship he went to Madras in. 
He had no interest whatever; but the senior officers 
marked him with approbation, and jjphowed him 
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much kindness, and after a short residence in 
India he was honoured with a staff situation. 

A confinement on board s^'ship is more likely 
to bri% forth the natural disposition of a young 
man than any other situation of life in which he 
may be placed. So many of different tempera and 
habits are thrown together, and frequently the irk¬ 
someness of the confinement will cause an irrii^- 
bility of temper, that would not otherwise be felt; 
it is well, then, to be most particular and guarded, 
both in word and deed. Your cabin is no privacy 
where you may suppose a little outbreak of vio¬ 
lence maybe unobserved; far otherwise, be asrored. 
Cards are occasionally introduced on board to pass 
an hour or two. But beware of this temptation,- 
and never be induced to touch one j it will mitt' 
you in the opinion of the senior officers on board 
their use will insidiously steal into your favour, and 
will give you a relish for this vice, which in after 
life may prove your ruin. Cards or games of 
chance are at all times dangerous to your moralsj 
health, and fame : but they are doubly mischievous 
in a ship. You will perhaps say to those who may 
solicit you to join them, “ Well, I will just ‘this 
once pass an hour or two with you, as it rains, and 
I cannot get on deck.” The hour is passed,—three, 
four, five, and you are surprised that half the day 
is gone, as it were in an hour; you are tempted 
again and again to try the same way of shortening 
the time which seems to you so long ; it succeeds 
wonderfully; the days are quickly spent, and by 
this means a habit and taste for cards is formed, 
wl^ich you vainly think you can throw off at will. 
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It rarely happens that it can be done. And from 
this, or similar first beginnings, a taste for gam¬ 
bling is formed, never fails to lead to ruin 

and disgrace. Let no temptation therefo*^ per¬ 
suade you to play. Cards are in themselves an 
innocent pastime; but it is the consequences to 
•which they lead, that should check us in their 
use. There is nothing that produces so much ill 
will to our fellow voyagers; we get cross and an¬ 
noyed at ill luck, even if we play for nothing. 
We ike apt to speak ill natured things which at 
anot»r time we should have been ashamed of or 
perhaps incapable of uttering. These words will 
lead to recrimination, and quarrels will ensue, 
which will surely blight your prospects in India, 
as reports of all such behaviour as I mentioned 
before, never fail to reach the Commander-in-Chief, 
Governor, and other commanding officers. There¬ 
fore let me beg most earnestly that you avoid cards 
aS you would the poisonous snake. Many a high- 
spirited, amiable young man, has blighted his for¬ 
tune, by their baneful eftects. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LANDING AT MADRAS—THE SURF—LDG^fiAGK- 
BOATS, ETC. 

On arriving in the Madras Roads the town does 
not give a very pleasing welcome to the stranger. 
The houses being built of white stone, daiale your 
eyes from the glare of the sun shining on them; 
and the flat coast all along, as far as the eye can 
reach, is far from giving a prepossessing effect. 
Added to which, the uncouth objects that meet 
the eye on every side give a disagreeable charac¬ 
ter to the whole. The anchorage is at some dis¬ 
tance from the shore, varying from a quarter of a 
mile to a mile, according to the strength of the 
surf, or the wind which may be blowing.^ On the 
ship’s coming to anchor, it is immediately sur¬ 
rounded by boats of a novel description, for the 
purpose of conveying the passengers on shdre. 
These boats have from six to twelve men in them.. 
You will feel rather disinclined to enter into suqhj' 
*a. clumsy accommodation, and to trust yoursel^to 
as many nearly naked-looking savages. liBut the 
boats are perfectly safe, and the men experienced 
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to the nature of the surf, which is dashing along 
at a most formidable rate. These boats, which 
We called Massulah l||ats, are constructed in a 
peculiar form, with high sides to prevent the sea 
fi^m .rolling over them : they are rowed differently 
from an English boat, and are seen to bring their 
sides to the high surf, and thus rise over it. The 
men are paid a stipulated sum, but they always 
expect a present besides j and it is as well to 
promise them two or three rupees before starting, 
provide<^they take you on shore without getting 
you we^ which will induce them to be more care¬ 
ful in tlmr really disagreeable voyage. The surf 
generally breaks ten or twelve feet high, and six 
of these surfs will be seen at once rolling towards 
the shore, to the no small dismay of the inex¬ 
perienced youth, who will wonder how it will be 
possible that the frail bark in which he is can ride 
over them ; but seldom any accidents occur. Only 
a certain number are allowed to go into these 
boats at once, and they are generally accompanied 
by oW'^Of two other boats of a different descrip- 
; ti<Wj Called catermarans. These are simply two 
or three pieces of wood, each a little hollowed out 
' and tied together with ropes at each end. Two 
men sit in these, who are expert swimmers; and 
should any accident happen to the Massulah boat 
tbey^ are ready to render assistance, so that the 
lit^fe voyage will be made with perfect safety, 
though you may not get on shore without a 
wetting. 

Not any baggage whatever should be taken on 
shore with you, without it is a mere change of 
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clothes, which a small parcel can contain.. Your 
boxes, which of course you have properly packed 
before leaving your cabin,'api^ill be carefully sent 
the following day to the custom-house, where you 
will go to select them from the quantity landed; 
from the ship, and then have them taken to the 
place where you may be putting up. Should you 
not know any one at Madras to whose house you 
intend to go, you will be met on the beach oh 
landing by an officer of some standing in the 
service, whose appointment is to receive all cadets 
till they are posted to regiments, either perma¬ 
nently, or to do duty for a time. This gentleman 
will direct you in every thing regarding official 
duties, such as reporting yourself immediately to 
the adjutant-general of the army, &c. &c. As 
soon as your baggage is unpacked, y«u must get 
a native tailor, who will make up your uniform, 
for without it you cannot appear either at the 
governor’s or commander-in-chief’s; and as you 
will not know to which regiment you may bh 
appointed, it is as well to put plain white 
facings on them. Some of these native tallo^ 
work equally as well as an English one, and at S 
much cheaper rate. It is, however, necessary 
that you should make a bargain with him before¬ 
hand, as they impose exceedingly upon strangers. 
They fancy that young Sahib, who has just 
arrived, is • overburdened with money, and wilt 
squander it heedlessly, as he is ignorant of the 
ways of the country, and does not know Aat the 
native tradesman will ask one-half more tfnn he 
will take either in the selling of an article,or in aby 
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You must al^ 86e him ‘mea- 
or he wi||with&a): hesitation 
two to his owjj property. You 
upon the things being brought 
..certain day, or they will dfelay 
om time to time, and cause you 
much inconvenam^e. 

It is ^most next to an impossibility to get a 
servant when you first land; and one you wilf 
re^re immediately. All the cl|iss who wait to be 
•hired by the young cadets ar8 of the lowest caste, 
^d consequently their honesty more than ques¬ 
tionable. The stock of linen which must be sent 
ib the washing you will do well to take an account 
*of yourself, or half of it will be stolen; the same 
caution must be taken on looking over it when it 
is returned.* 

I do not mean to say that the servants are ge¬ 
nerally dishonest; on the contrary, there are to be 
foupd amongst them many who are highly trust¬ 
worthy ; but it is the class who first present them¬ 
selves to your notice, one of whom you must hire, 
who tllink a griffin fair game to pillage. 

Never leave a writing-desk, or small box, in the 
way of being stolen ; for, being in such a portable 
shape, it will be sure to be taken off the first oppor¬ 
tunity. Yon should never by any chance keep 
motley in any thing of this descripticm, it is cash 
which they seek: loose papers, lettA or memo¬ 
randums, you may leave anywhere without the 
«)east of their being meddled with. It is 
much safer to leave your desk quite 
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Rings, seals, or any other arjUd^^lje^Uery^ 

which the'it&tiveslltn readily 

will be stolen i^lefl exposed to 

mon class of servants ^re renmn ap ^p^-’l^ir 

cunning; they speak £nglisl^d^^milili!» 

ceive you in almost eve^y IranaH^n. 

They are notorious for uttdHf falsehoods'; in* 
deed, I may safely say, it is impossibl^to believe 
a word they say ; and ^hey will lie with sucI^Mei 
appearance of tn;th, as to deceive those who 
been some time in *lhe country. It is a cbmmw 
trick of theirs to bear every semblance of peiT^iot; 
honesty, returning things most scrupulously th'at 
you may have left about your room ; showing you 
the exact change for your money, and becoming 
furious with any who may, even by mistake, have 
given you a fraction less than you tiught to have 
had. This conduct will go on for some time, 
which frequently leads you to be off your guar^ 
and not lock up your things so rigidly as you bad 
done, thinking you were an exception to the fre¬ 
quent tricks played, and had been fortunate 


enough to procure a valuable servant. A#lengtb, 
however, just on the morning when you are to march 
to join the regiment to which you are appointed, 
you find that Ramuz Swamey, your valuable ser¬ 
vant, has decamped with your watch, seals, keep¬ 
sakes, nM|iey, and every portable; and you have 
no redrejl^ for he cannot be found,—and march 
yo^ must. All articles of jewellery the servants 
can readily sell. There is a bazaar at Madrap, 
lyhose inhabitants will purchase any thing*without 
4Siadkvi andsbad you time you might go to this 
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place and perhaps repurchase ih^ v^ry artieles, 
stolen. But this is attended ^)y sortie little, per- j 
Bonal risk, as the inhabitants are generally them¬ 
selves not over honest, and you would be sure to 
come oflF with insult, if not with a more lasting 
impression of thejr animosity. They live by the 
purchase of’^^all stolen goods, and therefore it is 
their intenest to prevent Europeans from looking 
after their property. 

I had been some years in India, when change ^ 
regiments brought me again||b Madras. I had, - 
from purchases, as well as presents during these 
years, collected a valuable box of jewellery. One 
afternoon my female attendant was engaged be¬ 
side me in the hall or sitting room, cleaning some 
of the trinkets with the box on the ground near 
her, as I was intending to wear some of the finest 
at a ball that evening, which was to be held at 
Government House; when some jugglers with a 
crowd of other people came into the verandah of 
the room in which we sat. The servant rose and 
ordered them out, but not before they had seen 
the box and some of its contents. This box 1 
had always kept locked in a bureau; but if I had 
not done so, none of my own servants would have 
touched it. I wore many of the ornaments on the 
evening in question, and on my return placed them 
in the looking-glass drawer, being taKrired to 
deposit them in the box which was loc^d in the 
bureau. The following morning the looking-glasig 
was gone, and all its bright contents. The thief, 
*who was no doubt one of the jugglers, had been 
in the garden on my return from the ball, an^had 
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most likely w^Jched through the open Venetians 
, cif my dre^ing-rODin, where I had placed the 
trinkets. He had entered by the windows, as 
several of the Venetians were broken away. I 
made every enquiry but without effect, when, two 
or three days afterwards, a maq came to me and 
told me that many of the articles wWfch I had ad¬ 
vertized were for sale, in the thieving bazaar. I 
was, however, too poo;' to repurchase them', but 
100 rupees |» the man if he would bring 
them back to me^ He promised to do so, but I 
never saw him after, and suppose that a larger 
bribe was offered to him by the real thief. 

The first purchase which will be the most neces¬ 
sary for you to make, is a horse : this you cannot 
do without on leaving Madras, which you will do 
in the course of a few weeks after your arrival in 
India. A horse of the description you require will 
cost you about 100 rupees (10/.) and will be quite 
good enough for the immediate use of an Infantry 
officer, or for the first two or three years of a sub¬ 
altern’s duty. There is also another thing abso¬ 
lutely necessary to be bought immediately,^which 
is a tent. Should your funds not enable you to 
pay ready money for it, you can get one out of the 
Government stores, and you will be put under 
monthly stoppages from your pay, till the sum is 
paid. lH^ssible it is better for you to purchase 
it with ready money, when you will receive your 
*pay clear, which is not more than sufficient for 
your necessary wants. You are always paid 
monthly in India. The price of a tent varies on 
account of its size and quality; but at first you 
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mill only require a small-sized single-poled tent. 
Two bullocks will carry it. It is most probable 
that three or four cadets will be appointed to regi¬ 
ments stationed in the same place; you will there¬ 
fore all be placed under the care of an officer, who 
may be proceeding to that or some other canton¬ 
ment in its heighbourhood and march together. 
Before starting, you must buy crockery ware suffi¬ 
cient for yourself. One or two cups and saucers, 
tea-pot and tea-kettle, plates and dishes, also a 
chair, small camp«table, whic# is made on pur¬ 
pose and folds up closely, a carpet or mat for 
your tent, a camp cot and bedding, and all other 
necessaries which you may require,—biscuits, tea, 
ceffee, sugar, &c. in proportionate quantities ac¬ 
cording to the distance you are going, as these 
things cannot' be procured on the road. 

Rice, fowls and kid can be purchased at almost 
every village. 

Your crockery and stores will be carried by 
men who are called Coolies, either in baskets 
placed on their heads, or two smaller sized baskets 
slung across their shoulders, one or two of these 
men will carry the whole. Another man will take 
your chair and table, and two more your cot and 
bedding. These men you will hire for the march, 
their pay will be about three fanams a-d^, which 
is little more than sixpence : you ha^||Hto feed 
any of your servants or Coolies; they Ihem- 
selves in every thing. You must hire ^so the,, 
^umber of bullocks sufficient to carry your tent 
pid bullock trunks. Two trunks slung over the 
back of each bullock. You will alse hire for j^e 
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march a servant exclusively for your tent, vrho is 
called a tent Lascar, whose business it is to pitch 
it for you' every morning, and pack it up again on 
commencing your march. 

You will wani two servants, who are called 
maity boys, and if you chance to travel without 
any officers with you, you wdll require a cook also. 
But one cook will do for the party, as you will mess 
together on the march. The pay of your maity 
boys will be each seven rupees a month, probably 
one may style Mknself a bu^er, and require a 
rupee or two more, and it is as well to pay the 
poor fellows rather more on a march, as they have 
to do more work, and every day you travel have 
to walk the distance, and they frequently bring 
their whole families with them. You will also 
hire a horsekeeper to take charge* of your horse, 
and a grasscutter, who is generally the man’s wife. 
This last appendage will seem strange to you, but 
you must remember, that there is no hay in India, 
and scarcely any appearance of grass, excepting it 
may be in the rainy season, a time when you are 
not likely to travel. This grasscutter goes out 
either every morning or evening, and digs up the 
roots of the grass with a peculiar kind of instru¬ 
ment they have for the purpose; this she care¬ 
fully was^s and frees from every earthy particle, 
and bnBj^nto the camp or cantonment tied to- 
gether^Fa large bundle, which is sufficient for 
the cdlifsumption of your horse during the twenty- 
four hours. 

A kind of bean, which is called gram, is given 
the horses ^wice a-day. This gram is boiled for" 
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their use, and three measures when boiled at each 
time is considered quite enough. The pay of your 
horsekeeper is seven rupees a month; your grass- 
cutter three rupees and half. It is quite necessary 
that you should look to the feeding of your horse, 
and see him eat his gram, otherwise the poor beast 
will be cheated of it, as the gram makes an ex¬ 
ceedingly good curry when beaten up, and spices 
added to it, and your horsekeeper and grasscutter 
will assuredly steal part of it for their own use. 
The horsekeeper aliyays goes with you when you 
are on horseback, and runs by your side. 

It is astonishing the number of miles they will 
run in this manner. For every horse you keep 
you require two servants of the above description, 
as one man will not take charge of two horses, 
and the woman will not be able to cut sufficient 
grass for more than one horse. 

Generally speaking, the horses in India are very 
vicious, and are at no time to be depended upon. 
It is necessary always to tie them by the heels as 
well as by their heads, by ropes fastened to the 
ground by means of wooden pegs; and still great 
caution should be used in coming near them in 
their stable or picket, till you thoroughly know 
their temper, and they become familiar with you ; 
but even then they are not to be trusted. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONDUCT TO BE OBSERVED TO-SERVANTS-RE¬ 

QUISITES FOR A JOURNEY—A FIRST MARCH. 

The servants you meet with in India are naturally 
stupid and most tormenting to a European, and a 
temper that is least irritable will be sure to break 
out into violence, from the constant»pijovocation 
they cause you, if not timely checked by reason. 
It is, I own, difficult always to command yourself 
sufficiently to guard against this sudden anger, 
when you see your orders forgotten or disobeyed, 
or pe^aps the very thing you mentioned was not 
to be done, will actually be executed before your 
face. The native servants of India never seeni to 
feel the least moved by scolding, and they will go 
on in their own way, regardless of your wish to the 
contrary, ^s being their habit and disposition; it 
is, in vai^Hnting angry words upon them, and 
eVen blow^which I am ashamed to say, many of 
m^ countrymen are guilty of. Never let your 
command of temper be so lost as to lift your hand 
to a native. It is degrading yourself in their eyes, 
and your calmer reason will show it in its true 
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light, as a cowardly act, and one, on reflection, of 
which you will be ashamed. Besides which, it is 
beyond a doubt highly dangerous, not only as 
respects the footing we hold in^their country, but 
bn account of the extreme slightness of the make 
of the native, and the want of stamina to bear a 
blow of anger from a European hand. 

Many serious cases of this nature have fallen 
under my own observation, arising from a hasty 
temper: one in particular, where if a justification 
for the act could have been admitted it might in 
this instance. 

Two young officere, both Ensigns, who had been 
about two or three years in India, were ordered 
with a detachment of 100 men to a particular 
' place. In the course of their march the native 
villages a% they passed had supplied them with 
provisions, and they had found no want of civility 
from the inhabitants. 

One morning, after a twelve miles’ march, they 
arrived on the ground, and as usual sent to tne village 
for rice, fowls, &c. &c. They however were reused 
these things, on the plea of there not being any 
poultry or grain in the place; though fowls in 
abundance were seen in every direction. One of 
the young oflBicers then dispatched a sepoy to 
escort the head man of the village to his tent. On 
his arrival he was ordered to bring, in ^ course of 
one hour, a certain quantity of things lor the sup¬ 
ply of the detachment, and in the event of his 
failing to do so, he was threatened to he tied up 
and flogged. The man pretended much concern 
that the articles were not given by the people 
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when they were demanded, and promised them 
immediately. Several hours, however, passe'd 
away, and it w’as with some difficulty that the 
officers could res^in the men from going into the 
village, and seizing by force what they stood so 
much in need of. At length they determined to 
go and reconnoitre themselves. 

When they were at a little distance from the 
village, they found the man to whom they had 
spoken in the morning, quietly seated under a 
tree, smoking,his hooka and amusing himself with 
listening to a story teller, belonging to the village. 
One of the officers, whom we will call Mr. B. was 
of a hot and hasty temper; the other Mr. C. though 
equally angry and indignant at the man’s beha¬ 
viour, did not give such sudden proofs of it. B. 
on the man’s rising, demanded wky, he had not 
brought the provisions that were ordered to the 
tents. On receiving an equivocal, and rather an 
insole.it answer, he immediately raised his arm and 
inflicted a severe blow on the man, which knocked 
him down, and I am sorry to say he died from the 
efl’ects of it in a few hours. 

The detachment moved on to more fnendly 
quarters, and it was not till a few days afterwards 
that B. heard of the melancholy termination of 
the blow caused by his too hasty temper; but 
by a (^ious mistake Ensign C. was arrested 
and trieofor the murder of the man. He was the 
^nior of the two officers, under whose especial 
“command the detachment was. It was to him 
that the village man had spoken in the morning; 
and on their presenting themselves near the village. 
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the man had said, “ Here comes Mr. C.,” to 
his companion, who was the only witness of the 
blow. On the trial he swore that he saw Mr. 
C. inflict the blow on the and that the 

person who was then before mm was he who 
killed him; and also exaggerated much in his 
accusation, by saying that he had repeatedly 
struck him, and when he was on the ground he 
had kicked and beat him, and by that means 
caused his death. 

Ensign C. defended himself; with truth de¬ 
clared on oath that he never once struck the man, 
and his evidence of course was borne out by 
Ensign B. At length the judge guessed how the 
case stood, and placed B. and C. close to- 
gkher. On the man’s being called in, and de¬ 
sired to point, out which was Mr. C., he im¬ 
mediately pointed to B. The proceedings 
were of course closed, and Ensign C. acquit¬ 
ted : B. only received a severe reprimand; but 
had not the mistake of the arrest happened, it* is 
most probable Ensign B. would have been'|jj|8- 
missed the service, and perhaps more rigorously 
treated. ‘ * 

This is only one of the many instances that 
could bring forward of the serious consequences^ 
of a blow to the natives of India, and the remorse 
and sorrow which it brings on the individual who 
cannot command his temper. 

A first march in India has much of novelty to 
recommend it, as it is quite different from the* 
movements of regiments in European countries. 
There are no inns or houses of entertainment on 
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the road, and you frequently pass over a distance 
of,300 or 400 miles, without meeting any Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants; but the want of these accom¬ 
modations is not |llt, from the comfortable shelter 
your tent affords, and the arrangements which I 
have before mentioned, in having all you can re¬ 
quire carried with you from day to day. 

The length of a march never exceeds eight or 
ten .miles each day, without it is in emergent 
cases. The time for starting is generally an hour 
before day-break, that you may be enabled to 
accomplish your given distance before the sun’s 
power is too great. And you must remember, 
that day-break in India does not forerun the 
sun’s rising more than half an hour, and that, half 
an hour after the bright orb of day has made his 
appearance, his beams become oppressively hot. 

You have little else to do than dress and mount 
your horse ; the seiwants know so well the arrange¬ 
ments that are necessary to be made, that they 
wiH require but little looking after. Your bullock 
tr lies, table, chair, crockery, &c. are packed up 
the night before, and the men who carry these 
thingsjf and the bullocks go on much earlier than 
■yourself, if it be moonlight. So that it is only your 
tent bullocks that remain to be loaded, which your 
Lascar hastily does, even while you are dressing, 
and they follow you immediately. It is necessary 
that you keep close to your servants and compa¬ 
nions, as there are, in many places, no very distinct 
rqads marked out for you to travel, and in all pro- 
‘ babili^you would lose your way, in which event, 
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not knowing any of the languages of the country, 
you would be placed in a disagreeable position. 

At the termination of your morning’s march you 
will find active preparations making for .breakfast. 
One of your servants will hjwe come on early with 
your Coolies, and boxes, and by the time you ar¬ 
rive, he will have purchased for you in the neigh¬ 
bouring village, every needful article, as the halting 
ground is always made near a small town whefe 
necessary supplies can be obtained. 

Should you be travelling without other officers, 
it is as well to let your boy have two or three 
rupees in his hands for this purpose ; but in the 
eveni|lg you should make him give you a correct 
account of this, as^it will tend to keep him honest. 
The exchange of the rupee varies in different parts 
of the country, from a half-penny to two pence in 
each, and also the price of provisions. Your chief 
food on the march will be poultry, without your 
party is sufficiently large for the consumption of a 
sheep in one day. It will be killed early iy^he 
morning for use, and it will spoil if kept tlj^e 
next day, without the weather is remarkably cool; 


and even then the precaution should be \ised of 
cooking what re|a!sdns from the day’s use in the 


,^vjp|iing, and leaving it to be eaten cold the next > 
dgy. The sheeps in India are very small, seldonfe, 
V^mghing seven pounds the quarter. 

Vegetab||M.^ng not always procurable, rice is the 
generdiuibstitute, and forms ^the chieC^irticle gf 
con^iwi*15on dt breakfast as well as dinner. ‘0i‘- ‘:i 
You will be soon used^ tothe curry, which, whien^: 
it is not made too hot, is a most w^ples^e * 
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dish, and on a march is eaten for breakfast, as you 
caimot get bread. There is also another dish 
which is cooked with rice, and having soft boiled 
eggs over it, makes a most excellent dejeun6. • 

Milk and eggs ca^be had in every village and 
.very cheap. Your ijun also will afford you game, 
which in most districts is plentiful. But never for 
a moment allow your gun to remain loaded on 
your return to your tent, as an accident to some 
one in all probability will happen, either from the 
carelessness of your servants in brushing past it 
incautiously, or from its being th/own down by 
the motion of the walls of your tent, from sud¬ 
den gusts of wind,, which are of frequent ^cur- 
rence. 

You should always avoid going into the native 
villages, as you know nothing of the manners and 
customs, as well as prejudices of the different 
castes you meet with, till you have been some 
time in India, and you would probably receive some 
insuU from the people, for having trespassed upon 
fo r|fl| en ground, which your high spirit and know¬ 
ledge' of your own innocent intentions would c|use 
you to resent, so that you would thus be drawn 
into trouble. The natives who are not imme¬ 
diately under our Government anji employ, Iqok 
jvith suspicion, if not with distrust, dpon Euro¬ 
peans. They consider themselves as sji^ject^oidy, 
to their own chief, little considering 
elfief or Rajah is under our Government^d tri«, 
buthry to us. It is natural to suppdse, the^^ihat 
these men have no particular love for us; therefore 
in all cases you must avoid a collision with them; 
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ift larticul^, gMrd'^^iqst any breach of eti- 
towards iheit^odieW ’ 

■ females of some castes never expose their 
fac^fe, or speak to a European man; and sho&ld ah 
officer bp seen only to speak to one of these women, 
she would be disgraced from that moment in the 
eyes of her family and husband, and it will be well 
if you are distant from the vengeance of the latter. 
After you have been two or three years in India, 
you will be fully aware of the distinction of the 
castes,'and you must in every way succumb to 
their prejudices if you wish to maintain a firm 
footing in the country, or protect yourself against 
their animosity. In your eyes their prejudices 
will be ridiculous, and you will be apt to say to 

■ yourself, “ What harm shall I do by speaking to 
that woman, who looks like a ghost witli a white 
cloth over her whole face and person, only just 
two holes to peep out at, her black eyes shining 
through them like diamonds?” But when you 
consider, by doing so, you are subjecting her to ill 
treatment, you will naturally check your^j^ and 
be guarded in your manner towards her. iM will ? 
constantly meet these women riding on bullocks, 
■which dife their general conveyance from place to 
place. 

On. your arrival at the end of your march, you 
will have immediately to report yourself to the 
commanding officer of the regiment you are about 
to join. The next step will Jjte to tind a house. 
Small-sized houses which are called Bungalotvs, 
are very comfortable,and two officers generally 
occupy one of these. They4nostIy consist of one 
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large hall or sitting-room, on each side which 
is a bed-room, dressing-rootd and bath, the whole 
is surrounded by a verandah and enclosed within 
its own grounds. ^ 

The domestic offices are at a distance from the 
house, at the extremity of the garden, or com¬ 
pound, as it is called. 

Your camp furniture will be sufficient for your 
use. You must sec that your tent is packed up 
carefully and placed at a distance from the ground, 
where insects cannot get to it, or otherwise you 
will have it destroyed in a few weeks. 

Your books too must be arranged on hanging 
book-shelves and frequently looked at, or moths, 
cockroaches, and ants will devour them. As you 
will immediately join the mess of your regiment, 
you can reduce your establishment of servants. 
One respectable boy, with your horsekeeper and 
grasscutter, will be sufficient, and a sweeper to 
clean your roqms twice a-day, which latter will be 
jointly paid for if your house is divided with ano- 
th^pfficer. Should your dinner mess hour be early, 
and your habits require suppers, you will also have 
to keep a cook jointly, but otherwise it is unne¬ 
cessary ; the sweeper, or Jawney Katch^, as sh» is 
named, will light your cook-room fire, and boil your 
kbttle, which is all you would want. 

The mess hour in India is generally seven 
o’clock, and there is always a table laid in the 
mess house at twajand whoever requires lunch joins 
it, which frequently forms an excellent dinner to 
those who do not like late hours, or have an even¬ 
ing engagement 


o 
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House-rent is rather high. The kind of house 
you would require which I have described above 
is from five to ten pagodas a month, each pagoda 
is about seven shillings, therefore it is necessary 
in point of economy, as well as for company, to 
join with one or two other officers in taking a house. 
You are well aware that an Ensign’s pay and allow¬ 
ances are but small, but it is sufficient with care 
and economy for all your necessary wants. But 
as I shall have to treat upon this subject in a future 
chapter, I shall not now enlarge upon it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THB NECESSITY OF ..EARNING AT LEAST TWO 

LANGUAGES-THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED 

FROM IT. • 

I AM now come to an important subject, that will 
in a main degree influence your welfare and ad¬ 
vancement as an officer who has to serve only in 
India. 

The knowledge of the native languages to stjch 
is indispensable. In no situation in which 
may be placed can you strictly fulfil your duties, 
without having a thorough knowledge of at least 
two languages. The acquirement of these at first 
will startle you with the Seeming difficulty to do 
so. You will remember the years you sjjeat at 
school in endeavouring to acquire French, German, 
or some other tongue, and it may probably happen 
that you are even now, after these years spent in 
their study, not fluently conversant in one of them. 

But you must remember, that the careless days 
of boyhood are past, and even at that time you did 
not give your whole mind to this particular study, 
but progressed in it slowly, on account of the nu¬ 
merous other 8tudie9|pn which you were engaged. 
The case is now altered; your promotion to any 
o 2 
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■staff employ, or place of emolument as well as 
honor, will entirely depend upon your proficiency 
in the language required for the post assigned you. 
Tou cannot give an order to your men, or receive 
a report from them, without being acquainted with 
their tongue. You will fancy the oriental lan¬ 
guages are most difficult, as the characters are so 
different to what you have' before seen; but after 
a little time the conversational part is quite easy ; 
and you will be astonished at your, acquiring a 
fluency in a short space. Bfesides the necessity 
you are under to study the languages of tile country, 
a sum of money will be presented to you as a 
reward, and to pay the person who teaches you, 
on your acquirement and passing in all the dif¬ 
ferent languages you may choose to learn, and you 
will be sure to gain no employment without this 
knowledge. 

The situation of interpreter and quarter-master 
of a regiment cannot be held at all by any officer, 
without he is thoroughly acquainted with the Hin- 
dostanee language, and<ifellre has lately been an 
order specifying, that should any ofiicer in the 
regiment have acquired the knowledge of two lan¬ 
guages, the appointment shall th preference be 
given to him. Therefore an intimate acquaintMce 
with the native languages is indispensable for your 
own comfort, as well as advancement in life, or even 
for performing any part of your military duty. 

In the field, how ruinous might it be to the whole 
company to which you belonged, should you be 
deficient in this point. Your men could not obey 
your ordere given in the English tongues of which 
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they know nothing; or if the orders were given im¬ 
perfectly by you in their own, they would scarce!;^ 
understand, and not know what to do : the conse¬ 
quence would be, they would be thrown into con¬ 
fusion, and a probable loss of many of their lives 
ensue. 

Having thus told you of the importance to 
your own welfare, as well as to those under your 
command of the study of the native languages, 

I will point out the ready assistance you will 
meet with, and the best plan to be pursued in 
their acquirement. On your joining the regi¬ 
ment to which you are posted, a very few days will 
make you acquainted with your brother officers, 
and settle you in your new quarters. You will 
then get a native master for the Hindostanee lan¬ 
guage first, as being the most important. This 
man is thoroughly competent to teach, and by 
his partial knowledge of English, will better make 
you comprehend. I do not know what sum you 
will have to pay this master, but I believe it is 
very trifling#- ^ 

The regimental dlhll^and parades take place 
each day from five o’clock till seven, both ih the 
mornings and evenings: you will therefore have the 
hours during the day at your own disposal, without 
it is an occasional hour or two which may be tak^ 
up in committees, courts of enquiry, or other regi¬ 
mental business, and perhaps this may not happen 
above once or twice a month. You will therefore 
'tengage your master to attend at your quarters from 
nine till one o’clock every day; and during these few 
hours, if you pay proper attention, and no interrup- 
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tions are allowed, I will safely say, that in the space 
of four months a thorough knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage is gained, both in its conversational parts, 
’ as well as translating it with ease and fluency quite 
sufficient to hold any appointment where the 
Hindostanee tongue is required. However, I must 
warn you of an enemy you will have to fight 
against, quite independent from any difficulty 
which you may find in the language: this is a lassi¬ 
tude which creeps over you, occasioned by the 
heat, and enervating powers of the climate. You 
will constantly find yourself at ten or eleven o’clock 
so very sleepy, so much disinclined to study, that 
you will feel inclined to give up “just for an hour” 
.to go to sleep, or to go out, or in some other way 
to pass the time. But by all means strenuously 
endeavour to. combat with this inclination,-^this 
drowsy inert feeling, or it will at least gain such a 
power over you, that you will find it impossible in 
a little time to shake it ofiP if it is indulged in. 

Many officers thus lay the foundation of ill 
Stealth, by dozing away the greatest part of the 
day: the powerful influence at first prevails over 
them', and they make no effort to shake it olF, and 
afterwards the habit of indulgence becomes too 
strong for their powers to do so, without absolute 
^uty iti the regiment compels them to exertion 
during those hours. 

The consequence of this indulgence is late hours, 
which must be passed in some way or other, and 
too frequently in what is called jovial company, 
and causes a loss of that refreshing night-sleep so 
conducive to health. Let me assure you that this 
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lassitude which we feel, and which is so natural in ‘ 
a hot climate, can be conquered, and by a com¬ 
paratively small exertion at first, if you only vigor¬ 
ously determine to do so, and you will feel its 
lasting benefits. By not indulging in sleep during 
the day, you will get a long night of cool and re¬ 
freshing repose, which will invigorate your body 
and mind, and make you capable of enduring 
fatigue of any kind during the day, however high 
the temperature. By thus at once conquering the 
enemy to your study as well as health, in the course 
of a year, you will find no inclination to give your¬ 
self up to this indulgence. When your study of 
the Hindostanee language is complete, which, I 
have mentioned, with attention, may be in about 
four months, it is then as well to habituate yourself 
to the use of it for a few months after you have 
passed in it, if there is an opportunity of your 
doing so at the time when your study has ended, 
which you may not be able to do perhaps, on 
account of there not being any committee assem¬ 
bled for the purpose where you are quartered ; but i 
it is as well to engraft the language on your mind 
by a few months’habit, before commencing another. 
At the same time it is better not to delay too long, 
as the mind loses the custom of study, and you 
will have more difficulty in bringing it again to the 
tone required. It is in the two or three first years 
of your soldier’s life that your mind will be more 
open to receive information than at a more distant 
period, and consequently it will be much easier to 
you. Your long habit of learning lessons at school 
so recently left off will facilitate you in your studies. 
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and therefore I should say, that after you have 
been in India three years, you should have a 
Uiorough knowledge of three languages which is 
all you need learn. At the same time, in these 
three years you will have well learnt your duties ps 
an officer, and though still an ensign and a very 
young man, you will be very capable of holding 
any appointment that may be vacant, should your 
steadiness of conduct equal your abilities. Your 
commanding officer will be the first to point you 
out to the notice of Government, as being eligible 
for the post that you may wish to attain, as he 
will know more fully your character and acquire¬ 
ments, and his judgment will be depended upon. 

. The most useful languages next to Hindostanee, 
are Persian and Mahratta : there is also Guzeratte 
Gentoo, and one or two others. The Malabar lan¬ 
guage, which is most frequently spoken by your 
servants, you will naturally learn without study, 
and this in some parts of the country will be of 
much use to you. 

In the languages above alluded to, particularly 
the Persian, you will find many books worth your 
reading, which I advise you strongly to look over 
frequently, as it will afford you a pleasing recrea¬ 
tion, as well as keep your mind from losing any 
part of the phraseology you have gained. 

I think 1 have now impressed sufficiently upon 
your mind the indispensable necessity of studying 
the native languages, to enable you to fulfil your 
duties as a soldier, as well as the great advantage 
in a pecuniary point of view to be derived from 
their acquaintance. Let no consideration there- 
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fore tempt you to put off their immediate acquire¬ 
ment, do not be persuaded, even for a few months, 
to delay commencing, and when once begun, let 
no difficulty which may present itself to you, 
prevent you from perfecting yourself. Four hours 
each day is but a short space of time out of the 
twenty-four, to devote to this indispensable duty. 
You will find many, perhaps, who will wish to draw 
you aside, as they will say, “just for to-day but 
be steady to your determination to resist the allure¬ 
ment, and when your brother officers find you 
determined to have this time to yourself, they will 
not again interfere or interrupt you. 

You must be well aware that there are many 
idlers in a school, many who will only just do what 
their immediate governor commands them; so it is 
in a regiment ; you will meet with the idle and dis¬ 
sipated who will merely act in strict obedience to 
their commanding officer, and care for no other 
emolument than their simple pay, or for any dis¬ 
tinction but what their bravery and courage may 
command in the field. Even to these the know¬ 
ledge of the Hindostanee language is necessary ; 
but many of them have only learnt sufficientVords 
and sentences to order their men, and others have 
been four or five years in attaining what I sincerely 
hope my reader will determine to do in as many 
months, as it is for his own welfare and advance¬ 
ment in the service on which he has entered. 
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CEIAPTER V. 

ECONOMY-A gentleman’s 'FIRST GETTING INTO 

DEBT—THE RUINOUS CONSEQUENCES. 

Another subject of great importance to your 
future welfare, is the practice of a j udicious eco¬ 
nomy. Never, as you value the comfort of your 
after years be induced to get into debt, however 
urgent the case may seem to be to you, or however 
trifling the sum. Always live within your income, 
and let no inducement tempt you to purchase 
anything without you have the ready money to 
pay for it. 

If you once get into debt, you know not the 
extent to which it may lead, or the vital importance 
it may be to you hereafter. 

About the fifth of every month you may receive 
your pay, and although that of an ensign is but 
small, yet you will find it will cover your necessary 
expences. A hundred fictitious wants will ofler 
themselves to your notice; but restrain the inclina¬ 
tion to their gratification till a future time, and in 
many cases you will find that you can do without 
them altogether. 

A certain portion of your pay should each month 
be put awayi lmi^ iwirself. or left in the regimental 
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cash chest, to nhe ready to pay for a renewal ^ 
clothes; for if this is not done monthly, say but tea 
rupees each pay-day, the sum required for the 
purchase of a new uniform or other articles, yo& 
will be unable to meet, and consequently the ne¬ 
cessity you will be under to have those things 
which are indispensable to a gentlemanly appear¬ 
ance, will involve you in your first debt, which you 
will be unable to discharge perhaps for years. 

All book debts you are charged interest for till 
they are paid, and I believe compound interest as 
well; so that it will not be very long before your 
original debt to the shop-keeper for your new suit 
is doubled. 

There is also another expenditure for which you 
ought to lay by a trifle, say but five rupees a 
month; which is, that you may meet any sudden 
order from Government for the march of your 
regiment to some distant station. Thus the con¬ 
sequent increase of your expences, such as the 
engaging more servants, hiring bullocks and 
Coolies,—and these people generally demand half 
the money for the march in advance—will almost 
double your former outlay for a time; and if you 
have not a little ready money to meet these ex¬ 
pences you will fall into difficulties and debt. The 
Government knows the increased expences that are 
caused to an officer on a march, and have granted 
him during that time an addition to his pay, which 
with your little store will meet every demand. 

You will also have a small sum deducted from 
your pay monthly by Government to make you a 
member of the Military Fund. ll^lj^abUshment 
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is of the greatest importance to the Indiaif erhllV 
It provides funds for you, to enable you to reiiiHi 
to England should sickness cause a removal ne¬ 
cessary, which money you will have to repay by 
easy instalments, on your return to India after your- 
two or three years’ absence. It also provides for the 
widows and orphans; and many a brave man dies 
happily in the knowledge of the ample provision 
that is derived from this fund, for his beloved 
partner in life and dear children, when he does 
not leave sufficient money behind him perhaps to 
cover the expenees of his funeral. It is an impe¬ 
rative obligation now to join this fund : formerly it 
was not so; but the duagidful distresses that were 
fcequently felt by widovr^^|(^ orphans, in being left 
totally unprovided for, malli^he Court of Directors 
determine that every officer, on his first entering 
the service, should become a member. The Honor¬ 
able Court of Directors themselves, generously 
and handsomely subscribe yearly a large amount 
to this fund, and it is a never-failing source of 
comfort and consolation to all who become sub¬ 
scribers to it. I feel fully aware that you will 
havtf vnuch difficulty with all these deductions 
from your monthly pay, to make the remainder 
sufficient for your necessary wants; but in the 
laying by the little store for dress and a march, 
you must be guided by circumstancs. In some 
stations you may be in, both mess expenees and 
servants’ wages are cheaper than in others; in these 
will be able to pi^ aside the 15 rupees U 
month, and at other places, where provisions are 
dear, your mess charges will be higher, and you 
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tfe uhable to pht by more tbah 6”- fupees; bii^ 
this Slim, if it is persevered in for the two or; 
three years that you may be likely fo remain ia 
the station, will form a fund adequate to the extra 
expellees you will have to meet. You will thus be 
prevented from plunging into debt, and from the 
utter ruin it may bring upon your after life. 

Besides, I hope the advice I have offered roy 
young reader with regard to learning the languages 
if followed, will lead him to obtain some honour¬ 
able post of emolument: many such there are 
within his reach, for which by steady perseverance 
he will soon be fit. 

I think the general of promotion in the 
Indian army is abou^WMe years before you obtain 
a lieutenancy ; sevenT^re before you receive your 
company; and probably eight more before you are 
promoted to the rank of major; in all about twenty 
years of service. It may happen, that you will 
attain this rank much earlier, by augmentation of 
the army and other causes; but this is seldom the 
case. Your promotion cannot be purchased, but 
takes place by deaths in the regiment to which 
you belong, retirements and invalidings, and also 
by the casualties of general officers, and colonels 
belonging to the service; when the senior major 
in the list is promoted to a lieutenant-colonel, 
the whole officers belonging to his regiment get 
one step higher in the list. 

By the whole admirable regulation of the East 
Indian army, the poor atf well as rich gain pre^o^ 
tion, and you have not t^e mortification of seeing, 
after you have toiled hard in a burning clime, a 
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young man just joinilig your-regiment after but'a 
few months* service promoted above you. 

But 1 will again return to the subject of this 
chapter, and endeavour more forcibly by an ex¬ 
ample to show you the danger and ultimate ruin 
occasioned by a first step in debt. 

Ensign C— entered the Company's service at 
Madras, and upon his arrival in the country, he 
had ample money given hlim to purchase every 
thing that was necessary Yor his first start as an 
infantry officer, and he shortly joined his regiment. 
He had but little idea of the value of money, and 
fancied bis ensign’s pay enough to supply every 
want or wish; so that he soon became involved, 
as he spent his month’s pajf before he received it. 
After a few months he found on the pay-day he 
had nothing to receive, all being condemned, and 
he had to pay dearer for every thing he was obliged 
to get, from always demanding credit for a mouth 
or two. His regiment, at the end of a year after he 
had joined, was ordered to march four hundred 
miles into the interior of the country : he was un¬ 
provided with adequate funds to meet the occasion. 
The paymaster of the regiment gave him the whole 
of his month’s pay, and as he was obliged to ap¬ 
propriate it for the expences of the march, he was 
unable to pay any part of the sum he owed, which 
now amounted to upwards of 300 rupees. 

Ensign C—, honourable and high-spirited, 
grieved much at his inability to clear himself of 
this debt, before he left the cantonment he was in^, 
and determined in futurqj^ endeavour to be more 
careful. 
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On his arrival at his new station, he was able to 
keep his resolution, and for about a year lived upon' 
his pay, but without laying by one rupee for any 
chance expence, or to liquidate any part of his 
debt. A few months after this time he was obliged 
to get credit for new regimentals, as he had no 
ready money to pay for them, and his appearance 
as a gentleman demanded the purchase of them ; 
he was charged therefore nearly double what he 
ought to have paid, on account of the credit de¬ 
manded. The articles in question amounted to 
200 rupees. 

After remaining three years ^ in the station, a 

war broke out in-, and Ensign C—’s regiment 

was ordered to march' in advance. On arriving 
before the enemy, C—• distinguished himself for 
bravery, obedience, promptitude and activity, and 
when the affair was over, he was thanked in general 
orders for the part he had taken, and his general 
conduct in the field. Poor C—, however, had the 
misfortune to lose all his baggage in this cam¬ 
paign ; it was cut off by the enemy, and when he 
returned to a cantonment, he had to provide himself 
with a fresh stock of every thing,—but how ?~by 
sending to the shop, where he before had credit. 
And now his debt there amounted to 800 rupees. 

On representing to Government and memorial¬ 
izing them for some compensation for the loss of 
his baggage, he received a remuneration, but not 
sufficient for their re-purchase, but nevertheless an 
ekceedingly handsome gratuity. He however did 
not pay any part of th^t^m for this purpose, but 
kept the money to^^be ready for another march, 
2 
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which it was supposed the regiment would shortly 
'make. 

I hare mentioned before, that all book debts 
you pay interest for, both simple and compound, 
and at the rate of 12 per cent. Ensign C— now 
owed 12,000 rupees, which debt still continued to 
accumulate by the interest. He was seven years 
an ensign, before he was promoted to a lieutenant. 
He was constantly on active service, and when he 
had been about five yeals a lieutenant, a serious 
illness contracted in the hill country obliged him 
to come to England. I should have previously 
observed, that as he entered the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s service before the regulation was formed, 
that all cadets should at once become members of 
the Military Fund, it was left optional to them, 
and Ensign C—did not fully see the advantages of 
it; and consequently did not subscribe. 

He remained in England for nearly three years;, 
married and took his wife to Madras with him; 
when he arrived there, he had to go into further 
debt; he required a suite of tents, a horse, palanquin, 
&c. to the amount of 1,000 rupees. When he had 
completed his fifteen years’ service, he v\as pro¬ 
moted to a captain, and found himself encumbered 
with a heavy and accumulating debt. And as his 
family increased, he never could in any part liqui¬ 
date it, and 1 am sorry to say, during the eight 
years he was a captain, he added to it several 
hundred rupees. He was then promoted to a 
majority; but the hopelessness of his ever beirig 
able to pay his debts or retire from the service, 
embittered much of his existence. Added to this, 
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his creditors met and demanded of him a bond for 
the payment of 400 rupees a month out of his pay/ 
as well as immediately to insure his life to the 
amount of his debts. This was done, but at a most 
ruinous rate, as the regiment to which he belonged 
was ordered on service. His health gave way 
under his anxieties; he felt deeply for his family, 
for he knew that when he died, they would all 
be beggars, as there was no fund open to them. 

He had only been two years a major when a 
serious illness attacked him, and the medical men 
ordered him home to his native country. His bond 
creditors were furious at this, as it would deprive 
them of the 400 rupees a-month, though their debt 
was secured to them by means of the insurance 
which had been effected on his life. He deter¬ 
mined, however, to apply for his leave,;—but alas! 
the hesitation and demur, caused by his creditors, 
proved fatal to him: he died, and left his wife and 
four children unprovided for. 

The creditors immediately received the full 
amount of their debts, namely, about 30,000 rupees, 
and though more than one-half of this sum was 
interest, yet they would concede nothing to' the 
widow and orphans. 

In this short sketch of the life of poor Major 
C—, I have only to bring to your observation the 
errors that caused the difficulties and ultimate 
death of this highly talented and brave soldier, 
who had distinguished himself in many engage¬ 
ments,—who had conducted himself through his 
whole career of military life, with strict obedience 
to the rules of the service, and endeared himself to 
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every officer of his regiment, and was beloved by 
bis men for his kindness, attention, and tole¬ 
rance to them in every way. His first debt of 
300 rupees was the ultimate cause of his ruin and 
death. 

On his arrival in his new station, had he otily 
put by 20 rupees each month, which he, with a 
little self-denial might have easily done, the year 
and half he was at this place, before he marched 
against the enemy in the ^ield would have cleared 
him of this debt. 

The loss of his baggage was an unavoidable 
misfortune, and the replacing it absolutely neces¬ 
sary. But had the sum given to him by the 
Government, been appropriated to its legitimate 
use, and he had again placed himself under 
stoppages from bis pay of 20 rupees each month, 
another year or two would completely have 
cleared him, and left perhaps a small balance for 
his march which was expected soon to take place. 
It was bis intention at the time of his marriage, to 
have insured his life when he was promoted to a 
major, for the benefit of his family. 

How different, in all human probability, would 
his fate have been!—free from debt, his mind would 
have been easy and calm, and when illness assailed 
him, he would have been able immediately to have 
returned to England with his wife and children, 
and most likely would have regained his health, 
and lived to have been a bright ornament of the 
service. Or had it pleased Heaven to take his life 
at the time, his beloved wife and family would 
have been in some degree well provided for. 
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Let me, therefore, beseech you, my young friend, 
as you value your future prospects an3^ happiness," 
never to get into debt. It is the first (which perhaps 
to you will appear the most insignificant) sum, 
that will plunge you into difficulties and ultimate 
ruin. Your pay, with care, is sufficient for all your 
natural wants ; and remember, what a little sum it 
is to spare from your monthly income, which will 
enable you to meet every emergency. Fifteen 
rupees monthly (only IZ. 10s.) or even five rupees 
(but 10s.) a sum you will not miss. 

Economize strictly the first five years of your 
soldier’s life in India, and afterwards, little indul¬ 
gences might be purchased, should fortune favour 
your promotion, or a place of emolument be pre¬ 
sented to you. 

There is no meanness in saving money, or strictly 
avoiding debts, which many young men are apt to 
think. On the contrary, it is highly honourable, 
and will be sure to be approved of by your com¬ 
manding officer, and those who are senior to you. 
It is only the thoughtless and giddy youth, who 
tliinks to show his dashing spirit by extravagance, 
or fears a sneer from those of his own age, or to* be 
thought stingy by those who have less principle 
of honour and honesty than himself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

* 

THE CLIMATE OF INDIA GENERALLY—EXPOSURE 
TO THE SDN AND WINDS. 

The climate of India varies in many degrees, ac¬ 
cording to the different stations you may be in. 
The hilly districts are comparatively cold,—indeed, 
I have found rather too much so in many places, 
where we could not make the temperature higher 
by artificial means. The nearer you are stationed 
to the sea, the warmer generally it is; though you 
have the advantage of the refreshing breeze from 
it, when the wind sets in-shore. 

But many there are who know not contentment, 
and find fault with all they have, and grumble that 
they do not possess equally the blessings which 
are showered down on other lands. In no particu¬ 
lar are people more apt to complain than climate; 
anr^of the country in which it is their fate to spend 
tlie greater part of their life, they very frequently 
unjustly complain, and make their own peevish¬ 
ness a source of continual uneasiness to themselves, 
and even destroy in some measure the contentment 
of others; for when the same complaint is over and 
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over again repeated, we at last believe in the truth 
of it, though we have not before found it to be so. 

It is in this way we hear, day after day, such loud 
complaints of the climate of India, that many per¬ 
sons have been taught seriously to believe, that it 
is one of the worst places in the world, — death to 
all those whose fortune it is to be placed there. 
The effects of heat, it will be allowed, is severely 
felt there, and the annoyances of insects and ver¬ 
min is also very disagreeable; but both these with 
prudence and care become less severely felt. 

The Creator of the world has indeed been boun¬ 
tiful to his creatures in disseminating those things 
which conduce to our comfort in an equal degree 
throughout all the world. On one region he has 
given blessings of one kind; on another he has 
bestowed different, so that we are eaeh sharers of 
them, if we only properly use those which fall to 
our lot. 

Most of the cantonments in which you will be 
stationed are, generally speaking, hot. That is, the 
thermometer ranges from 60° to 70° in the coldest 
seasons, and from 90“ to 100“ at the warmest times. 
This latter heat you will consider must be ’over¬ 
powering, but you will not feel it so oppressive at 
Madras, as a temperature of 80“ in England. The 
pores of the skin become more open by the gr|ater 
heat, and the ample perspiration relieves all oppres¬ 
sive feelings. Besides which, during the hottest 
season, you have means of cooling your rooms by 
placing wetted tatties, as they are called, to the open 
doors j which when the warm .wind blows through 
them, causes it to become cool in its passage into 
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the room. The damp air which is thrown into the 
house by this means is not at all unwholesome. 
On the contrary, should these tatties not be used, 
the air that you would breathe would be of a fever¬ 
ish nature, dry and parching to the skin, and al¬ 
most impossible to be borne; but by its passing 
through the wet tat, it loses its pernicious effects. 

The tatties are made of the roots of grass called 
cus-cus, and are fastened into a frame made of 
bamboo, the size of the door which it is to fill up : 
all the rest of the outlets of the room are carefully 
closed to prevent any of the hot air from entering; 
and your servants take turns to keep this tat wet, 
by throwing on it water from the outside from time 
to time as it gets dry. This land wind lasts for 
about two or three months in the year, and con¬ 
tinues to blow from about nine in the morning, till 
nearly three in the afternoon, when the wind shifts 
to a contrary direction, and brings coolness and re¬ 
freshment with it. 

During the time the hot wind blows, no one 
goes out, as it is highly dangerous from the exces¬ 
sive heat. 

At all times of the year, an exposure to the sun 
must be carefully avoided, without you are in the 
hilly districts, where its power is not so severely 
felt.. But at the cantonments, where you are more 
likely to be stationed in the Sladras Presidency, 
the sun’s beams have such force as in many 
cases to cause instant death, by its direct rays 
acting on the head. You cannot always avoid 
being exposed to it,,as duty may call you to some 
distant part of the cantonment; however, at such 
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times you must mount your horae and gallop to 
your destination as speedily as you can to get out 
of its influence; but should you only have to go 
a short way, always carry an umbrella over 
you, which will effectually screen you from its 
effects. 

It is not long since an officer, whom I knew, died 
in consequence of his own carelessness in this re¬ 
spect. It was on a maicli, and during very hot 
weather, when he wished to speak to an officer 
who occupied a tent at a little distance from his 
Dwn. He incautiously walked across the ground 
ihat intervened between the tents, without his hat, 
or any covering to his head: he dropped down a 
few yards before he reached the one he was going 
io, and never spoke more. I mention this melan¬ 
choly circumstance, to warn you by this example 
of the consequence of an exposure to a tropical 
sun. This is only one instance out of many I can 
bring forward. Should death not be the result of 
a stroke of the suu, it frequently causes derange¬ 
ment, and other illnesses. But it is quite possible 
to guard against its effects completely; a little cau¬ 
tion and thought are alone necessary; nevef by 
any chance go the shortest distance from your own 
door without your hat on, and should you have a 
longer walk to go, take an umbrella. 

There is also another caution with regard to the 
climate I must give you, which is not to expose 
yourself to the land wind, even when it is not at 
all unpleasantly hot. The effects upon the body 
are most dangerous, should you incautiously sleep 
exposed to it. It causes paralytic affections, and 
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a contraction of the muscles of the side which is 
under its influence. This causes great pain, and 
frequently leaves a lameness or disfigureiipgpt af¬ 
terwards. 

An officer whom I knew had been much fatigued 
by his morning’s duty, and on his return home, had 
thi’own himself on a sofa in his open verandah for 
a short time, where, being overpowered with sleep, 
he lost the consciousness of the danger of the land 
wind blowing directly on his overheated body. 
He slept for a couple of hours. On his awaking 
iq great pain, he found the muscles of his face had 
been drawn up considerably, his mouth dreadfully 
twisted, and his whole side numb. He had medi¬ 
cal attendance for some time, and although he 
completely recovered, he never entirely lost the 
twist of hi^ mouth. I also had a stroke of the 
land wind, by exposing myself at night in an open 
verandah, when I found myself unable to sleep in 
my bed from the heat. One of my legs was drawn 
up, so that for several days I was unable to move, 
and it was some months before I got the better of 
my lameness. The excruciating pain I suffered 
during the time, made me ever after extremely cau¬ 
tious how I exposed myself to the influence of this 
wind. 

iip^ When you are stationed within the range of t^^ 
sea-breeze, you cannot injure yourself by sleeping^ 
in your open verandah, or exposing yourself in any 
way to it j it will be sure to refresh you, and invi¬ 
gorate you, and you need not be afraid of what in 
England we term the night-air. It is the nightj^ 
;<i^^ly that strengthens us in a tropical climate/ 
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though it is as well to avoid any heavy dews, which 
at some times of the year fall like rain. 

When the sun is just going down, or about five 
o’clocli, then is the time for active exercise; and 
this should never be neglected. After parade, or 
drill, which, I have mentioned before, takes place 
about five o’clock, you should then have a good 
ride as far as your time will allow, and you will 
find it will exhilarate your spirits, and refresh you 
completely, however much the heat may have 
enervated your frame during the day. The climate 
of India, in itself, I consider not at all unhealthy, 
if only proper caution be used. 

It is a want of forethought in the young men 
when they first go there, that lays the foundation 
for ill health, and brings on diseases that oblige 
them to leave the service, for which thej blame the 
climate. It is true that epidemics frequently break 
out, and carry off numbers; but then want of 
caution previously makes the body more liable to 
disease. 

There are very few disorders with which you are 
attacked in India that are infectious, so that you 
need have but little fear on this head. Dodiot 
imagine that when you see cholera—that most fatal 
of epidemics — raging around ybu, that you will 
naturally become infected with it also. This idea 
l^ould in many instances.carise you more readily to 
be open to its attack. On the contrary, do not in 
the least fear it, and this feeling will go far to pre¬ 
vent you from taking the illness. However, should 
you be unfortunately seized, never for a moment 
imagine that you must die, but struggle against 

p 
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it, andjthere is an equal chance of your reco¬ 
very. 

It is this giving way, amongst the natives, when 
attacked, by cholera, that causes, in nine rases out 
of ten, its fatal termination; as well as their frames 
being naturally weaker than Europeans, from the 
manner in which they live, that makes them un¬ 
able to recover from the effects of it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HEALTH-EARLY UISINC—RATIIING, ITO. 

“We each know and feel tlie truth of the observa¬ 
tion, that every thing in this world is precarious,— 
good and evil, misfortune and prosperity are out of 
our control. Our lives too, being at the disposal 
of the divine Creator, are not for a moment secure. 
t)eath may come to us in our most joyous hours, 
while all around us are gay and happy, and dart 
its sting into our breast, Ifowever surrounded, and is 
terrible to us all. This is equally true in all cli¬ 
mates. Death’s grim teiTors are felt by all, from 
the palace to the mud hut of abject poverty. It is 
our duty, however, to guard as much as possible 
against the natural diseases our frail bodies are 
subject to,—to hold the blessing of life and health 
as long as we can ; and to take care that no act 
on our part may shorten those days which God 
in his wisdom has given to us.” 

In a climate like India double caution is re¬ 
quisite to preserve the health. It is the reckless 
folly of many who go to tropical climates that 
causes them to lose their health, and shorten their 

p 2 
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days. I have mentioned that early rising is re¬ 
quired on account of duty, as it generally happens 
that drill is ordered several times during thj| week, 
and the hour is always five o’clock, just at day¬ 
break. But should not this be the case, it is es¬ 
sential to health that you should rise at this hour, 
for the purpose of epjoying the cool refreshing 
morning air, which at all times is more invigorating 
than what you will inhale in the evening, from the 
sun’s having been so many hours below the hori¬ 
zon, and the earth having had time to cool. Before 
your morning’s ride or drill, you should always 
take a cup of tea or coffee, which you will find 
beneficial, as so many hours’ fast, with exercise till 
eight or even after, will injure your stomach, and 
you will at that hour feel more fatigued and faint, 
than have a wish to eat; but taking the tea &r 
coffee will prevent this feeling, and you will be 
able, on your return, to enjoy a hearty meal; and a 
breakfast in India generally consists of a great 
variety. 

Bathing is also another essential in the pre¬ 
servation of health. The best time for using 
the bath is an hour or two after breakfast, when 
the atmosphere becomes hot, and you begin to feel 
a lassitude creeping over you. All the houses 
have baths attached to them, which are daily filled, 
and you will always find that the plunging into 
the cold water and remaining in it for five minutes 
will refresh you for some hours afterwards, "^here 
is no fear of a cold bath injuring you in the least, 
which you will be apt to think it may do, as you 
go into it, feeling yourself overheated, and with 
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the perspiration dropping off you (not by exercise, 
as then it might hurt you) from the heat of the 
climat^; but you must always plunge your head in 
at once,'and frequently keep wetting it while in the 
bath. I have known many who regularly bathed 
twice a-day during the very hot seasons, and it was 
attended by much refreshment and benefit; but 
this is not always to be done with impunity, and 
it is as well to “ let very well alone.” 

When you are stationed on the coast, you will 
feel anxious to bathe in the sea; but this must never 
be done, however inviting its sparkling waves. 
Sharks are constantly on the watch, near the shore, 
and ready to catch at prey of any kind, and you 
will run a great risk and have every chance of fell¬ 
ing a victim to the monster, should you be tempted 
tif venture. Many lives have been lost in this 
way. 

A party of gentlemen not long since, one of 
whom I intimately knew, ventured on this dan¬ 
gerous mode of bathing, thinking that they might 
be safe, as they would only go a very little way 
from the shore; but though not higher than their 
waists, one of them suddenly cried out, and disap¬ 
peared under the water: by an impulse they all 
rushed out of the sea; but one of them imme¬ 
diately returned to try and save his brother officer, 
who at that moment was above the water crying 
out for help. The gentleman nobly rushed on 
through the surf, and snatched the victim from the 
very j^s of the monster, and brought him to the 
beach ; but, alas! he died before he could be con¬ 
veyed to his house. The.shark had bit his leg off 
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close to the body, and otherwise injured him. A 
very little expence will be required to fill your 
bath every morning with salt water, and while you 
are near the sea you should take advantage of it. 
It is also dangerous to bathe in rivers, as many of 
them contain alligators. Your bath in the house 
is the only secure and comfortable accommodation 
of the kind. 

We come now to the important consideration of 
diet. Temperance in this respect is essential to 
the preservation of health. A hearty breakfast and 
dinner of good food is necessary; but the very rich 
and spiced dishes which are made to tempt the ap¬ 
petite are not so, and by their use, prevent the 
relish for plain food that you would otherwise 
have. The stimulus of the curry will be found of 
use, and therefore may be frequently eaten. ^ 
constant habit of eating rich pastry, even in Eng¬ 
land, is inj urious to the stomach ; how much more 
so must it be in a warm climate, where the Euro¬ 
pean is always more or less bilious ? Fruit is an¬ 
other thing in which you must never too freely 
indulge, however grateful its j uice to your parched 
mouth. The plantain and mango are the most 
wholesome of any of the Indian fruits ; the pine¬ 
apple and grape the least so : the two former can 
generally be eaten with safety ; but all fruits, par¬ 
ticularly at first, must be very sparingly indulged 
in, or they will bring on violent stomach com¬ 
plaints which end in dysentery, a very frequent 
disorder in a hot climate. Acid drinks, which fire 
so pleasant when a continual thirst is upon you, 
occasioned by the heat, are also very dangerous to 
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be used freely, indeed some constitutions cannot 
take them at all, without finding serious ill effects* 
from their use; in this therefore you must be 
guided by circumstances ; but in no case ever take 
more than one or two tumblers full of acid drink 
during the twenty-four hours. 

Spirits and wine, the great bane to the health 
of European residents in a hot climate, must be 
taken in the smallest quantities, particularly the 
former, which has been the cause of the death of 
more than one-half of those who have died in In¬ 
dia. A small portion of good wine is, however, 
beneficial; the constant perspiration in which you 
are, causes exhaustion, and renders the use of wine 
necessary; but you should not exceed more than 
two or three glasses every day. Wine always oc¬ 
casions thirst, which of course should be avoided, 
and if taken before dinner, ought to be put into 
water. Beer is generally very dear, and sometimes 
does not agree with Europeans in India, but when 
it does, it is the best drink that can be taken 
at dinner. Porter should never be drunk, for 
though it may not disagree with you at first, yet 
its continued use for some time will cause bilious 
complaints. Port-wine too, must not be generally 
taken, as its good effects when required as a medi¬ 
cine will be lost, and it is frequently ordered as 
such in many complaints that you may be subject 
to ; besides which it is too heavy a wine for gene¬ 
ral use. Sherry and claret are the best. There 
are times when a little spirits is required, in illness 
and on a march. In the latter you daily change 
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your place of resting, and consequently have to be 
svjpplied with water from any well you may chance 
to be near; this water in many places is bad, and 
even if it were not so, the medical men have found 
that a constant change of water is attended by bad 
consequences to the health; and some have as¬ 
cribed to this cause, the frequency of cholera 
amongst the troops on a march. The Sepoys never 
drink anything but watei^ and these men will be 
carried off in numbers each day, while no case of 
cholera has appeared amongst the European offi¬ 
cers who have not drank plain water from the 
different wells. It is therefore necessary that 
you should drink brandy-and-water on your march 
from station to station, or in active service in the 
' field ; but never, as you value your future health, 
be tempted to take more than half a wine-glass 
of brandy in a large tumbler of water, and you 
should at these times discontinue your wine. It 
is also unwholesome to drink much plain water, 
even in cantonments; and you should endeavour to 
resist drinking to quench the thirst you may have 
upon you, as you will find that the less you take 
in the way of liquids, the less craving for it you 
will have, and consequently the ill effects of even 
drinking water will be spared to you. During the 
hot season you should avoid taking anything for 
breakfast that will be likely to cause thirst, such 
as ham, curry, salt fish, &c. at the same time a 
plentiful breakfast of cold meat, eggs, &c. is neces¬ 
sary. A cup of cold tea, you will find a pleasant 
drink if taken an hour or two after breakfast. 

And now let me again seriously speak to you of 
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the baneful effects of taking spirits as a commdh 
drink. Never be tempted even to take the small¬ 
est quantity in garrison : its constant use is poison 
to your constitution, and by little and little it will 
lead you on to disgrace and ruin. 

How many have I known that have dated their 
first step downwards in life to the use of only a 
small quantity of brandy daily. They have, month 
after month, thought a little more was neces¬ 
sary to them, till at last half a bottle, and 
even a bottle each day would they take. The 
consequence was, they soon became unfit for duty, 
and were turned out of the service with disgrace, 
and their lives fell a sacrifice to this degrading 
habit. One of the handsomest and most promising 
young men I ever knew, was invalided as an En¬ 
sign from being unable to withstand the tempta¬ 
tion of spirit drinking. 

Another, a very young Lieutenant, not more 
than twenty, handsome and gentlemanly, highly 
gifted with talents, was dismissed the service for 
being drunk on duty. He felt the disgrace so 
deeply, that he put a period to his existence. 

Oh ! how many instances could I bring for¬ 
ward as an example and warning to you. But I 
trust, my young reader, you will manfully withstand 
this dreadful temptation, this baneful and poisonous 
vice, which, I am sorry to say, you willsee so fre¬ 
quently indulged in around you ; and never for a 
moment imagine that you can keep to a resolution of 
taking but a little, only a little', the habit will most 
assuredly creep upon you, and increase to a fear¬ 
ful extent. No commanding oflScer will recom- 
p 5 
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niend you to fill a situation of trust if he see that 
you are addicted to drinking: you would become 
incapable of fulfilling the duty of your office, what¬ 
ever it might be, for you are liable to be called 
upon at any hour of the day or even night. And 
also do not think, that because you do not feel any 
immediate ill effects from this baneful indulgence, 
that it does not injure your health; on the contrary, 
it gradually infuses its poison into your veins, de¬ 
stroys the coats of the stomach, and ultimately, and 
not at a very distant period, causes death. Tem¬ 
perance is health and wealth, long life, and en¬ 
joyment ! 
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DRESS—CLEANLINESS, ETC. 

A NEATNESS in personal appearance is highly be¬ 
coming, not only on duty, or in public, but in your 
private dwellings. A slovenliness of attire in 
young men is very reprehensible, and frequently 
in a hot climate it is indulged in, and carried to an 
excess. You should always be ready to appear 
in a moment if called upon j as, your houses 
being opeii^ acquaintances walk in without an¬ 
nouncement. 

Many young men get into the habit of discarding 
their shoes and stockings, while in their own 
houses, as well as jackets, waistcoats, stocks, and 
have their shirt collars wide open, and bleasts 
bare. In this dishabille will they be seen promena¬ 
ding in their verandas, which are open to the 
public roads, and sometimes within the sight of 
family mansions. This conduct is highly unbe¬ 
coming, Rnd never fails to be commented upon by 
persons of rank and station, to your great dis. 
advantage. I do not mean that you should be 
dressed as if you were going out, but that the light 
costume whic is allowed to the officers should be 
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alWays worn, and these of the whitest and cleanest 
description. White calico jacket and waistcoat 
can add but little to the heat. It is not necessary 
to wear the stock within doors, but surely decency 
demands that the shirt should be buttoned lit the 
neck. A pair of white socks, and light shoes will 
tend to give a gentlemanly appearance. 

If you never discard the articles of dress I have 
named, you will find yourself just as cool as those 
who have not these clothes on, indeed in many cases 
cooler, particularly should the land wind blow, which 
parches the skin. A continued neatness and clean¬ 
liness will be sure to gain you approbation, and 
the latter being so extremely conducive to health, 
should never be neglected. When once you get 
into a slovenly mode of dress, you know not where 
it may lead you. It will be frequently shown in 
society, and prove a bar to your being invited to 
many delightful parties. You will arlast appear 
on parade with soiled clothes and dirty gloves, 
and your general costume will be remarked upon 
publicly ; and if not amended for the future, will 
lead you on to unpleasant situations. Some com¬ 
manding officers are much more strict than others 
in this respect. I knew one who would order an 
officer home if he had a splash on his trowsers, or 
if his .gloves were not of a snowy whiteness. 

You will undoubtedly receive more respect from 
all your senior officers if you are particular in your 
dress. An officer has no occasion for ornaments ; 
his dress is sufficiently handsome for him to dis¬ 
pense with these trifles. But the most rigid 

neatness and elegance of costume is always neces- 
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sary, whether on parade, in the ball-room, or in your 
private study; and you know not the consequences 
a deviation from this rule may be to you. Accus¬ 
tom yourself to an habitual neatness, so that in 
your most unguarded hours, you may have no 
reason to be ashamed of your personal appearance. 
Dress gives a character to the mind, or rather, 

I may say, we judge of your general character 
through your dress. 

We arc apt to connect slovenliness and folly 
together,—good sense with good taste in dress. 
But do not let these remarks lead you into a fan¬ 
tastic or foppish style: I only mean to warn you not 
to indulge in the disgraceful undress that you will 
see practised by many young men of your own 
rank in India. For when once this careless habit 
is formed, it is difficult to leave it off; and when 
you are jessed, you will find your clothes a 
burden to you. 

I once knew a gentleman who had practised, 
during the years he was an ensign and lieutenant, 
this unbecoming attire, though he never appeared 
either in company or parade without being suitably 
dressed. But when he married, he found Trimself 
incapable, in the house, of keeping on either his 
shoes, stockings, or jacket, without fretting him¬ 
self into an ill-temper from the annoyance they 
occasioned him; and frequently ladies have called 
upon Mrs. —, and been ushered into her hall, 
before the bare feet of her husband could make 
their escape at an opposite door, which caused the 
blush of shame to mount her cheek, from the slo¬ 
venliness and dirty appearance of her husband; 
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and a lady once remarked to her, that she knew 
many ladies did not like to call so frequently as 
they otherwise would do, as they always found 
Captain — undressed. The habit, however, was so 
strong that he could not leave it off, and life was 
less respected in society than he otherwise would 
have been, and his amiable wife partially neglected 
on this account. 
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GOVERNMENT OF TEMPER.—GOOD HUMOUR. 

“ Good humour is a quality that renders the pos¬ 
sessor easy and happy in himself, and recommends 
him strongly to society, and is one of the first 
requisites as he mixes with the world. For though 
integrity and honour are more essentially valuable, 
yet good humour is of more immediate use in 
society, inlvery situation in life. In military duty, 
—in a party of pleasure, it will ever mitigate dis¬ 
appointment and crosses in the one case, and 
heighten the enjoyment in the other. A fit of ill- 
humour will spoil the finest entertainment, and is 
as real a torment as the most painful diseaise ; so 
that an agreeable disposition should ever be che¬ 
rished and kept alive. Some persons there are, 
who are naturally and constitutionally good-hu¬ 
moured ; it is a blessing bestowed upon them for 
which they cannot be too grateful. We should be 
particular in endeavouring to preserve this amiable 
quality; for in our walk through life, and as we 
advance in years, we are often so situated as to 
be apt to lose it. And the many troubles and 
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anxieties we meet with often sour the temper 
and destroy th^ spirit of cheerfulness and good 
humour.” 

An unavoidable consequence of ill temper.is, 
that all who happen to witness it, will be lure to 
dislike you, and perhaps you will feel the deep 
and lasting resentment of those who may suffer 
from its effects. It is natural that you should ear¬ 
nestly desire the esteem and affection of those with 
whom you may be in the constant habit of asso¬ 
ciating, and perhaps have to pass the greatest part 
of your life amongst; and your condition, particu¬ 
larly in the army, makes it necessary for you to 
hold a strict guard over any ebullitions of bad 
temper. If you are good-humoured and good- 
tempered, whatever faults you may have, your 
brother officers will treat them with lenity,—you 
will find an advocate in all their breasts. Your 
errors they will lament, but not abhor; and your 
virtues they will see in the fairest point of view. 
Your good-diumour, even without the help of great 
talents or conversational acquirements, will make 
your company sought after. Even the brilliant 
genius of a bad-tempered man will fail to attract. 
It is certainly of the greatest importance to you in 
a place like India, where each so much depends 
upon the other for amusement and society, and 
where an ill-tempered person, wherever he appears, 
will be sure to spoil the harmony of the little 
band. 

You may think that your temper is not under 
your own control, and that you have naturally a 
bad temper. But do not think thus; it is in your 
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own power to correct yourself if you will but take 
the trouble. It is however tru|, that we atfe 
not all equally ha ppy in our dispositions; but 
by, timely checking, and subduing every hasty 
thought of an ill-natured description, you will 
gradually have a command over your words and 
actions, and in time you will have cultivated a 
good temper and disposition. Reason and prin¬ 
ciple will soon accomplish this; but without these 
two requisites even a naturally good temper will 
be soured ; disappointments, sickness, worldly cares 
will embitter it. We each know on what particu¬ 
lar point our ill temper rests. If passionate, I have 
sufficiently shown in a former chapter the danger of 
not immediately checking it, the consequences 
arising from its violence, and the remorse in after¬ 
life it may lead you into, though you nay possess at 
the same time every fine feeling of humanity and 
benevolence. It does not require a very great efibrt 
to subdue rising passion,—only a firm resolution to 
be silent, or leave the room or the spot where such 
anger is called forth, before we give utterance to 
words that may prove our bane. When in a 
passion, you are unfit to reason, or to reprove 
others: wait till you are cool, before you presume 
to judge of what has passed, and you will find that 
in nine cases out of ten, you were in the wrong, or 
that you would have assuredly acted so, if you 
had allowed yourself to speak. 

Should you receive real injuries, that is no time 
to vent passion: it calls for a resentment of a nobler 
and more generous kind of anger, which must be 
calin and gentlemanly, and unaccompanied by 
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violence; or you cannot weigh the circumstances 
with candour and charity, and see if you will not 
be violating some principle of duty if you give way 
to immediate retort. Generous anger is always 
placable and ready to be reconciled, as soon as the 
offender is convinced (f his error. And you will 
not feel the less esteem for the person, but rather 
show more kindness to him in future; and he who 
may thoughtlessly have injured you will ever after 
try to deserve your kindni'^s. 

Whenever you feel yourself getting angry, sus¬ 
pect yourself to be in the wrong, and on the 
moment resolve to stand the decision of reason and 
reflection. 

Peevishness is still more unamiable and unmanly 
than passion, though its effects are not so destruc¬ 
tive to your, happiness or to society. A fretful 
disposition does not injure so much as it disgusts 
those with whom you may be. It always shows 
a littleness of mind, which is fixed on trifles, and 
finds inconveniences and annoyance in every thing. 
You should habituate yourself to bear petty dis¬ 
comforts with ease and good humour, for in a 
military life you will frequently meet with little 
annoyances, which would swell into misfortunes, 
if you did not resolutely treat them as trifles too 
insignificant for thought. You are engaged in 
high and important duties, and must not be af¬ 
fected with small inconveniences. 

Sullenness or obstinacy is, I think, a worse fault 
of temper than either of the former, as it may end 
in malice and revenge; and a man possessed with 
this disposition is a dangerous friend, and a malig- 
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nant enemy. Every kind and affectionate feeling 
that he has, will be swallowed up^ by hatred and 
brutality. 

If you feel a reluctance to make an apology, be 
sure it proceeds from obstinacy, and conquer it at 
once, as it is more easy to'do so then, than after you 
have brooded over it, and aggravated it by imagi¬ 
nation. If you have been in an error, acknowledge 
it fxirly; truth and justice demand, that you should 
acknowledge conviction as soon as you feel it. In 
a military point of view, an obstinate disposition 
may be of serious consequence to others. Let me 
suppose a commanding officer possessed of this 
temper. We will place him in the field, and he has 
ordered a portion of his men and officers round 
to a certain post to dislodge the enemy from it. 
A report is brought him, that a quarter of a mile 
further round, a breach can be more easily made, 
the enemy being less numerous there; but at the 
part before which he has ordered his men, they 
will require a stronger force. “ No matter,” cries 
the Commandant, “ I am determined you shall 
dislodge the enemy from that quarter and no where 
else,—I say it is the best.” Obedience, tlie first 
grand law of a soldier, causes him to make the 
attempt; the consequence is, the little band are cut 
to pieces. All this arises from obstinacy,—a disin¬ 
clination to say, “ You are right, I am wrong.” 

Y our own happiness, and that of ail connected with 
you in society, will much depend upon a vigorous 
determination to subdue any infirmities of temper 
you may possess; indeed, I have in many in 
stances found the temper of the mind affect the bodily 
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health. Strive early, therefore, to conquer any ten¬ 
dency to an ill disposition, and you will surely 
succeed. It is more difficult as you advance in 
life. The passions become strengthened by indul¬ 
gence, and will affect your honourable progress 
through your military career. 
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BEHAVIOUR TO THE NATIVE SOLDIERS. 

You should sedulously cultivate the affections of 
the native soldiery: there is no extent of devo¬ 
tion to you personally, and also to the service to 
which they belong, which may not, be expected 
from the grateful feelings of the soldiers. If you 
treat them with considerate kindness ; if you pay 
attention to their habits and prejudices; if you treat 
their religious services with true respect; if you 
cherish their confidence and attachment, the native 
soldiery will prove to you in the hour of battle a 
shield and protection, and show you thafr your 
attentions have been bestowed on those who will 
enable you to win honours and distinctions. 

An indulgent and considerate line of conduct, 
therefore, to the poor fellows under your command, 
will ensure their fidelity and gratitude. And when 
you consider how necessary such conduct is to the 
well-being of the Government at large, nothing 
should induce you to deviate from it. 

You will receive much provocation at times 
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from (hem, and will be apt to treat them with less 
fespect than you would do a European soldier, 
from their characters being so totally different. 
They are slow at comprehension, naturally indo¬ 
lent and slothful, and wanting in mentaf energy. 
And yet in the hour of danger, they are steady, 
determined and brave. You should never laugh at 
or disturb (hem in their religious duties, however 
absurd you may consider them, and differing from 
our notions and practices 6f divine worship. They 
are strong in their own faith, and no reasoning 
on your part will convert them; and should you 
attempt it, you will only weaken their attachment 
to you as their officer and commander, and may 
probably call upon yourself their vengeance. Some 
castes, the Mussulmans in particular, are revenge¬ 
ful and vind'Ctive: if treated with contempt or ill- 
used, or their religious observances interrupted in 
sport or malice, they will muse their rancour and 
hatred till a fitting opportunity, even if months or 
years intervene before it takes place; but they 
will take deadly vengeance on you at last, 
as surely as you have committed an offence 
against them. You must be in every way lenient 
towards them, pity their delusions and ignorance, 
and pay proper respect to them in all things as 
human beings and God’s creatures equally with 
yourself. 

It is necessary also that you should attend their 
religious feasts, and also subscribe to them : this 
more than any thing will be repugnant to your 
feelings as a Christian; but you must consider, 
that you do not go to worsliip as they do, but 
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merely to witness a play; for in such light to us it 
seems, and it is quite an erroneous opinion to 
suppose for a moment, that, by the European 
officers attending these ceremonies, and giving a 
few rupe s for the purchase of fruit and perfumes 
for them, it is an encouragement to them in 
their heathenism, and a tacit favouring of their ido¬ 
latrous worship. Far otherwise do they think upon 
the occasion; they merely consider it a compliment 
and mark of respect t6 themselves personally, and 
one that they never fail to remember. 

Twenty rupees will be ample for you to give to 
each of the two festivals which take place during 
the year; the one is called the Dusserah, which 
belongs to the llindo s ; the other the Mohurrum, 
which is the Mussulman’s feast. Government has 
thought it necessary to give them.ten days leave 
of absence from all duty at these respective times; 
therefore in the same light do you think it of im¬ 
portance to concede something towards them. Be 
present once or twice during each of the festivals, 
and look on with respect and attention to the nu¬ 
merous mummeries which will go forward at the 
time. English ladies also frequently attei^ these 
exhibitions, not from any particular relish for the 
antics and follies acted ; but the sepoy considers 
their attendance once during the ten days, a high 
compliment, and we feel it policy to conciliate 
them in every way. But be cautious, and let not 
your kindness and consideration towards them, de¬ 
scend into any kind of familiarity ; never hold con- 
versatioii with them on indifferent subjects, or allow 
them to be seated jn your presence, without some 
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duty calls for posture^ such as taking accounts, 
or paying t^e' men of your company, See. See. The 
higher you bear yburself in consequence and dig¬ 
nity towards the.m, the greater will be thejr/espect 
.to your person and orders. Never us^lfe harsh 
expression to them, never a familiar one; both are 
reprehensible. 

To each regiment is attached what are called 
native officers: these men have risen from the ranks, 
and have been promoted to the rank of an officer 
for good conduct, daring, bravery, of hon¬ 

ourable service, and the like. They are, generally 
speaking, gentlemanly in their behaviour, clever 
and intelligent men, and many of them of high 
ettste: to these your conduct and manners must be 
(|uite different to that of your behaviour to the 
sepoy. You must treat them with respect and at¬ 
tention, invite them into your house when they call 
upon you, seat them in your presence and liold 
conversatioii with them; and after a short time 
given to this ceremonious attention, you yourself 
must rise, and break up their visit, as .their respect 
for you will keep them seated till you move. 

All the complaints, or reports of the regiment 
will come through these officers, and your respect¬ 
ful behaviour to them, will in a great measure gain 
you the good opinion of the sepoy. There are 
many young men who, on their first entering the 
service, treat the native officers in an unbecom¬ 
ing and disrespectful manner; call them the black 
fellows, and many opprobrious names, and con^ 
aider them unworthy of even common civility. Never 
.Jbe prejudiced against their colour; there areas 
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brave hearts, as honourable feelings, il^d as high- 
spirited behaviour in these men, .as in^ the heart, and 
feeUngs and conduct of any European; and your 
own int^est demands, as well as the welfare of the 
GoverniAnt commands you to observe a strict 
line of good and kind behaviour both to the native 
officer and sepoy. The attachment they feel to¬ 
wards the European is great; they have full confi¬ 
dence in your power and knowledge. Never for a 
moment weaken that reliance which they have in 
you, by any ir||gular conduct on your part. Never 
ask them to do that which is unbecoming, or which 
may interfere in any way with their religion. On 
this subject I cannot too much put you on your 
guard. 

The sepoy of your regiment undertakes no menial 
office, and the peculiarity of their customs preclude 
them from doing many little offices which woul 
be cheerfully executed by an English soldier. It 
will require a long residence in India, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the habits of the dif¬ 
ferent castes qf natives, and it would be better for 
you at first to have as little communication as pos- 
• sible with any of your men, as you might hajfpen 
to infringe upon some of their customs; and they 
will not consider it ignorance on your part, but 
wilful insult. When you perfectly know their 
character, you will find them honest and true, and 
the native officers intelligent, trustworthy men, 
who will stand between you and the sepoy, through 
whom your orders are given, and who will them¬ 
selves see them executed. 

The native officers hold difierent ranks in the 
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regiment, in a similar order to the European offi- 
' cers; but of course they are belo^v the whole in im¬ 
portance or official dignity, though notin usefulness 
to the service. The native officer is a great link to 
the well-being of the Indian army ; they h^ve good 
pay according to the rank they attain; and the 
sepoy knows that he can be promoted gradually 
to the highest rank, if his conduct be such as to 
make him eligible for it; and this knowledge helps 
to make a brave, gallant; and good soldier in the 
held, and a firm ally to our government. At the 
same time it is necessary that they should have 
confidence in their European commanders, feel 
that they can rely on their justice and considerate 
feelings, and love and respect them for their kind¬ 
ness and attention to their comforts, and more 
than all foi" their tolerance and non-interference in 
their religious observances. We should naturally 
rebel against those who by violence and opposition 
endeavoured to undermine our religious faith, and 
interrupt us in the discharge of our religious 
duties. 

Your duty as a soldier to the Honourable East 
India Company which you serve, is to conciliate 
tjie native soldiery,pay attention to their prejudices, 
and respect their forms of worship, at least as far 
as not ridiculing or making yourself obnoxious to 
them by interference. No good will you ever 
effect by so doing; on the contrary, the greatest 
harm. You will weaken the tie that binds thft^ 
sepoy to your service, you will be treated yvith dis¬ 
respect, and your orders will be unattended to; and 
this line of conduct on your part might eventually 
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cause much mischief in the regiment to which you 
belong. 

I think I have now fully explained how you 
should conduct yourself towards the native officer 
and sepoy. Many young men have erred in this 
particular point, and brought much contumely upon 
themselves, but a strict line of conduct in this re¬ 
spect will insure you the love and affection of the 
soldiers, and the approbation of your commanding 
officer, your duty towards wliom, I must now say 
a few words upon, which I will commence in the 
words of a highly talented member of the Honour¬ 
able Court of Directors. 
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OBEDIENCE TO "i^faE COMMANDING OFFICER, AND 
BEHAVIOUR TO OTHER OFFICERS. 

“ During your career of service in India, you 
should be distinguished by strict subordination to 
superiors, the first duty of a soldier. You will soon 
learn by eiperience the absolute necessity of subor¬ 
dination and obedience to superior authority which 
constitutes the ground-work of all military virtue, 
and vrithout which fundamental principle it would 
be in vain to look for any brilliant and glorious 
achievement. You should strenuously endeavour 
tp become proficient in the many branches of pro¬ 
fessional knowledge, and this can only be learned 
by obedience to superiors; and a strict attention to 
duty, punctuality, activity and cheerful obedience, 
will establish your character as an officer; firm¬ 
ness in the time of danger, forbearance under pro¬ 
vocation, and a courteous demeanour to you^ 
inferiors, will stamp you as a gentleman. Alwd||P 
fix your mind on the highest and brightest exam¬ 
ple to which you can direct your attention, and 
never think for a moment that such examples are 
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above your attainment, or not applicable to your 
position.” In a military point of view it is possible ' 
to attain all you* would wish to be. 

The commanding officer of your re^meht has, 
generally speaking, seen much active service, and 
has been at least twenty years in the Indian 
army, consequently his experience of the nature of 
the duties you are called upon to perform is the 
best guide you can have, and the strict fulfilment 
of his orders is the only sure mode of acti^. You 
Will always meet with a man of Alent anomforma- 
tion in your commander, and you will never find 
him order you to do any thing unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. Never question for a 
moment his orders, but promptly execute them ; 
and though these orders may be given you in a 
harsh and unkind manner, never let that influence 
your obedience to them, nor let any expression of 
expostulation escape you, but execute the order 
first, and 'then, should the duty be repugnant to 
your feelings, respectfully solicit your commanding 
officer to hear your reasons for not again being or¬ 
dered on this particular duty. However, I merely 
make this supposition to show you the necessity 
of your not letting anything interfere with your 
instant execution of an order which is given you. 

The commanding officer is the friend and father 
of his regiment, and one whom you may safely 
look up to for every advice and assistance. Should 
iitou be in distress, he will help you; in grief^ he 
will sympathize and condole with you; in trouble, 
he will endeavour to extricate you ; and when he 
sees you show good feeling, attention to duty, and 
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an anxious wisb to get on in the semce, he will 
assist and recommend you. * But should your con¬ 
duct be.otherwise than it ought t6 be, he will (as 
his duty demands of him) report it privately to 
Government head-quarters, and a watchful eye will 
be placed on all your movements. Never let 
thoughtlessness or indolence caule you,to be too 
late at drill or parade; always be there before your 
commanding officer, and to the moment w’hen such 
meeting|| are, ordered; call frequently on him, at 
least twice a-weel^and cultivate his affections a{id 
friendship towards you. 

Young men are apt to consider their command¬ 
ing officers as tyrants, and never go near them but 
when duty compels them to do so. This is very 
wrong. You must be intimate with your comman¬ 
der in private, strictly fulfil every order he gives, 
show a ready obedience and subordination to him, 
and you will secure his kindness and regard pub¬ 
licly, as well as his affections and esteem privately. 
The command of the regiment will frequenty de¬ 
volve on a Captain, and sometimes a Lieutenant 
will be the senior officer; in this case also you 
muat be as strictly obedient to his orders, as if they 
emanated from the Colonel himself. Never for a 
moment relax in your cheerful promptitude in the 
execution of bis commands, as he will be your 
superior officer, you are consequently under his 
orders. Never murmur, even should you^ com¬ 
pelled to do more than you would have neen ex-'^ 
pected to do, if your Major or Colonel were pre¬ 
sent. Thus you will gain the good-will of all the 
officers. 
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At first you will be frequently ordered out to 
drill undet the Adjutant of the regiment, who in* 
the Indian army is generally one of the Lieutenants 
most qualified for that duty, and sometimes may 
be an Ensign like yourself: in such case be as obe¬ 
dient to him, and attentive to his commands, as if 
he were J;he commandant, and be as regular in 
your attendance at such times and hours as may 
be ordered. , 

You must hold an intimate and frie^ly inter¬ 
course with every oflScer in yoi# regimenfT Let no 
party feeling creep in, or it will utterly do away 
with the harmony of the whole body, and com¬ 
pletely destroy your own comfort and happiness. 
In a place like India you will be thrown entirely 
on the ofiicers of your regiment for society ; you 
will be in many stations where there is no other 
corps, than that to which you belong, and no other 
European society within fifty miles of you. It is 
at such places as these, that cheerfulness of temper 
and brotherly affection to your fellow-soldiers 
have their true value. 

Out of the fifteen or sixteen officers belonging to 
your regiment, you will find many highly talented 
men, agreeable companions, and of the same tastes 
and habits with yourself; with these you will al¬ 
ways find it pleasant to mix. 

When you are in large stations, where there are 
many raiments besides your own, never neglect 
your own immediate officers, and seek society 
amongst others, or you #ill find yourself in turn 
neglected when yoti again remove to a single sta¬ 
tion, and most justly so too; but of course in a 
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latge cantonment you will be required to visit those 
who belong to the other corps ; but 1 mean it 
must not he done to the neglect of your own bro¬ 
ther oflScers. A cheerful bearing towards them 
all, kind attention to them in sickness, and a wish 
to please and be pleased, will never fail to gain 
you the esteem and regard of all, and add much to 
your own happiness and welfare. 

You should also frequently call on the General 
officer co|^manding the Division, should he reside in 
the station in which you are; for though you may be 
a very young Ensign, nevertheless your rank entitles 
you to the highest society, and it is always best to 
mix as much as possible with those from whose 
■ conversation you are sure to be improved both in 
knowledge of duty and military etiquette; but 
you will gradually gain ease and elegance of man¬ 
ners, and a confidence in your own conversational 
powers. 

It is now necessary that 1 should say a few 
words of the society in general, and of the few 
amusements that are to be had in India, which 
will show you how much depends upon yourself,^ 
with regard to any enjoyments you may have. 
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CHAPTER XII. ^ 

SOCIETY IN GENERAL, AND AMUSEMENTS. 

There are seldom more than four or five ofiBcers 
in a regiment who are married. Your only society 
while in a single station will be entirely at their 
houses. 

The ladies in India, for the most part, are not of 
a domestic turn, so that visitors are always accept¬ 
able, and constant callers expected. Many of 
your pleasantest hours, therefore, will be passed in 
this way, and you will be sure to meet with nume- 
«• rous little kindnesses from them. No form or cere¬ 
mony is thought of, and you will feel your^lf at 
oQoe at home, as if among your sisters or relatives. 

'T’he ladies are always lively, gay and agreeable, 
and many tof them highly talented and accom¬ 
plished ; two or three hours spent each day after 
your morning studies or other duties, alternately 
at each of their houses, will form a relaxation of a 
most pleasing kind. 

Conversation, books and music will in turn oc¬ 
cupy you. A lively, good-humoured and agree- 
Q 6 
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able young man is«lways a welcomfe guest. Your 
evenings need never be passed in solitude, for open 
house is generally kept in all the families. 

I should advise you to cultivate the acquaint¬ 
ance of the ladies, as it will soften down any little 
asperity of character which you may possess, and 
perhd|te make you a much more agreeable member 
of society. When you are stationed iii large can¬ 
tonments, there will be from twenty to thirty 
ladies, and sometimes more : you will soon become 
acquainted with them, though it would be giving 
up too much of your valuable time to be intimate 
with all. Should you be at all musical, your 
society will be sure to be sought after. 

You will very probably find many of the ladies 
more fascinating and agreeable, more accom¬ 
plished and talented in every way than those who 
belong to your own regiment: should this be the 
case, never be induced to relax in your attentions 
and kindly feelings towards the latter, as you will 
find that mucli of your comfort will be derived 
from an intimate intercourse with the ladies of your 
regiment, amongst whom you have to spend years 
of your life; but with the others, perhaps you will 
only pass a few months, and may never meet again; 
at the same time you will be sure to be looked 
down upon afterwards by them, if you are one 
who seek after and find more pleasure in new 
faces. 

In these large cantonments, subscription balls 
take place about once a month, sometimes more 
frequently, which all the ladies and officers attend, 
and being well-known to each other, they are 
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always sociable anil pleasant.* Very late ^hour.8 
are no't kept: supper is generally at twelve o’clock^ 
and there is seldom more than one dance after it, 
so that soon after one you are able to get home. 
Each regiment in turn gives a ball or party to all 
in the cantonment, which is the only 3the 
young officers are able to pay oflF the manymvita- 
tions which they recebe, and it is looked upon as 
a compliment to do sq. In many stations plays 
are got up amongst the officers, and the public 
rooms are converted into a theatre for the night, 
this is generally a very great amusement, as it 
furnishes employment for many weeks. The young 
officers who are at all lady-like, dress themselves^ 
as such, and take their parts, and frequently you 
will find many good actors amon^ them, who 
sustain the characters admirably. No ladies in 
India attempt such a display, but they are not the 
less busy at these times, helping to make dresses, 
decorations and the like, for the occasion. After 
the play there is frequently a supper, which actors 
and audience will join; sometimes the former in 
their different costumes, if they are not too warm 
and cumbersome, and occasionally the evening 
terminates with a quadrille. Nothing can be more 
harmonious than the society in India, being all of 
the military or civil service, and consequently all 
of equal rank in society. I am more particularly 
speaking of the different military stations round the 
country, and where you will be more likely to be 
settled, and not the Presidencies of India; for at 
Madras itself, the society being so very large, it 
becomes eAclusive, and consequently not near so 
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neat' Madras, v»ith the Te^ent inhabif^ts, 
sh connsts of high staff'officers, members “^of 
bci^'and the like. 

Offfters do not visit any of the tradespeople, 
however respectable or rich they may be; and even 
what we would in England jtcrm general merchants, 
the officers are not allowed to be intimate with, I 
mean in the way of receiving and paying them 
visits in a friendly manner. I once knew a gen¬ 
tleman who had been at school in England for 
l^any years with a boy of his own age, and much 
affection subsisted between them. The fortune of 
one brought him to Madras as an officer of the 
Company’s service. A few years after he had 
arrived, the other came out as a tradesman, and after 
some half-dozen more years had passed over their 
heads, they met at Madras. Old feelings were re¬ 
newed, visits exchanged, dinners given. At length 
it came to the knowledge of the commander-in- 
chief that Lieutenant — was more frequently 
at Mr. —’s at dinner, than at the mess; that he 
was seen frequently driving out with him. Lieu¬ 
tenant — was ordered to the Adj utant General’s 
office, and told that if he did not give up his inti¬ 
macy with Mr. —, he would be brought forward 
for disobedience of orders, and fo/bid to appear at 
Government house, &c. He was therefore obliged 
to give up the acquaintance of his old schoolfellow, 
much against his own warm feelings of friendship. 
Thus it is that a strict line is marked out, and 
. 3 
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caw'4Hl more distressing^, of two broth^,.d!|l ^ 
officer in the service, the othl^ came to Madr^'^ 
a li^le later period as a junior partner in one of ^ 
tradesmen’s houses.' His father having died dboii 
after ^ elder received his commission,, be 
not in the same manner be provided Tor; 4|^open 
intimacy could in conrequence take place betweei 
them. But 1 am waqdering from my subject o 
amusements. When the weather is cool and plea< 
sant, pic-nic excursions are formed, tents an 
pitched in some agreeable spot, and hunting anc 
shooting become the order of the day. 

The Indian sporting season is very long, anc 
there is an immense variety of game to be mei 
with all over the Peninsula; snipe is most abun 
dant, and its shooting begins about August, bu 
in the months of September and October they an 
the most plentiful. During this latter month anc 
November and December, you will find the blaci 
partridge, and quail; also hares in abundance. 
January, February and March, the wild hog 
becomes the sport, as well as deer, jungle, fowl, 
peacocks, partridges, quails, &c. This latter bird, 
of which there are several kinds—the whirring quail 
as it is called, the small bush quail-^are almost 
always to be had. The wild ducks are also plenti¬ 
ful, and very fine and large. 

Care should ajiways be taken to prevent as much 
as possible the baneful effects of exposure to the 
sun at these times. Hunting and shooting are 
highly dangerous amusements on this account, as 
well as for the chance of meeting with wild beasts. 
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and alfo encountering at every step the deadly 
snake, whose chief cover is the very spots where 
-^ou must follow your game. But some gentlemen 
are so fond of the sport, that at all hazards to their 
lives and healths, they will pursue it; and 1 have 
scarcely ever known a keen sportsman, but who 
has Wen subject to the most violent illnesses in 
consequence of the exposwe to the sun, and fre¬ 
quently ruined his constitution by it. However, 
there are times when it can be followed with less 
danger, which is before ten o’clock in the morning, 
and not again till after four in the afternoon. One 
or two thick silk handkerchiefs should be always 
.kept in the crown of your large straw hat, the 
broad brim of which will in some measure screen 
you from the sun. And you should invariably 
have shooting boots made, which come high up 
your leg, on the outside of your trowsers, and in 
front above your knee: these should be made of 
very thick leather, which will partly guard you 
against the bite of snakes. You should also never 
go out alone in these excursions, but take one or 
two of your servants with you, in case of an acci¬ 
dent happening to you ; for you will be most pro¬ 
bably traversing unfrequented spots in search of 
your game, and you would perish for want of help 
in such places. There are many good kinds of 
sporting dogs in India, but I cannot extol them 
for their beauty, for they are certainly a set of the 
ugliest beasts that can well be imagined : however, 

I believe they are fmthful, and many of them je- 
markably brave, who will attack wild beasts, and 
assist much in their destruction. 
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In hunting and shooting, care must be takep 
that you do not fall into traps,'which are placed 
to catch wild animals, particularly the elephant 
which will deceive the most practised observer in 
these things. The natives dig a large pit, over 
which is carefully spread a mat slightly fastened 
at the edges, and this so strewed with earth and 
leaves as to deceive ary one. These pits are from 
16 to 20 feet deep, and many a sportsman has 
fallen into them and been severely hurt. When a 
wild elephant is thus entrapped, two tame ones are 
brought to the spot; the earth on one side is dug 
out in a slanting direction so as to admit the des* 
cent into the pit of the two elephants j these keep 
the wild one in order, and bring him out between 
them, beat him, and otherwise use means to teach 
him; so that in a short time they render him as 
tame and docile as themselves. 

Hunting the noble forest animals is also engaged 
in by parties well armed, and it forms a most 
exciting sport. The tiger is hunted by dogs; and 
the gentlemen on these excursions are generally 
mounted on elephants, horses being much alai'med 
when in the vicinity of a tiger. The use of the 
dog is to annoy and tease the animal so as to 
bring him forth from his den, and so expose him 
to the open attacks of the sportsmen’s guns and 
spears : the poor dog frequently becomes the prey 
of the enraged beast. 

There is also another amusing sport, which is. 
the deer or antelope, hunted by chetas, which is a 
kind of leopard, or small tiger: these are trainee 
and kept for the purpose. On the hunting morning 
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parties, mounted on elephants, resort to a particular 
spot, where a fe^ antelopes are let loose. The 
icheta has a bandage over his eyes till he is brought 
to the place, and then he is let off, when he bounds 
after his prey, followed by the sportsmen. All 
these diversions will be quite novel to you, and 
form a pleasing variety from your active military 
duties. 

Snipe-shooting is decidedly more injurious to the 
health than any other, as it is followed through 
marshy ground, frequently ankle deep in water, 
with a burning sun over your head. I have known 
some gentlemen who exposed themselves much to 
this kind of sport, who have always kept a wet 
towel in the inside of their hats, and they have 
found that it prevented the bad effects of the direct 
rays of the sun beating on their heads, while their 
feet were wet But this mode of protection, I 
should hardly dare recommend, as I should con¬ 
sider that it would attract the heat of the sun 
rather than repel it; and that* the silk handker¬ 
chiefs would be found to be a much better and 
safer, guard to the head. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HONOUR—TRUTH—OUELLINQ. 

Honour, like happiness, cannot exactly be defined; 
it assumes different colours, according to the dif¬ 
ferent situations we may be placed in. Valour, to 
the soldier, seems to be its chief definition: however, 
it takes so many shapes that it is t6o arduous an 
undertaking for me to venture far on the subject; 
and there are so many false doctrines of honour, so 
many counterfeits under the name, that I feel 
assured my abilities are insufficient to do justice to 
so important a consideration. Men with daring, 
without true courage,—those who stand upon nice 
punctilios, without decency—those who ard strict 
in paying their debts, without charity,—all these I 
consider false doctrines of honour. Honour must 
be established upon the true principles of religion: 
with this foundation it will not show falsely, its 
roots will bring forth branches that will distinguish 
you in your walk through life. 

The hero who maintains a post against numbers 
of the enemy with noble fortitude, is always ad¬ 
mired ; he prefers a character of steadiness and 
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integrity to his life; and though perhaps he might 
save his life if he were to abandon his post, yet 
he choses to fall valiantly in the station where his 
military duty has placed him, and to serve honestly 
the commander who has trusted him with the 
post, rather than live without glory, and sink into 
oblivion with a tarnished name. 

This behaviour has honour for its constituent, 
and will most undoubtedly exalt his name. 
Honourable feelings of this description are always 
accompanied with truth, justice, and humanity, 
and cannot be separated from true courage. The 
fundamental part I have shown to be based upon 
religion. The value of truth is too great for me to 
pass it over without saying a few words on its 
importance. The least deviation from truth in 
the army is frequently attended by disgrace. The 
reality must be told when called for, however 
repugnant to your feelings; those who receive 
your report must have a thorough reliance on your 
strict veracity, faithfulness in description, steadi¬ 
ness of character, and exactness of discernment: 
all these will stamp you as one whose report may 
be relied on at all times. The least deviation 
from truth may be attended by consequences the 
most important to yourself as well as to others. I 
once knew an ofRcer who was dismissed the 
Honourable East India Company’s service; and 
one of the charges brought against him was for 
telling a falsehood, in hopes to screen a slight error 
in judgment which he had committed. 

Truth is invaluable* in itself, and a deviation 
from it will inevitably disgrace an officer and 
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gentleman. Justice and humanity are essential in 
a soldier,—who will frequently be called upon to 
dispense the one and to compassionate his fallen 
enemy. There is no character so amiable as him 
who is perfectly free from inhumanity. There is a 
false pride that frequently keeps us under the in¬ 
fluence of this feeling, and we pretend not to feel 
compassion, hut this must not be indulged in, 
humanity and courage will always walk hand in 
hand, and will add lustre to the noblest deeds. It 
is well known that tyrants and usurpers are always 
the most bloody in their reigns, on account of their 
fearing all those who surround them. It is only 
cowards, too, who fight in civil wars, and these 
generally become the most bloody of any conflicts ; 
they are fought by people who know no honour, 
and fear each other. But to return lo the word or 
meaning of honour. 

Duelling is termed an “ affair of honour.”—Alas! 
how mistaken is this term—how false is the doc¬ 
trine—how deeply to be deplored is the habit, and 
bow disastrous is the consequence I The sense of 
an injury excites a desire to inflict even a greater 
upon the person from whom it may come. • Pride 
thus becomes cruelty, and cruelty revenge. The 
man who fancies he appears great, when he returns 
an injury, sometimes at the expence of even pain 
to himself, revenges it; but he would assuredly 
not do so, if he were convinced it were no true 
greatness: on the contrary, true greatness of mind 
IS shown is despising an injury; and it is only 
weakness that revenges ohe. Revenge proceeds 
from fear, and poorness of spirit. Revenge, then. 
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is but cruelty and cowardice, under which bead we 
may safely designate duelling. Many an uneasy 
day and sleepless night will he have who has taken 
away another’s life in this way. The supposed 
injury which has caused it will fall to nothing 
before the mighty one of murder; and, to add to 
his distress of mind, and repentance which he 
will feel for having committed such an act, he will 
perhaps see the distress which the death of his 
adversary has brought upon those who may be 
connected with him;—be he a married man, the 
sorrowing widow, thus deprived of her earthly pro¬ 
tector,—left very likely in indigent circumstances 
to bewail her loss. His orphan children without 
■support,—their prospects in life blighted by the 
death of him who alone could gain the means for 
their education—who could bring them forward in 
life to honorably fulfil the duties of the station 
wherein they were placed; they must now, in all 
probability, sink into indigence and obscurity. 
Be he a single man,—perhaps the sole support of 
a widowed mother and portionless sisters, who, by 
his death are left on a “ bleak world alone." Oh! 
what must be his feelings, to see the ruin he has 
occasioned. 1 once knew a case something similar 
in consequences. 

Lieutenant F-had been fifteen years in the 

Company’s service, and had fulfilled ei^ery duty 
during this time with honour to himself/and faith¬ 
fulness to the service. His steady conduct had 
gained him much esteem from his ^mmanders,' 
and his brother officers were much attached to 
him from bis good humour, kindness, and affection 
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toward them. His widowed mother resided in 
Scotland, along with his two sisters, both of whom 
were unmarried, and without any property or 
means of support. The mother had but a scanty 
income, insufficient to meet the most frugal 
economy. Lieutenant F-, from his first enter¬ 

ing the Indian army, had monthly put by a little 
store for his beloved parent, which for the first 
three years, during which time he was an ensign, 
was but a trifle, yet it was a little addition to the 
scanty means of these dear relatives. After he was 
promoted to a lieutenant, he more than doubled 
his monthly store; and every half year he re¬ 
mitted the sum, through his agent, to them. He 
studied two languages, and the money which he 
received for their acquirement was also sent to 
Scotland for his sisters’ use. Thus time went on; 
he had no false shame, and made no scruple in 
naming, that the reason he lived so economically 
was to endeavour to help to provide for his 
widowed mother and sisters. His motives were 
honoured by all; even those who could not imitate 
them by self-denial, esteemed him highly for his 
conduct. • 

The regiment to which he belonged was re¬ 
moved to a large station, and there remained for 
some time. 

One day, while playing at billiards in the mess- 
house of one of the other corps which was stationed 
there, an officer, who was half intoxicated, went 
up to him, and called him a mean-spirited black¬ 
guard for not subscribing to the races which weire; 
going to take place, and some other gaieties 
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were to be entered into by most of the oflScers in 
' the cantonment. F- mildly repelled the in¬ 

sulting attack, by saying that he could not afford 
to do so, as he had other ways of laying out his 
money. When the other officer, who was enraged 
at his coolness, called him many opprobrious names, 

and finally roused Lieutenant F-’s temper so 

much as to be no longer under his control; he, 
in the heat of the moment, snatched up the 
billiard cue and struck hiui on the face with it. 
The consequence of this was a duel;—no accommo¬ 
dation could be entered into—no apology could 
wipe off the stain of the blow. 

Lieutenant F- went home, and arranged 

every thing in the event of his fall, which he had 
a sad presentiment would be the result of the 
meeting. He wrote a letter to his beloved mother, 
stating the whole particulars, and softening the 
blow to her as much as possible. 

The time arrived,—the meeting took place,— 

and the valuable life of Lieutenant F-fell a 

sacrifice; he never spoke after being removed 
from the field. 

The detter which he had left unsealed on his 
table, (near to a Bible and prayer book, which a 
memorandum said was to be sent to his.youngest 

sister) was shewn to Captain-, the opponent 

in the duel: he was told of the support he had been 
to his family, and of their probable destitution now 
in consequence of his death. Deep was the repen¬ 
tance of the Captain, bitter was his feelings of 
remdi'se, and long did he suffer from the e|rfct8.of 
1 ^’ But, alas! his sorrow was of little avail; it. 
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came too late to benefit the party concerned. How¬ 
ever, he was never known again to lose the com¬ 
mand of his own temper, or wilfully to insult ano¬ 
ther, and it was also the last duel he was in any 
way engaged in during his stay in India. He had 
noted the address of the family of his antagonist; 
and some years after (his time, when he returned to 
Europe, he was travelling in Scotland, when he was 
prompted by his feelings to make some inquiries 
regarding them ; he therefore put up at a small 
cottage, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
house where they had lived. 

On his putting some questions to the woman of 
the house, he was told that Mrs. F. had died sud¬ 
denly from the effects of a letter she had received 
informing her of thedeath of her son in India; that 
one of the sisters was married, the ot|;er had gone 
as a kind of dependant or companion in a distant 
relation’s family, who, report said, were far from 
being kind to the poor girl. Thus were the pros¬ 
pects and comforts of a whole family, ruined by a 
false notion of honour! How many cases of the same 
kind continually take place! And even should 
death not ensue to either party who are concerned 
in a duel, but even in the event of wounding only 
our adversary, no law divine or human protects it; 
the eyes of justice will view the act without look¬ 
ing into the particulars of the case, and all we gain 
by hpving hazarded the life we have no right to 
take, is to be banished, perhaps, in some cases, 
from our country and our- friends, our conscience 
woimded, and remorse constantly with, us; be¬ 
sides for ever making an enemy in the man, who 
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by other conduct on our part, might have been a 
kind good friend. 

Nothing is so easy as to resent—^nothing so 
noble as to pardon. The generality of the injuries 
we meet with call for contempt, and not revenge. 
It must, however, be allowed, that there are some 
we jreceive of a higher nature, some that we cannot 
despise and treat with contempt: at the same time 
we must consider that the greater the wrong, the 
more noble the pardoning it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COURTS-MARTIAL.—COURTS OF ENQUIRY. 

The frequency of courts-martial and courts of en¬ 
quiry in the afmy, calls forth the animadversion, 
and censure from the Government under which 
they take place. The Commandera-in-chief and 
Governors of India, have particularly shown the 
disgraceful effects of these public trials; the dis¬ 
sensions which they cause, instead of putting a 
stop to their frequent occurrence, and producing 
disorganisation in many instances in regiments 
where friendly feelings should alone dwell. Petty 
discontents, which ought to be instantly crushed, 
are by this means swelled into importance when 
brought before a body of officers; and it is always 
more likely to prove prejudicial to the party tried, 
instead of acquitting him with honor. 

In nine cases out of ten, a reference to th^c^j^ 
manding officer of your regiment will settle 
little grievance which you may think you have met 
with, without bringing the matter publicly forward 
for investigation. 
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Should you be tried by a court-martial, and even 
honorably acquitted, and found innocent of what 
you have been brought forward for, yet it will 
leave a stain on your character, that long sarvice 
will scarcely wipe off,—a kind of black mark against 
your name. The causes which brought you to 
trial, and your acquittal will be forgotten; but that 
you have been tried for something before a body 
of officers, will be remembered. And also should 
you bring forward another officer, the circumstance 
will be thought on, to your prejudice. It will be 
imagined that you are a quarrelsome person, one 
that is a dangerous friend, and therefore to be 
avoided, litigious, and fighting for some pre-emi¬ 
nence, which cannot be conceded to you. 

• Never, by the slightest deviation from correct 
conduct, subject yourself to be brought before a 
court-martial; nothing will hurt your military career 
in India more. There are so many acts that a 
thoughtless youth may commit, which, if brought 
to the notice of Government, they must dismiss 
you the service, where perhaps an apology, an ear¬ 
nest promise of amendment, a concession in time, 
might save you from the disgrace, which otherwise 
your after repentance of the folly will come too 
late to save your commission. Disobedience of 
the commands of your superior officer-drunken¬ 
ness—neglect of public duty—and ungentlemanly 
conduct in general—all these are punishable by 
dismissal. You must, as you value your welfare, 
avoid any such conduct that will give cause ftr 
an appearance before a court. Grumbling and li¬ 
tigious behaviour is hateful ; it gives trouble to so 
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many. Courts of enquiry are of a more private 
nature, but in every case where they can 
avoided, it is better that it should be so, as it will 
bring your name unpleasantly to the notice of 
Government much to your ultimate detriment. 

An officer who bad been tried for a slight offence, 
and had received a reprimand from head-quarters in 
consequence of the finding of the court, and had six 
months’ pay and allowances also stopped, went to 
the Commander-in-chief some months after the 
event had occurred, and solicited for an appoint¬ 
ment which had become vacant, and for which he 
was highly qualified from the knowledge he had of 
the duties connected with it. “ What, sir!” said 
the Commander-in-chief to him, “ do you come to 
me, to bestow upon you honorary rewards and 
posts, when so lately you have appeared as an 
offender before a court-martial ? It will take years 
instead of months to wipe off the remembrance of 
the disgrace against your name. Go back to your 
regiment, sir, and prove, by some years of good con¬ 
duct and proper discipline, that you are qualified 
for important situatidns, and then solicit them. I 
will never appoint an officer to any situation,.with- 
out being thoroughly convinced he deserves it; 
and one who has been so recently tried by a court- 
martial for unbecoming conduct, will never receive 
rewards from me.” 

In all cases courts-martial and courts of inquiry 
must be avoided : never subject yourself to appear 
before them, and never bring forward others, for 
any trifling offence against yon. Pry not too 
closely into the actions of others; rather endeavour 
r2 
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not to see those things which perhaps you would be 
obliged to take notice of: and by thus acting, you 
will insure to yourself good will and kindness from 
your juniors, and an approval of your conduct 
from those that are senior to you. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RELIGION. 

It is now necessary to name the important subject 
of religion—important at all times, but how much 
more so in India, where there are i\ot those fre¬ 
quent opportunities of enjoying public worship. 
In many stations where you may be, there is neither 
church nor minister, and perhaps you will have 
to remain some years in such cantonments. How 
necessary is it therefore never to forget the practice 
of our private devotions—never to relax in our 
duties to God, and to set apart one day in seven 
exclusively for reading his word, and communing 
with ourselves for the benefit of our immortal souls. 
To consecrate our first thoughts to our Creator in 
the early morning, never fails to influence in some 
measure our actions during the day. Our pas¬ 
sions, our many pursuits, a thousand busy consi¬ 
derations, will naturally and insensibly draw our 
thoughts to these passing events; but the exercise 
of our religious duty, which we have engaged in 
early in the morning, will leave a colour to our 
B 3 
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actions, which, should we for a time forget, will 
not fail in the course of the day to call us back 
from error, and tell us we have acted amiss. In a 
climate like India too, where sudden and alarming 
illness is of frequent occurrence, how anxious and 
miserable we should at those times feel, if we have 
neglected our duty to God. The feverish state of 
the mind will retard recovery from illnesses of the 
body, and we may probably sink in our guilt unre¬ 
pentant. How natural it is to praise God for all 
the blessings we enjoy, and which He alone has 
given us. Never let us neglect this duty for a 
moment. You will be more respected by those 
who surround you; even the natives, who differ so 
.widely in faith, will reverence those who worship 
God and believe in a Saviour. I may safely say, 
that there is no class of human beings so strict in 
religious observances as that of the poor black 
people who surround you. If their faith teaches 
them that the sun is God, and to be worshipped 
accordingly; never will you see them absent from 
its rising and setting; no business—no pleasure— 
no sickness even, will ever interfere with the exer¬ 
cise of prayer to their god. Hundreds will you 
see in all parts ready to fall down before the first 
bright rays that rise above the horizon; the sick 
will be carried in his bed to praise and bless its 
ascent. They will toil up tlie highest hill to catch 
its first beams. At evening time, when tired with 
a day of heat and labour, will they again go forth 
to worship its departing light, nor will they eat 
till this duty is performed. 

The poor Hindoo too, will be as constant and 
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devoted to his form of worship; he will never* 
neglect his stated times of prayer; nay more, he* 
will never fail, when accidentally passing an image 
or a temple, to enter and offer his prayer and 
thanksgiving. All castes, and numerous they are, 
are strict in the performance of their different reli¬ 
gious duties; nothing is allowed to interrupt them 
in their constant devotion to their gods. There is 
no nominal Hindoo or Mussulman, as with us. 
How many are Christians but by name, who never 
attend a place of worship, who seldom kneel in 
the closet to offer up thanks and praises to God ; 
and if we do so, at these times we too frequently 
speak the words of prayer, while our thoughts are 
far otherwise engaged. 

Let me beg of you to imitate the example that 
the poor benighted heathen gives ‘you. Be con¬ 
stant in prayer to your God, and this will tend 
much more to give them a wish to learn Christian¬ 
ity, than all your interruption, scorn, or insult to 
their modes of worship. Those who are constantly 
with you, will see the good effects produced by 
your religious duties when they are strictly fujhlled; 
their practice will make you kind to them, benevo¬ 
lent, brave, and of moral good character. Your 
neglect of your God, what will it teach them?—to 
despise you; to have no confidence in one who has 
no religion ; to fear you, on account of your immo¬ 
ralities, your tyranny, and cruelty. What will 
teach you to subdue an irritable temper which will 
plunge you into error and mischief? Religion!— 
What will teach you to become a brave and 
honourable man? Religion !—What will regulate 
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your conduct to others? Religion!—And what 
will lead you to a happy eternity ? Religion!— 
Never for a moment then neglect its duties; set 
aside but ten minutes three times a-day for 
prayer to your God ; let it be at such times 
when you know military duty will not interrupt 
you. You will perhaps not have ten minutes to 
spare in private, before you are ordered out to your 
early drill, but never go out without a short thanks¬ 
giving for the blessings of a night’s repose, and on 
your return devote your ten minutes to the Giver 
of all blessings and comforts you have around you. 
A few minutes before going to your mess for dinner 
or lunch, devote a prayer to your God; it will not 
fail to be of a benefit to you, in keeping a check 
over any outbreak of anger or .unkindliness, which 
some provocation might tempt you to indulge in. 
At night your time is your own ; never be too tired 
or too sleepy to pray to your God; think how 
unguarded and defenceless you are in sleep; think 
of the dangers that surround you,—venomous 
reptiles, treachery, and a thousand other things, 
which might happen to you while thus lying in a 
living death. Therefore place yourself fearlessly 
in God’s keeping, by praying to him for his pro¬ 
tection, and your sleep will be sounder and more 
refreshing. 

I wish most fully to impress upon your mind the 
deep necessity of a constant adherence to those 
Christian principles in which you have been 
brought up, and which will afford the best security 
for the conscientious discharge of your duty in 
every station of life, and particularly in India, 
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where you will be surrounded by numerous 
temptations to induce you to depart from the 
right path. As I remarked before, you will have 
frequently no church to go to, no place to hear 
the word of God, no minister who by precept and 
example will teach you your duty, and ever be 
near to remind you of it, either in warning or 
advice. You have entirely to depend upon your¬ 
self to adhere strictly to your times of prayer; not 
to let your bible remain in its case, looking as 
bright as when your dear and beloved parents 
presented it to you; no, at least devote two hours 
every Sunday to its pages, and read it with atten¬ 
tion, which will assuredly be profitable to you. 


I am addressing a careless an4 thoughtless 
youth, one who is in the bright days of hope, 
whose mind is open to every impression. I am 
placing before him duties which, if strictly fulfilled, 
may bring him to the path which will lead to fame 
and glory, make him the brightest ornament in the 
station in which he is placed, lead him to wealth 
and honour. 

If by these few warning hints, these few heads 
of advice in his military career in India, I 
shall benefit even one Cadet, and prevent him 
from plunging into irretrievable disgrace, I shall 
consider my time amply repaid, and shall feel 
rewarded for my exertions. 


THE END. 
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